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QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IN ECONOMIC THEORY’ 
I 


Eighteen years have passed since Dr. Alfred Marshall, addressing 
the Royal Economic Society, said that “qualitative analysis has done 
the greater part of its work” in economic science, and that the “higher 
and more difficult task” of quantitative analysis “must wait upon the 
slow growth of thorough realistic statistics.” 

These dicta of the great teacher, to whom we owe so much, have an 
almost provocative ring. Were we like-minded with our predecessors 
of the 1880’s, we might find the makings of new “*Methodenstreit” in 
the saying that “qualitative analysis has done the greater part of its 
work.” It is a cheering evidence of progress that no such futile dis- 
putation seems to be in progress or in prospect. We do not speak 
of qualitative versus quantitative analysis. We do not seek to prove 
even that one type should predominate over the other. Instead of 
dogmatizing about method at large, we are experimenting with methods 
in detail. In the measure of our proficiencies, we all practice both 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, shifting our emphasis according 
to the tasks we have in hand. And we are all eager to see our col- 
leagues develop both types of analysis to the limits of efficiency in 
the tasks which they essay. Such differences of opinion as flourish 
among us turn chiefly on our expectations concerning the relative 
fruitfulness of qualitative and quantitative work in the near future— 
the future within which we and our associates can hope to be counted 
among the workers. 

In discussing these expectations, I shall say little of qualitative 
analysis beyond making the obvious remark that it cannot be dispensed 
with, if for no other reason, because quantitative work itself involves 
distinctions of kind, and distinctions of kind start with distinctions 
of quality. The problematical and therefore interesting point is: 
What can we hope from quantitative, the less thoroughly proven type 
of analysis? 


*Presidential address delivered at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association, held in Chicago, December 29, 1924. 


“The Social Possibilities of Economic Chivalry,” The Economic Journal (March, 
1907), vol. XVII, pp. 7, 8. 
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II 

Sir Dr. M juantitative analysis “must wait upon 
the s] a} ilistic statistics,” the situation and 
outlo i irticulars. 

In the U1 , and somewhat less decisively in other 
countries. t] oh realistic statistics” has been ac- 

ated. W ibout this growth as slow—it is slow 
in comparis ls of economic statisticians—but it is 
not as slov i907. Quantitative analysis still waits 
upon the gat imerous fields; but in other fields the 
lack is of with the imagination, technique and 
resources r knowledge from the accumulating 
masses of d cts seem bright that the recent rate 
of growth w i. For the increasing complexity of eco- 
nomic organ pressing our need of definite knowledge 
of our requ S or meeting them. 

Nor 1s 1t1 ind quality of the “realistic statistics” 
at their dispo ts of the quantitative workers have 
grown bright n is the steady improvement in the 
technical met inalysis. On this side, progress is 
not less rapid an in the United States. 

In still a t ects are improving. One of the chief 
obstacles in t itive analysis in economics has been 
the heavy burd ibor involved. A qualitative worker 
requires hard t beyond a few books and hardly any 
helper except titative worker needs often a statistical 
laboratory, a ‘s, and sometimes a staff of field work- 
ers. Few ect I ind such resources. But of iate the 
endowment of h has begun on a scale which reduces 
this handicap research and promises to reduce it 
further in the Numerous government agencies and large 
business ent 1 research staffs which have consider- 
able latitud their problems, and so find opportunity 
to do work « ficance. Still freer to choose their own 
problems ar s created specifically to do research 
work, such as 1 Committee of Economic Research, the 
Pollak Found te of Economics, the National Bureau 
of Economic | Food Research Institute, and the univer- 
sity bureaus ndustrial research. The Social Science 
Research Co come an agency through which impor- 
tant project ‘t. And there are signs that some of 
our universit provide funds for aiding the researches 
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Thus the economist of today has at his disposal a wider array of 
“thorough realistic statistics” than had the economist of yesterday, 
a more powerful technique, and more opportunities to get assistance. 
All this is recognized by everyone. But the crucial question remains: 
What use can we make of these data, this refined technique and these 
research assistants in solving the fundamental problems of economic 
science? Are not these the problems qualitative analysis has posed? 
When a theorist puts any one of his problems to a statistician, does 
the answer he gets ever quite meet his questions? And when a statis- 
tician attempts to test an economic theory, is his test ever conclusive? 
In fine, what evidence have we that quantitative analysis is taking over 
the task upon which qualitative analysis, with all its shortcomings, 
does make headway? 

One view is that, despite all the gains it has made, quantitative 
analysis shows no more promise of providing a statistical complement 
of pure theory than it showed when Dr. Marshall pronounced his dicta. 
I think this view is correct, if the pure theory we have in mind is theory 
of the type cultivated by Jevons, or by Dr. Marshall himself. Indeed, 
I incline to go further and say that there is slight prospect that 
quantitative analysis will ever be able to solve the problems which 
qualitative analysis has framed, in their present form. What we must 
expect is a recasting of the old problems into new forms amenable to 
statistical attack. In the course of this reformulation of its problems, 
economic theory will change not merely its complexion but also its 
content. 

Let me illustrate the reaction of methods upon problems by citing 
an example. In the course of his investigations into economic cycles, 
Professor Henry L. Moore needed to formulate “the concrete laws 
of demand for the representative crops.” He approached this task 
by quoting Dr. Marshall’s qualitative analysis of demand. But with 
Marshall’s formulation of the problem it was impossible to get quan- 
titative results. For Marshall treated the relation between demand and 
price on the assumptions (1) that the changes in the two variables 
are infinitesimal, (2) that the conditions remain constant, and (3) 
that the shape of the demand curve is known. Professor Moore, on 
the contrary, had to derive his curves of demand, and to deal with the 
real world where no factor is known to remain constant, and where 
changes in demand and price are finite. Attacking his problem by 
mathematical statistics, Moore obtained equations expressing the 
relations between the demands for and the prices of corn, hay, oats 
and potatoes; he determined the precision of these equations as form- 
ulas for predicting prices, and he measured the elasticity of demand 
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Marshall’s opposing sets of motives, and of the simultaneous equa- 
tions used by the mathematical writers was to lay a foundation in the 
behavior of individuals on which could be built an explanation of mass 
phenomena. Of course the theorists have never supposed that any 
individual could really tell just how may units of one article he would 
give for successive units of another; but that mattered little, because 
the theorists have not been interested in the individuals as such. They 
presented the whole construction scrupulously as a conceptual device 
for getting insight into what happens in the real markets where the 
money incomes and costs of living of millions of men are fixed. 

Now the quantitative workers derive their data directly from these 
real markets. They start with the mass phenomena which the quali 
tative analysts approached indirectly through their hypothetical indi- 
viduals. With the fuller reports they are obtaining and the more 
powerful technique they are developing, properly equipped investi- 
gators can study the relations between the actual responses of prices 
to changes in supply and of supply to changes in prices. They can 
work out demand schedules which hold empirically within the ranges 
and periods covered by experience. They can trace the changes in 
the consumption of commodities by whole communities or by large 
groups. They can investigate the relations between monetary changes 
and “real” incomes, between saving and spending, between different 
forms of economic organization and production. 

With all these fascinating problems and numberless others before 
them in shape for attack, it seems unlikely that the quantitative 
workers will retain a keen interest in imaginary individuals coming 
to imaginary markets with ready-made scales of bid and offer prices. 
Their theories will probably be theories about the relationships among 
the variables which measure objective processes. There is little likeli- 
hood that the old explanations will be refuted by these investigators, 
but much likelihood that they will be disregarded. 


IV 


If my forecast is valid, our whole apparatus of reasoning on the basis 
of utilities and disutilities, or motives, or choices, in the individual 
economy, will drop out of sight in the work of the quantitative analysts, 
going the way of the static state. The “psychological” element in the 
work of these men will consist mainly of objective analysis of the 
economic behavior of groups. Motives will not be disregarded, but 
they will be treated as problems requiring study, instead of being taken 
for granted as constituting explanations. 

The obsolescence of the older type of reasoning in economics will be 
promoted by the change which is coming over our thinking about 
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human nature. P gists are moving rapidly toward an objective 
conception and a q tative treatment of their problems. Their 
emphasis upon st ind response sequences, upon conditioned 
reflexes ; their eage1 ts to develop performance tests, their attempts 
to build up a tecl f experiment, favor the spread of the concep- 
tion that all of t ences have a common aim—the under- 
standing of hum vor; a common method—the quantitative 
analysis of behav ds; and a common aspiration—to devise 
ways of experiment! yon behavior. 

This conception, t economics is one among a number of sciences 
all dealing with as f human behavior, need be no monopoly of 
the quantitative w But it will be especially congenial to their 
way of thinking. A | put them in a better position than ever 
before to codperat juantitative analysts in other fields. What 
Jeremy Bentham’s ir that all our actions are determined by pleasure 
and pain once did t vide a common program for jurists, econo- 
mists, psychologist gists and educators, may be done again 
by the idea that all these groups together with the political scientists, 
sociologists, anthro] ts, and historians, are engaged in the study 
of human behavior. On that basis the problems of each of these 
groups are significant for all the others, their technical methods are 
suggestive, their r ertinent 

The organizing influence of this conception will be felt inside of 
economics as strong the whole program of the social sciences. 
Any objective stud) economic behavior can find its place in this 
general scheme. In 1 t years many members of our Association 
have come to fear that nomics may disintegrate into a number of 
specialties. This da they combat by insisting that every young 
economist must ré 1 thorough grounding in theory.” The 
remedy seems inefficient, because the qualitative theory, in which we 
are commonly grounded, plays so small a role in our work as specialists 
in public finance and banking, in accountancy and transportation, in 
economic history at nsurance, in business cycles, marketing, and 
labor problems. As economics becomes the study of objective be- 
havior this breach | n theory and the “practical” subjects will 
be narrowed. Specialization within economics will not be hampered, 
but it will become a process of “differentiation and integration” in 
Herbert Spencer’s fa ; phrase, not a process of disintegration. 

By this I do not that we can expect the rapid crystallization 
of a new system of eco c theory built by quantitative analysis. 
Quite the contrary. The literature which the quantitative workers are 
due to produce wi iracterized not by general treatises, but by 
numberless papers and monographs. Knowledge will grow by accre- 
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tion as it grows in the natural sciences, rather than by the excogitation 
of new systems. Books will pass out of date more rapidly. The 
history of economic theory will receive less attention. Economists 
will be valued less on their erudition and more on their creative 
capacity. The advances will be achieved not only by conceiving new 
hypotheses, but also by compiling statistics from fresh fields, by in- 
venting new technical methods, by refining upon old measures, and 
perhaps by devising experiments upon certain types of behavior. It 
will be harder for anyone to cover the whole field, perhaps quite 
impossible. From time to time some one will try to give a compre- 
hensive survey of the results of quantitative research, but such books 
will not have the prestige won by the treatises by Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Mill and Marshall. 

Of the content of this quantitative economics we can form but 
uncertain surmises. One topic, however, is fairly sure to receive much 
attention—the topic defined twenty-four years ago at the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association by Dr. Veblen.” 
This is the relation between business and industry, between making 
money and making goods, between the pecuniary and the technological 
phases of economic life. 

In qualitative analysis this problem has been sadly slurred over. 
The quantitative workers cannot so blink it. Much of their data will 
consist of two great groups of time series. One group shows varia- 
tions in the output, stocks, shipment, or orders for economic goods 
expressed in physical units—bushels, pounds, yards, ton-miles, names 
on payrolls, hours of work, accident rates, labor turnover, and so on 
through a list that will grow with the growth of statistics. The 
second group of time series shows variations in quantities expressed 
in monetary units. The relations between these two groups of series 
will be an obvious problem of just the kind which quantitative workers 
enjoy attacking. They cannot content themselves by staying always 
on the money level of analysis, or always on the commodity level; and 
they cannot pass back and forth between the two levels without 
realizing what they are doing, as could the classical economists and 
their followers. Out of this technical characteristic of the statistical 
data we may expect to come a close scrutiny of the relations between 
our pecuniary institutions and our efficiency in producing and dis- 
tributing goods. Such topics as the economic serviceability of 
advertising, the reactions of an unstable price level upon production, 

“Industrial and Pecuniary Employments,” Thorstein Veblen. Publications of the 


American Economic Association, Third series, vol. II. Papers and Proceedings of 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, December, 1900, pp. 190-235. 
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the effect of public regulation upon the services 
rendered by ] be treated with incisive vigor as we 
become able t pensable measurements. And investi- 
gations of this n out into a constructive criticism of 
that dominant tions known as the money economy— 
a constructiv: Ly guide the efforts of our children 
to make that e form of organization better fitted 
to their needs 

A bolder gs be hazarded. If our present beliefs 
are confirmed, 1 in nature which men inherit remains sub- 
stantially th: niums, and that the changes in human 
life are due ma tion of culture, economists will concen- 
trate their stud ng degree upon economic institutions 

the aspect of yncerns them. For whatever hopes we 
may cherish for ) r race are bound up with the fortunes 
of the factor wv lmits of change and perhaps admits of 
control. The cers will have a special predilection 
for institutiona because institutions standardize behavior, 
and thereby ra { procedure. 

With the g of institutional problems, the funda- 
mental issue of nextricably involved. What quantitative 
analysis promi » increase the range of objective criteria 
by which we , and to study the variations of these 
criteria in relat er. The statistical worker is in no 
better position t student to specify what mankind should 
aim at; but in \ tiplicity of our competing aims and the 
limitations of ou ources his help in measuring objective costs 
and objective ndispensable to convert society’s blind 
fumbling for |! n intelligent process of experimentation. 

VI 

In speaking tation, I do not forget the difficulty of 
making experin cial sciences. That difficulty seems to 
me almost insu} r as Wt hold to the old conceptions of 
human nature. B yristic concept promises to diminish 
this handicap ynomics and its sister sciences have 
labored. For w <periments upon group behavior. Indeed, 
we are already tr h experiments. We have experimental 
schools, in whi nd social environments of the children 
are made to va of studying the relations between the 
stimuli offered | is and the learning response. So, too, 
we experiment ystems of remunerating labor, different 
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different price policies, different methods of supervising public utilities, 
and the like. 

Of course, these experiments upon group behavior lack the rigor 
of the experimenting done in physical laboratories. The limits within 
which human beings can be manipulated are narrow; the behavior 
processes under scrutiny cannot be isolated from complicating pro 
cesses, except as one applies the method of partial correlation to 
statistical records. Hence the work of experimenting in the social 
sciences requires a technique different from that of the natural sciences. 
The experimenter must rely far more upon statistical considerations 
and precautions. The ideal of a single crucial experiment cannot be 
followed. The experiments must be repeated upon numerous individ 
uals or groups; the varieties of reactions to the stimuli must be 
recorded and analyzed; the representative character of the samples 
must be known before generalizations can be established. This whole 
procedure may have more in common with the quantitative study of 
data drawn from common experience than with the procedure of the 
man who deals with electric currents passing through a vacuum tube. 
But whatever approaches are made toward controlling the conditions 
under which groups act will be eagerly seized upon and developed 
with results which we cannot yet foresee. 

In collecting and analyzing such experimental data as they can 
obtain, the quantitative workers will find their finest, but most ex 
acting opportunities for developing statistical technique—opportun- 
ities even finer than are offered by the recurrent phenomena of business 
cycles. It is conceivable that the tentative experimenting of the 
present may develop into the most absorbing activity of economists 
in the future. If that does happen, the reflex influence upon economic 
theory will be more radical than any we can expect from the quan- 
titative analysis of ordinary behavior records. The most dazzling 
developments of the future may lie in this direction; but they are 
hardly more than a rosy glow upon the eastern horizon. 

Vil 

So far my argument has run as follows: the increase of statistical 
data, the improvement of statistical technique, and the endowment of 
social research are enabling economists to make a larger use of quan- 
titative analysis; in preparing for their work, the quantitative theorists 
usually find it necessary to formulate problems in a way different from 
that adopted by qualitative theorists; this technical necessity of re- 
stating problems promises to bring about radical changes in economic 
theory, in particular to make the treatment of behavior more objective, 


‘Compare Lawrence K. Frank, “The Emancipation of Economics,’ American 
Economic Review (March, 1924), vol. XIV, pp. 37, 38. 
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Complement of Pure Economics,” Quarterly Jour- 
XXIII, pp. 1—33. 
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uniformities of the same kind as those explained by Laplace and wondered 
at by Buckle, arising from the slumping together of multitudes of cases, 
each of which is by no means uniform with others.” “...... if the molec- 
ular theory of the constitution of bodies is true, all our knowledge of 
matter is of a statistical kind.” 

The difference between the mechanical and the statistical conceptions 
of nature has been clearly worked out in physics. The mechanical 
view involves the notions of sameness, of certainty, of invariant laws; 
the statistical view involves the notions of variety, of probability, of 
approximations. Yet Clerk-Maxwell’s “new kind of uniformity” 
was found to yield results in many physical problems which corre- 
sponded closely to results attained on mechanical lines. 

Such a close correspondence between the results based on speculation 
and the results based on statistical observation is not to be expected 
in economics, for three reasons. First, the cases summed up in our 
statistics seldom if ever approach in number the millions of millions 
of molecules, or atoms, or electrons of the physicist. Second, the 
units in economic aggregates are less similar than the molecules or 
atoms of a given element. Third, we cannot approach closely the 
isolation practices of the laboratory. For these reasons the elements 
of variety, of uncertainty, of imperfect approximation are more 
prominent in the statistical work of the social sciences than in the sta- 
tistical work of the natural sciences. And because our statistical 
results are so marked by these imperfections they do not approach 
so closely to the results of our reasoning on the basis of assumed 
premises. Hence the development of statistical method may be ex- 
pected to make more radical changes in economic than it makes in 
physical theory. 

Of course, this lack of close agreement between the results attain- 
able on the statistical and the mechanical views of nature in economics 
might be advanced as a reason for holding more strictly to the mechan- 
ical type of work. But that would be a wrong conclusion, provided 
our aim in economics is to understand the world of which we are a 
part. On this proviso, we seem bound to argue: the mechanical type 
of speculation works with the notions of sameness, of certainty, of 
invariant laws. In economics these notions do not fit the phenomena 
closely. Hence we must put our ultimate trust in observation. And 
as fast as we can raise our observations to a scientific level we must 
drop the cruder, yet not wholly valueless, approximations attained 
by the mechanical type of work. 

“Quoted by J. T. Merz from Campbell and Garnett, “Life of Clerk-Maxwell,” 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (2d ed., London, 1912), 
vol. II, pp. 600, 601. 


“Compare the admirable paper “On Measurement in Economics,” by Fred C. Mills, 
in The Trend of Economics, edited by R. G. Tugwell ( New York, 1924). 
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VIII 

The growth tive analysis which I foresee in economics, with 
its reformulat problems and its redistribution of emphasis, 
does not pro! ly ending of the types of theory to which we 
are accustomed. | in indefinite time we shall probably have theo- 
rists who kee] to qualitative analysis and draw upon quanti- 
tative work n isional illustrations of their propositions. 
Others meanwh be extending the range of problems conceived 
and discussed itative terms. But even in the work of the 
most statistical tinded qualitative analysis will keep a place. 
Always our t! yver a field larger than our measurements ; 
the preconcey t upe our ends, our first glimpses of new 
problems, our generalizations will remain qualitative in form. 
Indved qualitat tself will gain in power, scope and interest 
as we make u , more accurate and more reliable measure- 
ments. And, it what I said in the beginning, quan- 
titative work lispense with distinctions of quality. In the 
thinking of compet kers, the two types of analysis will codperate 
with and com} other as peacefully in economics as they 
do in chemist. 

Dr. Marsha a, which I took as my text, hold out small hope 
of rapid prog ience. If qualitative analysis has really 
“done the gre t of its work,” and if the “growth of thorough 
realistic statist which quantitative analysis “must wait” is 
slow, then Dr. M ’s hope that his pupils will render his own work 
obsolete is not be realized.” I cherish a livelier optimism. 
With more abundant and more reliable data, more powerful methods, 
and more libera tance, the men now entering upon careers of 
research may go toward establishing economics as a quantitative 
science. In so far as they accomplish this aim, they will in trans- 
forming the sul ake obsolete not only the qualitative work of 
Dr. Marshall and others, but also the crude begnnings of quantitative 
work which their eld ire now producing. All of us share in wishing 
them the fullest m re of success. 

Westey C. MircHe.t. 

Columbia U 

“Compare Dr M. K s charming memoir, “Alfred Marshall, 1842-1924,” 
Economic Journal (S 24), vol. XXXIV, p. 366. 
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THE ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC’ 


American life from colonial times until 1860 was teeming with 
economic events but, as seen from our present standpoint, almost bar- 
ren of fundamental economic thinking. During that time and until 
more than a decade after the Civil War, American economics of the 
college classroom seems to have been almost entirely of the type of 
the early English textbooks or of their weak American imitations. 

The Civil War fostered a national spirit and a policy of govern- 
mental favors to private industry, which extended to the municipal 
enterprises that were rapidly multiplying. Other business problems 
involving the relation of government to business were by that time 
beginning to loom large. After 1870 economic issues largely took 
the place in public interest that had been filled by the political issues 
before the Civil War: railroads, public service monopolies, industrial 
monopolies, organized labor, relations of employers and workmen, the 
monetary problem continually in new forms, the tariff forever reap- 
pearing and forever demanding again settlement at the polls, from that 
day to this. 

In all this turmoil of economic transition, for some years pro- 
fessional economic opinion gave no help or guidance. In 1865 there 
was in America but one person with the title of professor of political 
economy. He and nearly all of the academic teachers of economics 
for twenty years later (and many others for another twenty years), 
continued to teach the older English doctrine of free trade between 
countries and general laissez-faire doctrine in domestic affairs. This 
teaching in respect to foreign trade was out of accord with the public 
opinion then prevailing in the United States. The very doctrine of 
freedom in foreign trade which gave political economy at that time in 
England such great favor with the commercial classes caused it here 
to be rejected and scorned as “mere theory” by the business interests 
that chiefly dominated public opinion and by the political party that 
was in power. Political economy was conveniently dismissed as being 
in conflict with the common sense of the practical business world. 

The young man on leaving college found himself entangled in sub- 
sidies, bounties and special favors that were growing up around many 
of the larger businesses. Not until the mugwump movement of the 
80’s and 90’s that helped twice to put Grover Cleveland into the White 
House, did the academic free-trade doctrine of the old school appear 
to have the slightest practical influence. Meantime, in thousands 
of partisan editorials and speeches, a conventionalized picture was 


*Address delivered at the University of Wisconsin on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of Dr. Richard T. Ely’s portrait, May 9, 1924. 
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drawn of t tical college professor, so uninformed, so simple, 
and, worst of » “unpractical,” that he could not comprehend the 
virtues of 1 \ in protective tariff. In a thousand ways the 
notion was tered that theory and practice have nothing to do with 
each other in public affairs—indeed, that their natural relationship 
is one of mut ntradiction. “Well enough in theory but no good 
in practice,” beca 1 maxim of the business world with respect to 
any views of ] cy that sought to go beyond the most superfi- 
cial thinking 

Despite s , discouraging environment, a few vigorous young 
intellects of that day recognized the new economic issues and felt the 
need of thei tematic study. Germany, with its more positive 
and constru licies of social legislation then in full development, 
promised more | from its formulation of economic philosophy as 
well as its act ocial experimentation, than did England which had 
nothing but t 1 message of Ricardo and Mill. To Germany went 
a small grouy young Americans for study in the universities under 
Knies, Ros¢ . Wagner, Schmoller, Brentano, Conrad and others, 
and returned to take up academic teaching. This marked a new con- 
ception of economic study, of its scope, of its spirit, of the kind and 
amount of | ition required for it. Among these young men in 
the decade of t! enties were J. B. Clark, E. J. James, H. W. Far- 


nam, 8. N. Patten, R. T. Ely, A. T. Hadley, E. R. A. Seligman, A. W. 
Small, and F. W. Taussig; in the next decade, W. M. Daniels, H. B. 


Gardner, E. F. Gay, and others. Most of these men are still active 
in scholarly and in public work. It would be hard to find anywhere in 
the history of s irship a higher average of success and achievement 
than this little band of pioneers attained. Surely some selective prin- 
ciple was at work to make possible such a remarkable result. Our 
annual output of doctors of philosophy in economics now exceeds this 
number many fold, but when can we hope that among a thousand can- 
didates will be { 1 another such Hall of Fame? 

Because of t new impulse, political economy after 1880 began to 
claim increasing attention and respect in wider circles. These young 
men, while well versed in the old doctrines, had a fresh message. What- 
ever they may have thought about the tariff, they nearly all waved 
aside the question as of little relative importance. They strove to 
direct public attention to the many internal national and state eco- 
nomic problems. They spoke for a vigorous policy of direction, in- 
stead of merely “hands off” of business. They had the energy and 
confidence of y: As Stevenson genially says: “It is as natural 


and as right for a young man to be imprudent and exaggerated as it is 
for old men to turn gray.” 
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But the public did not look naturally to the economists for guidance. 
Now and then one would be called in to serve on a committee or to 
help draft a report on needed reforms in taxation or some similar 
subject. But until after 1900 the disregard and neglect of economic 
opinion in America was notoriously in contrast with the respect shown 
to expert advice in such matters in other lands. The progress of 
economics in public esteem was coming mainly through the slower but 
surer process of publications on economics, read in ever-widening 
circles, and most of all, through college teaching by the new younger 
group. The effects appeared after 1900, when academic economists 
began to be called upon more and more frequently as expert advisers 
on federal and state legislative commissions having to do with banking, 
immigration, railroads, public utilities, labor, accident compensation, 
tax reform, and many other subjects. The list of such cases would be 
a long one. Economists began likewise to be drafted into service as 
members of administrative commissions. They have been sent by 
our own government or called by foreign governments to advise on 
industrial and financial matters or to undertake for a time delicate and 
important administrative duties in the Philippines, China, Porto Rico, 
San Domingo, Mexico, Honduras, Guatemala, Peru, Colombia, and 
elsewhere. 

The war period of 1917-18 greatly increased the appreciation of 
economics in the public service. No other academic discipline gained 
more in popular esteem. The effects appeared in many ways. Busi- 
ness men who had seen the work of economists during the war paid 
them the sincere flattery of outbidding the universities and opening 
economic research departments. Various governmental departments 
retained economists who had been given leave of absence from college 
duties during the war, and created new positions for them as economic 
advisers. A lawyer who has been in various branches of the federal 
service expressed to me his recently formed opinion that the economist 
brings to legal economic questions a point of view always helpful and 
often illuminating. “There ought,” he declared, “to be a well-trained 
economist in every important bureau of the government and attached 
to every committee of Congress having to do with economic questions.” 

In some part this view has prospects of realization. But the making 
of laws even on economic matters is still looked upon too much as an 
affair of political advantage, of sectional rivalry, and of class interests. 
The only technical training deemed necessary for either the legislator 
or the judge is of a legal nature. But an increasing number of cases 
passing through the lower courts and reaching the highest tribunals 
involve economic issues. Usually the two parties represented are in- 
dividuals or industrial corporations, but the chief party at interest is 
that numerous, unorganized voiceless company, “the common people.” 
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es calls for economic insight rather than 
ithies rather than jealous regard for 

en these are in conflict. 
need by the defects of legislation. Popu- 
on on the economic issues has been hidden 
thout prescribing definite rules and stan- 
en the impossible task of deciding the 
tatutes. Laws on economic matters are 
so that they may mean all things to 
worth of litigation have in this way been 
ind “reasonable.” Because of this a 
sm has been directed against our higher 
dodged its responsibility for clear think- 
definite alternatives presented, and the 
heir responsibility, the question finally 
bunal which must render judgment, even 
»to4or4to3. At such a time a large part 
hichever way the decision goes. But has 
when it leaves public policy on economic 
dge made law”’—a slow and costly process? 
large part, to the failure to use the trained 
ifting, and administration of our economic 
ing it and in adjudicating the questions 
building a costly house, architects are em- 
ind bridges, engineers; in all the material 
of special training is recognized. But 
onomic legislation and policy to rapidly 
| entrusted to men with little or no economic 
said not long ago that “Americans are a 
That might not be so bad, if the na- 
statute to write, would employ an eco- 


public to accept more fully the services 
no doubt to the fact that economics does not 
‘f well-organized knowledge and principles, 
ics and chemistry. Economics has not as 
scientific character of the natural sciences. 
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ore complex economic relationships; its use 
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judiciary—these give economics at its best a strong claim to scientific 
standing and to popular confidence. 

But still the difference between the “‘scientific” economic view and 
the popular view of most matters weakens popular trust of economics. 
We must not forget that the authority of natural science was long 
rejected in the same way. Even now, if the truth of the roundness of 
the earth or of organic evolution were put to popular vote, and es- 
pecially if the scientific view went counter to the practical interests 
of influential classes, what would be the result? 

Democracy is peculiarly jealous of authority, even of scientific 
authority, in the field of human relationships and of public policy. 
This jealousy was probably never greater than now. The common 
man believes that his common sense is still a better and a safer guide 
than all the dogmas of the schools. The always ready rejection of 
“theory” is, as the psychologists today express it, “a defense reaction,” 
and this motive is skilfully played upon by demagogues whenever the 
appeal to popular economic illusions is favorable to selfish aims. 

The future possibilities of economics in the service of the public 
depend, more than on anything else, on the public trust in economists 
as scientists and as men. To that subject we now turn. It presents 
two aspects, one as to the attitude of active business men toward scien- 
tific economics, the other as to the attitude of the masses. Of course, 
the attitude of the business world toward academic economics is vari- 
able. Business men differ among themselves as regards economic 
issues, and economic issues are constantly changing. Theoretical 
economics, therefore, enjoys varying fortunes, now in high esteem, 
now under the frown of the practical business world, or of this or that 
part of it. Whenever the precepts of economics favored, or could be 
made to appear to favor, the commercial interests, its virtues were 
unduly extolled ; but when the precepts of economics have been opposed 
to dominant commercial interests, it has been either ignored or con- 
demned. The greatest prestige ever enjoyed by political economy 
was in England in the first half of the nineteenth century. Then the 
chief message of Adam Smith and his followers, to release commerce 
and industry from the old shackles of monopoly, special favors, and 
governmental meddling, happened to be in accord with the interest 
both of the English masses and of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes. These had grown rich in the Industrial Revolution and 
politically were gaining rapidly in power. The ill-understood “law of 
supply and demand” was invoked by business and finance to silence all 
opposition to their plans; and the precept “hands off of business” was 
the summation of all legislative wisdom in economic affairs. 

These precepts were repudiated only in respect to humanitarian 
legislation to correct evil conditions in factories and mines. In that 
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es of commercial interests that invoked 
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forms of restraint of trade began to flourish like tropical weeds. The 
public was beginning to demand some regulat ion of t his pseudo-com- 
petition, some control of the ambiguous private industries that were 
performing in large measure public functions. Against all such 
attempts to regulate or control corporate industries, business leaders 
protested. The beneficiaries of special favors from the government 
and the public declared loudly that private business must be left un- 
touched by government. But they did not in remorse offer to return 
the gifts they had received. Manufacturers saw no inconsistency in 
continuing to laud the high statesmanship of “protective” tariffs, in 
the same breath in which they proclaimed the sanctity of the great 
economic principle of free competition. 

Here began to appear more clearly a paradoxical contrast between 
the views of trained economists and the views of business men in res- 
pect to economic questions. The exponent of practical business in- 
voked abstract principles very dogmatically whenever he thought they 
favored his case; the academic economist became more realistic, recog- 
nizing the conflict of facts with the old assumptions. Rarely from 
economists but constantly from business and financial interests have 
been heard, and continue to be heard, such phrases as “the eternal laws 
of political economy,” “unchangeable economic principles,” “the fun 
damental law of supply and demand.” The economists have not lost 
faith in the virtues of free competition in industry where it actually 
exists or is possible, as among the members of fairly equal economic 
classes. But they see clearly that in actual life these conditions have 
become more and more rare. Regulation and control may be neces- 
sary at times to conserve certain human values not reducible to terms 
of profits or of material wealth, or to restore and replace competition 
where it has been lost in special privilege and economic inequality. On 
many of the gravest economic issues of the last third of a century the 
academic economists have supported the popular demand as against 
the views in dominant business circles. So on railroad rate and public 
utility regulation, on immigration, on social insurance, on the general 
question of labor organization, on many features of the organization 
of the banking system, the establishment of postal savings and of the 
parcel post. On these and other questions, the typical attitude of 
leading academic economists in America since, let us say, about 1885, 
has usually been out of accord with the typical attitude of leading 
business men. 

In consequence, the spokesmen of business lose few opportunities 
to disparge the academic economist, while they profess high regard for 
political economy as they conceive it to be. But this infallible code 
of wisdom only practical business men are competent to interpret. 


One business man recently wrote to a university instructor in eco- 
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nomics “3 { t vou teachers of economics should fee] 
called upon t consideration to uneconomic theories, to 
propositio1 term economic immoralities or economic 
crimes.” A idmonishingly: ‘The laws of economics 
are natural Men discover them but they do not make 
them and ca .’ which is suggestive of the statistical 
maxim that * won’t lie, liars will figure.” 

This, let treme, not a normal instance, but it reflects 
a widespread ke. in business circles, of academic eco- 
nomics. A t prominence in engineering and_ business, 
writing re lusive title “What the professors don’t 
know,” dec do the universities fail more miserably 
than in th omies and political science, for in these 
subjects, as , romp most of the professional cranks and 
demagogues dent of one of our greatest railroads 
not long ag eeting of alumni of one of the great 
universities o12 “socialism and our colleges,” gave cre- 
dence to th \ can Economic Association, composed 
(as he Says yressors of economics” in all the colleges 
of the Unit is been captured by the radicals. The dis- 
tinguished 1 n, out of the wealth of his ignorance of 
academic c is by the aid of imagination to explain 
how it hap} that in his thought these professors of 
economics a n born or children of foreign born “inbred 
through cent pression,” “ignorant of our ideals and history,” 
but having for education.” Their studious habits 
prevent thi n with their fellow students, and they take 
their highe1 t ttle conception of American life, and with 
the spirit of tent or active in all of them,” and with 
warped idea tional life. Observe, he says not just some of 
them, but a g that he has neglected no slightest detail 
in the invest bject. Then, he continues, as they have 
taken high st s “it is but natural that in the selection 
of tutors an professors these men should be chosen.” Full 
professorshiy y come as a matter of course, by the rule 
of seniority. ‘] tor of these quaint thoughts was proud enough 
of them to ] ive his railroad pay, for printing and distrib- 
uting this a lress, to spread in wider business circles his 
own prejud intelligence and patriotism of American 
scholars. 

Freedom « nd of teaching in economics in American col- 
leges is a ma ghest concern to the public welfare. If men 
successful and n their business enterprises believe such ideas 


as those just ike it a virtue to impress their views upon 
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the public and upon college teachers. I have before me a copy of a 
letter sent by an alumnus of a small college to the professor of eco- 
nomics there, recommending as gospel a book written in Wall Street 
in undiscriminating praise of the merits of riches and of rich men. 
The writer said: “I believe that a lesser amount of radical teachings 
and more serious consideration of the real functions of brains and 
capital on the part of college and university students will materially 
aid in the development of men of the caliber needed today.” Writing 
at the time that endowment campaigns were in progress, he naively 
adds: “I do not presume to dictate in any manner the policy to be 
followed in.......... college in connection with the teaching of eco- 
nomics, but as an alumnus 

Fortunately, such sentiments and influences do not dominate the 
university situation in anything like the degree or the manner in which 
university muck-rakers such as Upton Sinclair and Thorstein Veblen 
believe: for one reason, because the economic teachers are not, for the 
most part, supine and submissive in such matters. They have not 
accepted, and it is their public duty not to accept, the “hired man” 
conception of the college teacher’s position. They do not concede in the 
least that college trustees and alumni own the colleges as their private 
property, and can hire opinion and training in college faculties as they 
hire workmen in their factories to do and make whatever the employer 
directs. A higher professional spirit in college faculties, and a fairly 
sound (though not yet perfect) public opinion on academic freedom of 
teaching, frustrate in large measure these attempts to degrade the 
ideals and position of American teachers. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation are performing public functions. They are not the private 
property of the trustees but a priceless social agency in civilized states. 

Contrary to general belief, the danger of interference is probably 
greater from little business than from big business. The larger uni- 
versities, both state and quasi-private foundations, are comparatively 
free, both because they are more conspicuous in the public eye, and be- 
cause the larger men of affairs composing their boards of trustees 
have a clearer understanding of their own limitations and a higher 
conception of their own duties in the matter. Some of them may fret 
and chafe and privately protest in no uncertain terms their contempt 
of academic imbecility, but after all they find they can do little. The 
danger of such interference is, I believe, greater in the small colleges 
than in the large ones. The issues there are likely to be not so much 
those of broader economic opinions or policies, as pettier things touch- 
ing the private pocketbooks of influential alumni. Such are questions 
of franchises to local public utilities in which trustees may be inter- 
ested, relations between labor and capital in neighborhood industries, 
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The economic expert witness for a private corporation has an even 
more hazardous task. The notoriously high fees that are paid for 
this kind of service magnify the temptation. Of course the evil would be 
equally great if witnesses for the government adjusted their economic 
theories to fit the legal theory of the prosecutor. But the government 
rarely, if ever, has been in a position to employ such services. And 
there is this deeper difference, that private parties may profit by the 
aid of unsound economic principles; the public, in the long run, never. 
The ultimate public interest demands always the truth, and the whole 
truth. The economist putting his training at the service of the state 
or nation in matters of economic policy may be at the same time one 
hundred per cent scientist and patriot. 


So-called “business” constitutes much the smaller part of the na- 
tion. It does not include farmers, laborers, organized or unorganized, 
professional workers, and most of the small industrialists and trades- 
men. It would be pleasant if we could say that the professional econ- 
omist enjoyed fully among these groups the prestige and complete 


confidence which is denied him by “business.” But this is not so, or is 
so in limited measure. The “popular” attitude toward the economist 
is varied and diverse according to the issues and from one group to 
another. 

It was remarked above that economic opinion usually has been in 
accord with the chief popular demands in respect to economic legis- 
lation. But a number of exceptions should be observed, where the 
general academic economic opinion long was or still is out of accord 
with popular views. For example, all competent economic authority 
recognized the futility of trying to enforce competition in rates of 
railroads and public utilities, at least a third of a century before 
public opinion could be brought to authorize monopoly and pooling 
under government supervision. All academic students of the banking 
question advocated a more centralized banking system long before 
public prejudice in favor of purely localized banking could be over- 
come. Economic opinion has continued to condemn the overgrown 
system of tariff favors, while a majority of the electorate has accepted 
the specious arguments of the beneficiaries of the tariff. The most 
remarkable aspect of public opinion on the tariff has been, and is, the 
attitude of the farmer. The American farmer of the great north and 
west has, under skilful political guidance, continued patiently to main- 
tain a scheme of taxation that is against his own interests even more 
clearly than it is against that of the whole people. 

These and similar cases have served to confirm in some quarters the 
opinion that the academic economists are “the minions of capital,” 


the hired spokesmen of “big business.” Sometimes the situation is a 


comedy of errors. Academic economists incur popular distrust be- 
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accustomed to compliance and incensed at any opposition to their 
precise views of the supremacy of “big business” in our social scheme. 
If business policies do not exist by divine right, if they are ever to be 
subjected to the examination and criticism of any citizens but those 
that create and profit by them, who can be considered by the business 
world to be fair and competent if not the academic economist? Does 
typically American bourgeois origin disqualify? Does success in 
scholarly endeavor? Does long study and special training? Does the 
scientific spirit? Does the comparative security of tenure of the 
college teacher breed a prejudice against that which is good in es- 
tablished institutions? 

Perhaps the difficulties in the way of economics taking its due place 
in business and government have been made to appear greater than 
they are. A perfect picture would show many brighter features. 
Many business leaders have an enlightened conception of the present 
economic situation. They appreciate rightly the need of disinterested 
study, and the service that special training may render in guiding our 
economic development. On the other side, many outstanding men 
in the labor and in the farmers’ movement have largely lost their dis- 
trust of “middle-class theorists,” and recognize in them men seeking 
sincerely truth and justice. On the whole economics is not losing 
influence with the general public; its training and its service are now 
more heartily and more widely welcomed in business and in government 
than ever before. 

But in themselves the difficulties set forth are very real and formi- 
dable. The complexities of modern life in all social relations have 
grown so like Jack’s bean stalk, while human understanding of them, 
human nature and the capacity of men to live sociably together have 
not developed at an equal pace. The truth of this came to the world 
ten years ago with a shock. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
civilized nations, like children with new-found toys, rejoiced in each 
new wonder of material progress. Suddenly we were made to realize 
how far material progress had outstripped spiritual growth. 

Race, biologic quality, human psychology are the foundations and 
substructures on which any civilization is built. Are these present 
foundations strong enough to stand the increasing pressure of the 
enormous superstructure of our material achievements? Many men 
are asking whether indeed civilization has not already begun its de- 
scent into the twilight of the gods. There is no longer doubt in any 
thoughtful mind that the danger that threatens the world can be 
averted only by drafting all the powers of science, and all the finer 
possibilities of human nature, into the service of a new statesmanship. 

In this undertaking economics must have a large part. But it is 
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not the appli nomics to private business that are most 
important in t valuable as these applications may be for 
enhancing the efi production. For what is to be gained by 
merely heaping terial wealth with which civilization is 
already top-h Wealth, and ever more wealth. Is this to be our 
everlasting cry? 1 é sping at the means and forgetting the 
ends of human id welfare? The need of the nation is not more 
wealth, but 1 irt of using wealth toward rational 
aims. This ttained ideal of the worthiest economic 
thought of ou [t makes economics not the slave of industry, 
rather it wou try the servitor of mankind. 


Frank A. Ferrer. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE TREND OF REAL WAGES’ 


It is the purpose of this paper to take a long-run view of the course 
of real wages, and to consider the leading factors affecting the wage 


trend together with the major fluctuations about this trend. 


Chart 1 shows a comparison of two wage curves. Curve A was 
constructed by joining together several series.’ The data are for daily 
wages from 1840 to 1890, for full-time weekly earnings from 1890 
to 1914 and for actual weekly earnings from 1914 to 1923. Curve 
B is an average of the index numbers of the weekly wages of laborers 
and artisans compiled by the department of statistics of the Russell 


‘Previous articles on the trend of real wages appearing in the Revrew are as 
follows: I. M. Rubinow, “The Recent Trend of Real Wages” (Dec., 1914, pp. 793- 
817); F. W. Jones, “Real Wages in Recent Years” (June, 1917, pp. 319-330); Paul 
H. Douglas and Frances Lamberson, “The Movement of Real Wages, 1890-1918” 
(Sept., 1921, pp. 409-426). 

4%Curve A consists of the following series: (a) From 1840 to 1860 and again from 
1880 to 1890 the Falkner index was used. It is a simple average of 61 series be- 
ginning with 1840 and 543 series in the latter period. These series cover from 
nine to twenty-one industries; the cotton, woolen, and metal industries are heavily 
represented (see pp. 172-4 Senate Report no. 1394). I have used Falkner’s simple 
average index in preference to his weighted average. In this connection see 
Mitchell’s criticism of the method of weighting used (p. 172 in Gold, Prices and 
Wages). Falkner’s simple average index indicates a smaller increase in wages 
than his weighted index; it is the more conservative of the two, but it is not alk 
that is to be desired. (b) From 1860 to 1880 Wesley Mitchell’s weighted average 
index, more scientifically constructed than the Falkner index, was used. Mitchell’s 
method, applied to the other periods covered by the Aldrich report, would no 
doubt yield a more accurate index, but the labor involved is great, and it is not 
likely that the results would be nearly as significant as for the period of great 
price and wage fluctuations in the sixties and seventies. (See Mitchell: Gold, 
Prices and Wages, p. 120.) (c) From 1890 to 1914 the index constructed by 
Douglas and Lamberson (Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1921, pp. 409-426) is used. It is 
a simple average for ten industries. The general reliability of this index for 
the period in question can be checked by comparing it with the weighted index for 
forty-one industries computed by the Bureau of Labor for 1890 to 1907 (see 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, July, 1908, p. 7) and with the index computed by 
W. I. King for the period 1890 to 1912 (see Wealth and Income of the People of 
the United States, p. 203). These indices are all for manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. King also presents a weighted index of manufacturing, agriculture, 
mining and railroading. This general index shows a greater rise in money wages 
from 1890 to 1912 than the manufacturing-wage index, due to the sharper upward 
trend of wages in agriculture and mining. (d) From 1914 to 1923 a weighted index 
of the average weekly earnings in the two states, New York and Wisconsin, was 
constructed, the weights used being 5 and 1 respectively, corresponding roughly to 
the relative number of wage-earners employed in manufacturing in the two states. 
For weekly-earnings data see New York Industrial Bulletin and the Wisconsin 
Labor Market. 
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trend of the money income received from wages. If, for example, 
there had been a decline in the hours worked it might appear from the 
hourly earnings as though there had been a gain both in leisure and 
wages, when in fact it might well be that the income from wages was 
no larger than before. By using daily or weekly wages it is possible 
to differentiate more clearly the gains or losses in leisure from the 
gains or losses in the wage income. 

But daily and weekly wages give a correct picture of the trend of the 
wage income only on condition that the trend of unemployment remains 
approximately the same. This assumption can neither be proved nor 
disproved by existing information. A comparison will be made later, 
however, between the trend of real wages measured by daily and 
weekly wages and the trend of real wages measured by annual earnings. 

It is not possible to get a thoroughly reliable index of the cost of 
living prior to 1913. We have the retail prices of food as far back as 
1890. Beyond this we have to rely on wholesale prices. But we can 
at least do much better than simply take the general wholesale price 
level. In so far as it is impossible to get retail prices we shall at least 
be much nearer the truth as to changes in the cost of living if we con- 
struct an index for food, clothing, fuel, light, and house furnishings 
weighted roughly according to the expenditures of workingmen’s fam- 
ilies. An interesting example of this method is the index recently con- 
structed by Professor N. J. Silberling for Great Britain in the period 
1779 to 1850. 

Using the data described in the footnote below’ I have constructed a 

‘Cf. the Supplement to the Review of Economic Statistics for October, 1923. Mr. 
Silberling gives a weight of 42 to foods, 8 to clothing, 4 to fuel (coal) and 2 to 
light (tallow). The commodities in the food group with their weights are as fol- 
lows: wheat (15); mutton (6); beef (6); butter (5); oats (3); sugar (3); tea 
(2); coffee (1); tobacco (1). The commodities in the clothing group are: wool 
(3); cotton (3); flax (1); leather (1). 

°This series was constructed in the following manner: 

(a) For the period 1820 to 1840 a weighted index number was constructed 
consisting of the following series: foods, clothing, fuel (coal) and light (candles). 
The weights are roughly similar to those used for the period 1840 to 1860 (see below). 
The food group consists of the following commodities: flour (15), beef (16), pork 
(7), butter (11), sugar (6), coffee (5), cheese (1), fruit (3), fish (1), lard (2), 
molasses (1), tea (2). The weights (given in parenthesis) are roughly according to 
the expenditures of 232 families as given on page 62 of Senate Report no. 1394, 
part 1. The clothing group consists of cotton sheetings (3), wool (3), leather (1). 
I have used Mr. Silberling’s weights for this group. 

(b) For the period 1840 to 1890 the Falkner weighted cost-of-living index was 
used. The series consists of a weighted index of food (41.0), clothing (15.3), fuel 
and light (5.9), house furnishings (2.5), and miscellaneous (3.8). The food group 
consists of beans, bread, butter, coffee, cheese, eggs, fish, flour, fruit, lard, corn 
meal, bacon, beef, ham, lamb, mutton, pork, milk, molasses, rice, salt, spices, sugar, 
tallow, and potatoes weighted according to expenditures (Senate Report no. 1394, 
p. 62). The clothing group consists of women’s dress goods, silks, linen goods, 
hosiery, underwear, cotton textiles, cassimeres, suitings, checks, overcoatings, flan- 
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cost-of-living iod 1820-1923. The index numbers 
are given in t I a comparison of the index numbers 

of foods. clot ving, and general wholesale prices is 
made by deca that, during the first five decades par- 
ticularly, th lex was considerably below the general 
price level re } ) his can be accounted for by the low 
price of foods lecades. On the other hand, clothing 
prices were \ In 1820 the index number for clothing stood at 
215 while the ods was only 56; the average figures 
for the decad ‘e 171 and 54 respectively. Probably 
the cost-of-lis lower in the early period than here 
shown, if it ha nclude rent. 
nels, blankets, nd shoes. The weights used are according 
to the expenditu Many of the commodities included in the 
miscellaneous gt belong in a cost-of-living index, but the 
inclusion of thi e the results appreciably since the whole 
miscellaneous gt 4 f only 3.8, against a total of 68.6. It 
does not appear nly recognized that the Falkner weighted index 
was intended to les The system of weighting used may be 
criticized from t ral price index, but this it never purported 
to be. The write weighted index gives a reasonably accurate 
picture of the wl 1, clothing, fuel and house furnishings. The 
foods used are g nd not the raw materials out of which the 
finished product thing group, on the other hand, cloth rather 
than clothing pr e period in question, however, purchases of 
cloth were more es of ready-made clothing. It is of course 
impossible to s ile prices of these things give a correct 
picture of the n f living. We know from Mitchell’s studies 
that the diverge prices and retail prices was very considerable 
during the period e upheaval. The index here given exaggerates 
the rise in the cost period. By the decade of the eighties, however, 
it is probable tl d retail prices had reached a fairly normal 
adjustment. The wholesale prices) here presented for the 
United States de rom the decade 1850-9 to the decade 1880-9. 
The British cost-of terms of retail prices, declined 6 per cent 
in the same per nd it is possible that the spread between 
wholesale prices been growing wider. If this is so, the cost 
of living was rel early decades than the index shows. 

*For the period I to get a more accurate picture of the move- 
ment of living c ) index. Unfortunately it is not feasible 
to join Mitchell's 1 r index, because in the extraordinary price 
decline from 1865 t gged behind wholesale prices. If the re- 
tail price series w sale price series before this maladjustment 
had been fully re it the whole curve would be thrown out of 
line. 

This series was the index of wholesale prices made by the 
present writer for 1840 (Cf. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Decem- 
ber, 1915), Falkr lex for 1840 to 1890, and the index of the 
Bureau of Labor S 890 to 1920 

‘The differenc: t if we may judge at all by the prices of 
building material I r for building materials for the decade of the 


forties was 70 (191 
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TABLE I (1913 100) 


Decade Food Clothing Cost of living General 
wholesale prices 


1820-9 54 171 80 104 


1830-9 60 161 83 108 
1840-9 56 124 74 93 
1850-9 71 122 86 04 
1860-9 100 197 124 136 
1870-9 90 135 102 109 
1880-9 75 104 83 87 
1890-9 68 83 72 73 
1900-9 78 91 83 87 
1913 100 100 | 100 | 100 


By means of the cost-of-living index we may now make an estimate 
of the movement of real wages. Table II gives the index numbers. 

The real-wage index here presented corresponds closely with esti- 
mates made for Great Britain. Table III gives the comparison by ten- 
year periods. Beginning with 1850 the British wages are given in 
terms of retail prices (house rent is included). 

Table IV compares the real annual earnings (derived from the 
Census of Manufactures) with the daily and weekly index numbers. 
Except for the year 1869 the two series correspond quite closely. The 
general trend is unmistakably the same. 

The curve for real wages is plotted in chart 2 on semi-logarithmic 
paper. The trend has been fitted to the data by the free-hand method. 
The marked decline in real wages appearing in the decade of the six- 
ties is doubtless an exaggeration and therefore the trend was drawn 
so as to discount this decline. The trend here shown [Y = b(1+r)*] 
shows a uniform rate of increase unlike the linear trend (y mx-+b) 
which indicates a diminishing rate of increase. The rate of increase in 
the trend as given is 1.04 per cent per annum. This trend is of 
course not to be taken too seriously. Certainly the latter portion of 
it will be considerably altered by the course of events during the next 
decade. 


II 


So far as the general trend is concerned, it is clear that the dominant 
factor is the increase in production. The production index’ plotted 
in chart 2 has been reduced to a per capita basis by dividing the 
series by the index numbers of persons gainfully employed. It is an 

*This curve was derived from an average of the indices of W. W. Stewart (Am. 
Econ. Rev., March, 1921, p. 68) and E. E. Day (Review of Economic Statistics, 
1921, pp. 20, 37). The index has been extended back to 1880 by using W. I. King’s 
series for this decade. 
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ex of | Index of | Index of | Index of 
: Year | money | cost of real 
wages! wages | living wages 
41 1873 85 106 80 
43 1874 | 82 107 77 
43 1875 | 77 106 73 
15 1876 | 74 101 73 
49 1877 68 93 73 
17 1878 | 67 86 78 
1879 | 66 78 85 
17 1880 66 86 77 
49 1881 68 89 76 
47 1882 70 90 78 
51 1883 | 71 88 81 
51 1884 71 84 85 
49 1885 70 77 91 
52 1886 70 77 91 
57 1887 72 78 92 
48 1888 73 79 92 
43 1889 73 81 90 
41 1890 74 7 96 
42 1891 74 76 97 
42 1892 75 75 100 
51 1893 75 76 99 
51 1894 | 72 71 101 
55 1895 | 73 70 104 
5 1896 74 69 107 
57 1897 | 74 67 110 
57 1898 | 74 69 107 
54 1899 | 75 72 104 
54 1900 | 77 76 101 
59 1901 78 75 104 
62 1902 | 81 78 104 
59 ||: 1903 | 83 | 81 102 
52 1904 | 83 | 81 102 
53 1905 | 85 81 105 
50 1906 | 88 | 85 104 
52 1907 | 92 90 102 
51 19008 | 9. | 87 105 
50 1909 | 92 91 101 
50 1910 | 94 94 100 
19 1911 | 95 | 92 103 
54 1912 | 98 96 102 
7 1913 | 100 100 100 
61 19147| 102 102 100 
51 1915 | 104 104 100 
50 1916 | 118 111 106 
45 1917 | 134 131 102 
38 1918 | 168 159 106 
49 1919 | 193 183 105 
57 1920 | 232 208 112 
55 | 1921 | 207 182 114 
66 1922 | 201 168 120 
71 | 1923 | 220 171 129 
| 


ining various series is used. See footnote 1 above. 
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incorrect procedure to reduce such production indices as we have to 
a population basis. Much of our national production is not registered 
in these indices since they take no account of production which is not 


TABLE III 
Years Real wages: Real wages 
Great Britain! United States 

1790-9 37 

1800-9 41 

1810-9 41 

1820-9 47 46 
1830-9 47 48 
1840-9 49 56 
1860—9 63 53 
1870-9 | 74 77 
1880-9 84 85 
1890-9 98 103 
1900-9 102 103 


1913 100 100 


‘Cf. Sir William Beveridge (Economic Journal, September, 1923, p. 462); G. 
H. Wood (Journal of Royal Statistical Society, March, 1909); and N. J. Silberling 
(Review of Economic Statistics, supplement, October, 1923). For Great Britain, 
agricultural wages are used from 1790 to 1850. Fragmentary data on industrial 
wage-earners indicate that the real wage index for this group ran about one eighth 
lower than for agricultural laborers relative to 1850. With increasing industrializa- 
tion a relatively larger proportion of British wage-earners have been drawn from 
low-paid occupations into better-paid occupations. After 1850 the British index 
takes account of this. Probably this factor is of less importance in the United 
States since our manufacturing industries had to draw from the beginning from 
relatively high-priced labor, due to the abundance of free land. 


TABLE IV 
Years | Real annual earnings Real wages 
(daily and weekly) 
1849 62 62 
1859 59 54 
1869 42 66 
1879 76 85 
1889 95 90 
1889 103 104 
1904 104 102 
1909 100 101 
1914 100 100 


1919 111 105 


York State with the cost of living in New York City and Buffalo for identical 
months we get the following real wage index for 1914-1923: 


eer 95 1922 (Mar., June, Sept., Dec.)..118 


103 1928 (Mar., June, Sept., Dec.)..125 
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for the ma ¥ ther back we go in our history the larger was 7 be 
the proporti ch production. Relatively more was produced pr 
for home The census data on occupations show that the ca 
proportio infully employed” increased considerably up to 

1910. 17 does not mean that a larger proportion were cr 
actually duction in 1910 than formerly, but merely en 
that the lucing for the market, -i. e., “gainfully em- (c 
ployed,” ¥ If therefore any comparison is to be made in 
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' between real wages and production, it is clear that we should use 


production per person gainfully employed, and not production per 
capita. The difference between the two methods is considerable. 

From the chart it is clear that the trend of real wages has not in- 
creased as rapidly as the trend of production per person gainfully 
employed. The real-wage trend shows an increase of 1.04 per cent 
(compounded) per annum, while the production trend indicates an 
increase of 1.29 per cent per annum. 

On the basis of the marginal productivity theory of wages it is to 
be expected that real wages would not increase as rapidly as average 
production.” The trend of wages may be expected to follow the 
marginal product of labor, but not the average product. The con- 
fusion over this matter may perhaps be traced partly to the fact that 
many of the standard textbooks do not distinguish sharply between 
diminishing average productivity and diminishing marginal produc- 
tivity. The return to any one factor depends, however, upon the mar- 
ginal product of that factor and not upon the average product mea- 
sured in terms of that factor. 

Take an illustration from agriculture. So long as land is free, 


"In the March, 1923, Supplement to the American Economic Review, Mr. George 
Soule takes the untenable position that real wages may logically be expected to in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in per capita production. In addition to the 
theoretical analysis, certain statistical errors appear in Mr. Soule’s paper. His 
data show that the average per capita production increased 28 per cent for the 
22-year period from 1899 to 1920, yet he concludes that the “average per capita in- 
crement to national production was slightly under 2 per cent a year,” and that 
“real wages might have increased between 30 and 40 per cent for the period in 
question.” The error here appears to be due to the fact that the per capita in- 
crease in the volume of manufacture was about 38 per cent. But manufacture tells 
but a part of the story. Food, the most important item in the workingman’s budget, 
is dependent upon agricultural production. 

Another serious error is made by Mr. Soule in splicing the index of real wages 
for New York state and Wisconsin on to the index of real wages based on annual 
earnings at the year 1914. The year 1914 was one of deep depression with an 
unusual amount of unemployment. Annual earnings were therefore far below nor- 
mal in this year. I have estimated that the year 1914 was about 7 per cent below 
normal in production and employment (Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tion, March, 1922). This conclusion is supported by the index of business condi- 
tions computed by the statistical department of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company as well as by the Index of Trade of the Harvard Committee 
on Economic Research. To join a weekly-earnings index to an annual-earnings 
index in a year in which annual earnings were about seven per cent below normal is 
clearly indefensible. Had the weekly-earnings index been joined to the annual- 
earnings index at the year 1919, a year closely comparable to Mr. Soule’s base year, 
1889, (see Am. T. & T. index) the index number for real wages would have stood 
much higher in 1922 than Mr. Soule has it. Moreover, Mr. Soule appears to have 
overlooked the fact that the census data on annual earnings prior to 1889 were for 
manufactures and hand industries, while after that date hand industries are 
omitted. The later figures are therefore not of the same order of magnitude. 
The data for 1899 give the figures both ways, and therefore it is perfectly possi- 
ble to make the index numbers comparable. 
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cultivation will tend to become intensive up to the point at which the 
average prod terms of the variable factors of labor and capital 
is equal to the marginal product. So long as the marginal product 
is higher than uverage product (which it is up to the point of 
diminishing averas turns) every added application of variable fac- 
tors will rais rage product. As soon as the marginal product 
falls below the ] ous average product, the application of that added 
increment bec ynomical. As long as land is free, the return 
to the variab tors depends upon the average product. Hence 
the most desirable degree of intensivity of cultivation will be that which 
brings the highest average returns. As soon as the land becomes 
scarce, howevet ltivation is pushed beyond the point of highest 
average returns, the marginal product falls below the average pro- 
duct, and the d e in the marginal product is of necessity more rapid 
than the decline in the average product. As soon as land becomes 
scarce the variable factors can command only the marginal product, 
the difference | the marginal product and the average product 
going to rent Assume that the average product had declined five 
per cent below the point of highest average returns. It would not 
follow on the basis of the productivity analysis that the return to the 
variable factors d therefore fall only five per cent, for in that 
case no rent could be paid on land even though it had now become an 
economic fact production and not merely as before a technical 
factor. Unquestionably the lag of real wages behind production from 
1897 to 1915 was to some extent the result of the increasing scarcity 
of land. 

The use of machinery has resulted in a much larger per capita pro- 
duct. But obviously wages could not increase proportionally or there 
would be nothing with which to pay interest. It is of course clear that, 
the more round-about or capitalistic the process of production be- 
comes, the sina f necessity must be the share of the total product 
going to labor. When an increase in production is due to a greater 
use of capital, real wages must of necessity lag behind the increase in 
production. 

Suppose the increase in production were due to new inventions in 
machinery and equipment which, however, call for no additional capital 
outlay. The return to capital would rise with its increased produc- 
tivity, but labor would make no gains until an increased supply of 
capital resulted from the high rate of return. This would lower 
the marginal productivity of capital and raise the marginal produc- 


tivity of labor. Wages would rise, but not ig proportion to the total 
product. 

Finally consider the case of a larger total product due to increased 
labor efficiency. Let us say that labor doubled its output. If piece 
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rates remained the same, wages would also double. This situation 
would, however, result in lower capital costs per unit of output since 
the capital costs would now be spread over a larger output. In other 
words, while labor costs remained constant, capital costs per unit of 
output would have decreased. Substitution of capital for labor would 
follow and wages would fall. Labor would therefore be unable to 
retain the entire gain in increased output. 

Moreover, it may well be true that the increase in production con- 
sists predominantly of producers’ goods rather than of consumers’ 
goods. This no doubt indicates a greater quantity of consumers’ 
goods for the future than could be possible without this larger supply 
of capital, but so long as the rate of increase in the production of 
capital equipment exceeds the rate of increase in the volume of pro- 
duction as a whole, real wages may be expected to lag well behind 
gencral production. E. E. Day’s studies in national production in- 
dicate that the rate of increase in the volume of producers’ goods is 
much greater than for consumers’ goods. If however we take a 
weighted average of his food and textiles groups,’ giving food the 
weight of 2 and textiles the weight of 1, we get a much closer corres- 
pondence between production and real wages. In this case we are 
forced to use per capita product, but in doing so it is certain that 
the production index shows a somewhat exaggerated increase, since 
more food and clothing were prepared for home consumption in 1899 
than in 1919. 


TABLE V 
fears Per capita production Real wages 
of food and textiles 
1900-04 93 103 
1905-09 100 103 
1910-14 97 101 
1915-19 111 104 


Increased productivity may moreover be expected to increase the 
real wages of the working class only on condition that this increased 
production comes within the field of the workingman’s budget. If im- 
provements result in lower cost and increased production of goods not 
purchased by workingmen, the real incomes of other classes are in- 
creased, but there may be no gain for the wage-earners. It is in such 
cases as this that the difference between value productivity and physi- 
cal productivity becomes important. If the increase in physical pro- 
duct is general, no significance from the standpoint of the present dis- 
cussion attaches to this distinction; but, if the increased physical pro- 

*E. E. Day, Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1921, p. 557. 
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ductivity is limited to a few industries, it may well be that the in- 
creased physi product results in little or no increase in value prod- 
uct. It is the \ product that concerns producers, while it is the 
physical product that is important to consumers. Hence, if the 
commodity in question is one in which labor is interested as producer 
only and not as « mer, he may quite conceivably gain nothing 
from increased } cal productivity. 

There is, how , one consideration which qualifies the above ar- 
gument. If the increased production of the commodity in question 
draws labor fre ther less productive fields, we shall have a higher 
margin of production over the whole field of industry. Diversification 
raises the marg f production, just as variety raises the margin of 
consumption (if the psychologists have not robbed that concept of 
all meaning) In agriculture, for example, diversification not only 
helps to maintain land fertility, but also—and this is the point we wish 
to stress here—1 ts in fuller utilization of various kinds of land 
adapted to tl! vy uses, but not well adapted to the old. With in- 
creasing population, instead of going down on lower margins in the 
production of t! old commodities, diversification makes it possible to 
spread out in new lines where the marginal product is higher. The 
same is true in other fields. Thus the automobile industry has un- 
doubtedly raised wages, for it has given employment to labor at a 
higher level of value productivity and thus drawn labor from lower 
levels in other industries.” 

Finally we have to consider the share of the national product going 
to the community as a whole. Much of the laborer’s income does not 
appear in the pay envelop. An increasing proportion of the national 
income is being absorbed by the community as a whole and distributed 
not according to va principles, but according to the principles of 
equality or need. The wage-earners pay envelop may or may not be 
affected by thes blic expenditures, depending upon the manner in 
which the funds a ised. At any rate these are matters that can- 
not be overlooked onsidering the relation between the movement 
of wages and national production. Moreover, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other | s of social insurance do not appear in the pay 
envelop. 

III 
With the exception of the decade of the seventies, real wages move 
inversely with the general price level. In the burst of prosperity pre- 

“If the rich were limited in their consumption to fancy foods and expensive 
clothing and housing, it is likely that the margin of production would be lower. 
The more varied t nsumption the higher the margin of production will tend to 
be over the whole field of industry, including that covered by the wage-earners’ 
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ceding the panic of 1873 real wages rose, and in the deep and pro- 
longed depression which followed, labor was so thoroughly deflated 
that the purchasing power of wages suffered a decline. With the ex- 
ception of this decade real wages rise with falling prices and depres- 
sion, and fall with rising prices and prosperity. On the other hand, 
the purchasing power of labor as a group rises with prosperity and 
falls with depression, due to increased employment in the first in 
stance and widespread unemployment in the second. It is a common 
fallacy to suppose that the wage-earners’ purchasing power will be high 
if his real-wage rates are high. High real-wage rates do not avail if 
one is out of a job. 

This relationship between real wages and price fluctuations holds 
true of both the major and the minor movements. Five major price 
and wage movements are apparent. The tendency of real wages was 
upward from 1820 to 1849 while the trend of prices was downward. 
From 1849 to 1865 the general trend of prices was upward, and in this 
period real wages tended downward. From 1865 to 1897 the price 
trend was heavily downward while the real-wage movement was strongly 
upward. From 1897 to 1919 the general trend of prices was upward 
but real wages at first fell and then remained stationary. With the 
heavy fall in prices beginning with 1920, real wages rose sharply. 

If we center our attention on the cyclical movements we shall notice 
a similar situation. In the price upheaval of the thirties culminating 
in the panic of 1837 the purchasing power of wages suffered a serious 
decline. With the rising prices leading to the panic of 1857 real wages 
again fell heavily. A further drop to still lower levels came with the 
price upheaval of the sixties. The seventies, the exception to the 
rule, brought the next period of declining real wages beginning with 
the panic of 1873 and culminating in 1877. The last sharp decline 
came from 1897 to 1900 when wages failed to respond to the unex- 
pected upward turn in prices. 

It is evident that price fluctuations have a powerful influence on the 
distribution of the national income. The marginal product of each 
factor is no doubt the normal rate of returns to each. But this normal 
distribution is constantly being upset not only by changes in the 
relative supply and efficiency of the various factors, but also by the 
redistribution of income accompanying price changes. If prices rise, 
the benefit accrues immediately to the entrepreneurial class. In 
time, however, competition among entrepreneurs compels them to bid 
up the prices paid for labor, land and capital until the surplus profits 
are absorbed. In the meantime, however, a fresh rise in prices has 
created a new margin of profits above costs. Entrepreneurs, natur- 
ally, do not pass on these gains to the other factors until compelled 
to do so by the pressure of competition. It is therefore inevitable 
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wages and other costs should lag behind 

int in fact to a redistribution of the na- 

entrepreneurial class. It amounts to an 
earners, salaried persons, investors and 
nt contracts. 

1897 to 1915 when real wages were falling in 
ise in national production, business profits 
eneral price level. This shows itself, for 
stock market. From 1897 to 1913 rail- 

idvanced about 100 per cent. The classical 
| wages correlate inversely is abundantly true 
of price fluctuations on those distributive 


od in which huge corporate surpluses were 
ofits. This meant a great addition to our 
large part of the increased national pro- 
producers’ goods, as Mr. Day’s studies, 

v. The capital equipment came immediately 

he corporations, but ultimately and in 
ced saving imposed by the rise in the price 
salaried people, bond and mortgage holders, 
ete. Rising prices cause a gap between 
of the various factors employed by the 
eturn that each receives. Indeed in such 
that “labor does not receive the full value 


ibor gets more than its marginal product in 
Prices may fall, but labor hangs tenaciously 
ed and does not hesitate even to accept un- 
to wage reductions. The employer in such 
| put to it to reduce costs in some other way 
This he may do by eliminating waste, in- 
sses and machinery and by better manage- 


‘inal product of labor is higher in falling-price 
eduction in the labor force. Thus at least in 


es are purchased at the price of an excessive 


falling-price periods result in a diminution in 
| social saving. Probably the production of 
relatively greater importance. Thus in- 

eriod operates to a large extent on the 
previous period of rising prices. Falling 
wage-earners (and fixed-income classes) the 
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fruits of the property “stolen” from them by the preceding rising- 
price level. The “unearned” property acquired by entrepreneurs in 
the rising-price period is scaled down by bankruptcy, reérganization 
and reduction in capitalization in the period of falling prices. Labor 
now receives, as it were, the dividends that have been accumulating but 
which have remained unpaid in the rising-price period. 

Labor gains, moreover, at the expense of farmers in periods of 
falling prices. Along with many movements of less importance, we 
have had, during the last century and a quarter, eight outstanding 
periods of severe decline in the purchasing power of farm products, 
beginning with each of the following dates: 1817, 1838, 1857, 1868, 
1875, 1882, 1893, and 1919. ‘These were all periods in which the 
general price level was falling heavily. What is the reason for this 
relationship? When general prices fall, industrial depression prevails, 
and the more precipitate the fall the more severe is the depression. 
When industry is depressed the market for farm products is poor for 
two reasons: first, because manufacturing consumes a large part of 
the raw material produced on farms—80 per cent of the raw material 
used in manufacture comes from farms—and, second, because the 
purchasing power of wage-earners, much of which is applied to farm 
products directly or indirectly, is low, due to the prevailing unem- 
ployment. 

In spite of this restricted market, farmers continue to produce the 
normal supply of the raw materials of industry while other factors 
rigidly control the supply. In a period of depression, wage-earners 
do not go out on the program of selling all their labor at whatever 
price it will fetch. They prefer unemployment to a precipitate de- 
cline in wages. Entrepreneurs curtail production in the face of a 
falling market. This curtailment checks the extent of the decline 
in the selling price of manufactured goods. The farmers, however, 
totally unable to control supply, find themselves in the position of 
residual claimants. Throwing their commodity on the market in un- 
diminished volume while other groups are controlling supply, they face 
an adverse purchasing-power ratio. It would be interesting to know 
how low wage rates would have fallen in 1921 if wage-earners had in- 
sisted on selling their full labor supply at whatever rates it might 
fetch. 

It is sometimes argued that high wage rates in the depression period 
are favorable to farmers, for it is thought that the high rates will 
create a good market for farm products. But, unfortunately, high 
wage rates do not help an unemployed man to buy commodities. It is 
the widespread unemployment that causes low purchasing power, de- 
spite high wage rates in the depression period. Now labor is no doubt 
wise from a long-run point of view in resisting wage reductions at all 
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t be claimed that these high wage rates are favorable 
ind the raw materials of farms constitute the chief 
factures. They share in the value of the product 

lative supply of each. If labor curtails its supply 
unemployed rather than accept lower wages) 
full supply of their commodity on the market, 
to the farmer will be inordinately low. Thus we 
id of heavily falling prices the purchasing power 
the purchasing power of farm products falls. 
that the above factors account in the main for 
real wages since 1919. Real wages are now 
ibove the pre-war level. No doubt restriction of 
tributed to the result, but it is easy to overestimate 
[he more fundamental factors discussed above 
duce similar results in many previous periods 
riction on immigration. Certainly real wages 
uve risen as rapidly as they have, had our pre- 
ontinued. Moreover, an unprecedented flood of 
we should probably have were there no restrictions, 
pardize the existing level of real wages. 
Atvin H. Hansen. 
Minnesota 
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THE STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND BUSINESS’ 


The resolution adopted by the Federal Reserve Board in April, 
1923, is, in my opinion, the most important statement of policy since 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve law in 1913. The resolution 
reads: “That the time, manner, character, and volume of open-market 
investments purchased by federal reserve banks be governed with 
primary regard to the accommodation of commerce and business and 
to the effect of such purchases or sales on the general credit situation.” 

The significance of this resolution is not limited to the open-market 
investments of the reserve banks, as mentioned, but must include the 
other two great instruments of stability possessed by the banks, the 
rate of rediscount and the issue of federal reserve notes, for the three 
are tied together inextricably in any effort of the board to pay at- 
tention to the “effect” of their policies on the “general credit situation.” 

The further significance of this resolution lies in three directions, 
first, a comparison with the Federal Reserve act itself; second, a com- 
parison between what the reserve banks did in 1919 and what they 
did in 1923; and, third, a comparison with the resolution adopted by 
the American Bankers’ Association at their convention in September, 
1924. 

First, as to the Federal Reserve act itself. When the draft of that 
bill was introduced in the House of Representatives it contained a 
provision that the rates of discount should be made with a view not 
only to “accommodating commerce,” but also to “promoting a stable 
price level.” But this was changed in committee and when the final 
bill was enacted into law the provision for promoting a stable price 
level was omitted. 

I take it, now, that the phrase “general credit situation,” adopted 
by the Federal Reserve Board in April, 1923, as a “primary” purpose 
of the reserve banks in governing their open-market investments, is 
equivalent to the deleted phrase of the original bill, “promoting a 
stable price level” in governing their rediscount rates. 

And the substitute is perhaps superior to the original, in two re- 
spects. In the first place, the public generally, and the bankers par- 
ticularly, would have been alarmed, in the year 1913, had the author- 
ity been granted to this new engine of concentrated banking to regulate 


*The first of three papers read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association, in Chicago, December 30, 1924, on the general 
subject of “The World’s Monetary Problem.” The other two papers, by Messrs. 
Bellerby and Gregory, and remarks of W. F. Gephart in the discussion, follow. 

*Federal Reserve Bulletin, May, 1923, p. 543. 

*Willis, H. P., The Federal Reserve System (1923), pp. 1985, 1605-1626. 
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prices. In lea, in the first draft of the bill, of a general 
average pl esented by index numbers, in contrast to th 
particula t ir commodities, was eight years in advance 
of the spect of the general price level which culminated in 
1920 and s 1921. People in general do not learn a new 
thing by reas¢ ry; they learn it by hard knocks. And even 
yet it is v vhether the public, or the bankers, can ever 
be brought, lucation or research, to understand the dis- 
tinction w! sts readily make between a general price 
level repres o abstract a concept as index numbers, and th 
movement ular prices back and forth across that 
abstraction y, when it is proposed to entrust a new 
and great s polistic agency with power to regulate that ab- 
straction, t! generally and the bankers particularly can- 
not divorc¢ from the idea that what is intended is the 
regulation urt ir concrete prices of particular commodities. 
It is the lat the all-important thing for them, since it is 
these conc! ind not abstractions, which determine the profits, 
wages, and each particular man in his own particular, 
concrete bus 

The dread ting, by act of Congress, such a power of price 
regulation con ited in the hands of a small body of men, is perfectly 
natural. It to expect that each particular farmer or busi- 
ness man wW t that, if his particular prices slumped down- 
ward, the F Reserve Board and reserve banks had come under 
the influenc vhose prices had boomed upwards, or at least 
not slumped that the remedy lies in getting political control of 
the board so a minate in a different direction. 

In view derations it is probable that those of us who 
have directed ttention towards stabilizing the general level of 
prices hav ture. We have set up a statistical abstraction 
for the guid ey and credit, and, while I believe that that 
abstraction is t mportant criterion with which the public and 
bankers should | .cquainted, yet I concede that the Federal Re 
serve Board showed wisdom, in the present stage of public thinking, 
when it substit the phrase “general credit situation” for the phrase 
“a stable p 

Yet there is portant duty imposed upon economists than 
that of familia bliec with the concept of a general price 
level. Muc ling advice is given, even from governmental head- 
quarters, th e to make the distinction between particular 
prices and t al price level. The Federal Trade Commission, 


for example, 2 lying to an inquiry from Congress as to why 
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the price of petroleum products (gasoline) had so greatly advanced, 
devoted 57 printed pages to a solemn explanation of that advance in 
price, but never once mentioned that, compared with the rise of the 
general price level, the price of gasoline had actually declined. 

It is also on account of failure to make this distinction that it has 
come almost to be accepted that the Federal Reserve Board and re- 
serve banks should conduct themselves with regard to the effect of 
their policies on government financing, instead of the effects on the 
general price level, and that particular classes in the community should 
have representation on the board and the reserve banks in order to safe- 
guard the prices of their particular products. These dangerous ten- 
dencies arise, I believe, from the failure of the public to distinguish 
between a general price level and particular prices. It would seem to 
be no part of government financing to disturb the general price level, 
and no part of any particular class to manipulate the general price 
level with regard to its particular prices. 

In view of this general lack of understanding, it is no wonder that the 
Federal Reserve Board, which evidently knows the distinction between 
a general price level and particular prices, should hesitate to base its 
policy upon that distinction. 

Yet we know very well, from bulletins of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the district reserve banks, that those authorities do actually take 
into account the changes in the general price level as a highly impor- 
tant—perhaps the most important—element in what they designate 
“the general credit situation.” They have constructed sensitive in- 
dexes of price movements which serve as forecasters of the general 
credit situation, and they have also incorporated other indexes, such 
as volume of production, volume of trade, volume of employment, and 
so on, all of which are needful both in the problem of forecasting and 
in the problem of deciding just what shall be the “time, manner, volume 
and character,” as they say, not only of their open-market investments, 
but also of their rediscount and note-issue policies. 

No economist has ever held that the general level of prices can be 
exactly stabilized. There will always be fluctuations of the general 
level up and down, even with the most perfect stabilization of prices. 
What is really meant by stabilization of prices is in fact merely the 
stabilization of “the general credit situation,” so as to avoid only 
the excessive peaks and excessive slumps of the general price level. 
And this, we may say, has been the effect of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board and banks since the adoption of the resolution of April, 
19238. They have, since that date, accomplished as much towards 
stabilizing the general price level as they could have done had they 


‘Report of Federal Trade Commission on the Advance in Price of Petroleum 
Products (1920), 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., House Doc. 801. 
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been operating nstruction from Congress as contained in the 
first draft t 

This policy \pril, 1923, is to be contrasted with the highly dif- 
ferent and hig! lisastrous policy of 1919 to 1921, when the Reserv: 
Board did not le itself by a policy of price stabilization, much less 
by a policy of t stabilization. There were undoubtedly, as we know, 
experienced ban! n the advisory boards and reserve banks in the 
spring of 1919 who saw what was coming through the low rates of 
rediscount, t ge purchases of securities and the multiplication of 
federal reset tes at that time. But they had no sufficient influence 
in the face of t lominant place on the board held by the Secretary 
of the Trea felt himself compelled to float the new issues of 
government sé ties at less than the current rates of interest on the 
commercial a1 nvestment markets. Not until those issues were 
disposed of, in the fall of 1919, were the board and reserve banks free 
of this influe: f the Secretary of the Treasury, and then a few 
halting and | | steps were begun, designed to counteract the in- 
flation whic! 1 been started in the spring of the year. But it was 
too late, and boom went on to its collapse in 1920. Had the 
government t d higher rates of interest on its certificates, or had 
it been willing t the certificates at less than par, then the Secretary 
of the Treasury would have permitted the Reserve Board and the banks 
to make tim udvances in the rates of rediscount and to refrain from 
investing in open-market and government securities, and to refrain 
from the exces ssues of federal reserves notes. But the secretary's 
ambition to make a successful record in the patriotic policy of floating 
enormous loans at low rates of interest, prevented the board and banks 
from doing what, as experienced financiers and bankers, they knew 
should have been done at the very beginning, or in the early stages, 
of the rise of } ; and inflation of credit. 

There was added also the eagerness of member banks in lending to 
Europe on the hope of rehabilitation, and the policy of the board and 
banks could not helping out this laudable optimism. Had the 
board adopted \pril, 1919, the resolution which it adopted in 
April, 1923, had it and the reserve banks applied the resolution 
to the rediscount rates as well as the open-market operations, then the 
extreme inflat ind collapse of world credit in 1919-20 would not 
have occurred, vould have been far less extreme. When the thing 
was once under way, then only the most drastic remedies could be in- 
voked, and the sale of securities and final excessive advance of the re- 
discount rates, forced upon the banks by the danger line of the gold 
reserve in 1920, was the penalty of not governing themselves soon 
enough with “primary regard,” as they now say, to the “general credit 


situation.” 
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Then, when the collapse came in 1920, the board and banks con- 
tinued their sale of securities and kept up their high rate of rediscount, 
long after the “general credit situation” had clearly demonstrated the 
need of renewing purchases and promptly reducing the rediscount rates. 
Had they been acting in 1919 and 1920 upon the resolution of April, 
1923, they would have begun to raise the rediscount rates and reduce 
the open-market holdings in 1919, several months before they actually 
did, and again would have reduced discount rates and increased open- 
market holdings in 1920, several months before they actually did. 

Again, a comparison of what happened in the spring of 1923 with 
what happened in the fall of 1919 and spring of 1920 will show how 
easy it is to stop an inflation when the board and banks begin soon 
enough. During several months preceding February, 1923, prices had 
been advancing at a rate almost as rapid as the first advance in 1915 
and the second advance in the spring of 1919. The board and reserve 
banks were giving close attention to the matter in 1923, knowing quite 
well what they ought to do, but not knowing exactly when, nor in what 
degree, nor in what volume, nor how extensively over the entire country, 
they ought to do it. This question of timeliness is indeed almost the 
whole question of a responsible administrative authority, like the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the reserve banks, just as it is the important 
question deciding the success or failure of every business man. Gold was 
coming into the country in large quantities. The prospects of in- 
flated prices were even greater than they were in the spring of 1919. 
But now, however, in February, 1923, a slight rate advance was made 
by three reserve banks, a slight amount of sales and liquidation of loans 
was made by the reserve banks, beginning in January and February, 
and to this was added warning by the United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, by some of the forecasting agencies and trade associations, and 
in the monthly letters of leading banks. 

Almost immediately, in all parts of the country, the open-market 
operations of the reserve banks and the warnings of a rate increase by 
only three of the banks had general effect. The balances of member 
banks at the reserve banks began to be reduced, and it was discovered, 
now that substantially all the gold of the member banks had been im- 
pounded by the reserve banks, that it was the sale of investments by the 
reserve banks that offset the influence of the gold imports. These 
sales and liquidations of loans had almost an equal effect on the ability 
of member banks to extend loans to business men that a similar export 
of gold would have had, and the slowing up of the commercial loans 
occurred in substantially all parts of the country. Then, in April, 
1923, the board adopted the formal resolution, above stated, express- 
ing in words what it had actually been doing for three months pre- 
viously. 
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Here it he astonishment of many, that the enor- 
mous gold d imports of the country, while all other 
countries we! money basis, nevertheless need not have 
the effect of | prices in this country. As a matter of fact, 
it might alt 1 that, since that date of April, 1923, we 
have not bi gold basis, but have impounded our gold 
beyond thx inking system, and have stabilized prices at 
something 1 n the gold level. And this was done with 
just a slight uch on the two great levers in the hands 
of the rese1 | banks, the lever of the rediscount rates and 
the lever of t! t investments. 

I do not h slight and delicate measures would have 
accomplished a spring of 1919. The country, then, was 
under the i that we were making up the losses of the war, 
and consun to purchase; but in 1923 business men had 
vividly in 1 of 1920 and 1921, and hence only deli- 
cate hints w to make them cautious. Yet this only goes to 
say that sti ( ight have been necessary in 1919. Many 
economists, ban | business men now believe that if the rediscount 
rate in this | have been raised to 7 per cent, or possibly to 
8 per cent, f 1919, a large part of the subsequent boom 
and collaps been avoided. Thus it might have required 
an increas¢ nt in the discount rates of 1919 to accom- 
plish what ent at three reserves banks accomplished in 
1923. It question of timeliness—knowing, when, how 
much, and h loy the instruments in their possession. 

Now, how opening of 1925, no one can say that this 
admirable fea 1923 can be repeated under the conditions of con 
tinually inc! id imports which are relieving member banks 
from direct and ite dependence upon the reserve banks. And 
I think the Fed ve Board and the reserve banks must have been 
astonished at 1 vith which the stabilization of the credit situa- 
tion was effect If anything, they overdid it, and the business 
activity of the « x period has not been as lively, nor the prices of 
products as st naintained, as one could have wished who hoped 
for a stabilizat f the price level. The decline, in fact, became 
rather serious first half of 1924, but since that time three re- 
ductions in the ount rates have been made at New York, and lesser 
reductions elsewhere, so that, along with open-market investment pur- 
chases and oth: stances, a considerable enlargement of business 
and a rise, es] illy in farmers’ prices, has occurred. Meanwhile, 
the reserve baz ive been increasing their investment and open-mar- 


ket holdings, a perhaps, they may be in a favorable position to 
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check the present recovery of prices before it develops into another 
inflation. 

The third comparison which I wish to make respecting the resolu 
tion of April, 1923, is that of the action of the American Bankers’ 
Association at their convention in September, 1924, which appears to 
me to be a serious menace against the stabilizing influence of the fed- 
eral reserve system, and eventually against the continuance of the 
system itself. The bankers complain that the federal reserve system 
now furnishes service of various kinds, without charge, which has re- 
sulted in “an unduly increased overhead,” and that, “in order to earn 
expenses and dividend charges” they “compete for business with their 
own member banks in such fashion that there is danger that in the 
future the operations of the federal reserve banks may tend to ac 
centuate the swings of the financial pendulum rather than to keep the 
swing of the pendulum from going too far in either direction.” The 
bankers then go on to suggest that it may “be wise to limit the federal 
reserve banks to their primary function as banks of issue and redis- 
count.” 

This resolution is quite in line with a previous statement of the 
Federal Advisory Council of bankers addressed to the Federal Reserve 
Board in January, 1922, to the effect that “the federal reserve system 
eee must not be permitted to deal with customers direct and thereby 
incur the risk of immobilizing its funds in credit that may conceivably 
be frozen. Whatever relief the federal reserve banks may furnish must, 
therefore, be granted through the intermediary and under the re 
sponsibility of banking channels.” 

These resolutions are, of course, directed mostly against the open 
market purchases and sales of the federal reserve banks, and they go 
on the assumption that those purchases are made, just as a private 
bank makes its purchases, for the sole purpose of investing its surplus 
funds in order to enlarge its profits or reduce its losses. But these 
resolutions overlook the public purpose of the federal reserve system, 
as contemplated in the act of 1913,’ and make that system subordinate 
to the private profits of member banks. Quite the opposite is the 
policy followed since April, 1923, of governing their open-market 
operations, not solely in order to make a profit, but mainly in order 
to safeguard “the general credit situation.” Prior to the establish- 
ment of the reserve system, the only weapon by which overextension of 
credit and undue curtailment of credit and banking accommodations 
could be met, was the interest rate, but changes in the rate upwards 
came too late to check overexpansion, and changes in the rate down 

‘Quoted by Anna Youngman in American Economic Review, vol. XII (Sept., 


1922), p. 435. 
*Willis, op. cit., pp. 331, 332. 
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of a panic. Now, with the central or. 
ite comes in with the possibility of changing 
or making it more effectual in time of de. 
off or mitigatng the excessive fluctuations 
perations are a more efficient and smooth- 
ediscount rate, simply because they make jt 
vstem to take the initiative and not to wait 
yrder to furnish or withhold the supply of 
the old and familiar one of the functiona| 
demand, and price of any commodity. Th 
ise, is credit, or more exactly, it is the supply of 
ted and loaned by the banks to the public at 
the rate of discount. The federal reserve sys- 
ited by the public to hold the balances of the 
ediscount and issue notes in order to protect 
nregulated activity of the banks in their 
tition for profits. Perhaps the idea uppermost 
persons at the time of the enactment of the law 
n of panics and general deflation of prices. Ii 
realize that the prevention of a collapse of 
shed only by preventing the previous com- 
This was evidently the view of the framers 

the resolution of April, 1923, recognizes. 
soard and reserve banks, in order to accom- 


nave 


it 


an influence not only on the price of 
inting, but also on the supply of credit through 
tions with the public. Sometimes the stabil 
| is accomplished by regulating the price of 
ndirectly affect the supply and demand; some- 
supply of credit, which may, in turn, affect 


nd; and all of this implies knowledge and fore 


which supply and price are related to the demand 
hanging circumstances of time and place. In- 
ikening the board’s regulation of supply of 
nly to the price of credit, the public interest, 
d private interest of bankers, would indicate 
perations of the reserve banks should be enlarged 
d. Only in that way can the public purpose 
ition of April, 1923, be fully accomplished. 
bankers in putting uppermost their private 


rman, “A Popular Theory of Credit Applied to Credit 
XII (Sept., 1922), p. 417. 
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profits is similar but opposite to that of many borrowers and debtors 
who think that the test of the success of the reserve system is in keep 

ing down the rates of interest and increasing the supply of credit. But, 
if we are to have stability of the general credit situation, which means 
relative stability of the general price level, then we cannot have stabil 

ity of the rate of interest on money. We cannot have both cheap 
money and a stable price level. We can only have one or the other. 
We must choose the one that is the more important for the welfare of 
the country. If we want a stable price level with its stable credit 
situation, we must first raise the rate of interest at commercial banks 
in order to moderate or prevent an inflation of credit and prices, and 
then reduce the bank rate in order to moderate or prevent a deflation 
of credit and prices. In short, the rate of interest, backed by open 

market operations, is the crucial factor in the business mechanism ; 
and, therefore, in order to accomplish this regulation, the interest rate 
must not only swing strongly in the opposite direction to business 
tendencies, but must do so several months before these tendencies hav: 
developed into inflation and deflation. 

The present situation in this country is anomalous. The imports of 
gold from abroad have been enormous and we have protected ourselves 
by impounding the gold in such a way that the reserve requirements 
of our banks have lost the significance they formerly possessed. Fur 
thermore, the demand of the public and the administration regarding 
the collection of European state debts owing to us is certainly far 
beyond the capacities of those countries to pay us in commodities and 
services, and even should they try to pay us in commodities we would 
raise our tariffs to prevent it. With such a short-sighted, greedy 
attitude towards our former allies, it seems that we are to continu 
importing gold to such an extent as to make our banks more and more 
independent of the federal reserve system, and to confront us contin 
ually with the possibility of disastrous booms and collapses. 

It is possible that a continuance of the present rate of increase in 
the present American price level will bring the purchasing-power parity 
of the currencies of England and America nearer together so that the 
pound sterling will attain its par value in terms of dollars. The sam 
might be effected by a decrease in the British price level. Part of our 
surplus gold might then possibly move to England and the two coun 
tries would reach the old condition of a free movement of gold. But 
if the other countries of Europe begin to pay interest and debts, as 
England is doing, then an added strain will be placed upon sterling 
in favor of dollars, and the effort to restore its value to par will be 
defeated. If sterling does not return to par, much less will the france, 
unless either our price level rises or the French level falls, or France 
devalues her currency as Germany has done. 
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In the last few years important claims have been advanced on behalf 
of the central banks of the world, claims which go far beyond any- 
thing which was urged on their account in pre-war days. The works 
of a brilliant group of economists of varying national affiliation— 
Keynes, Hawtrey, Cassel, Irving Fisher, Wicksell, and others—have 
voiced these aspirations at the very time when the actual operations of 
these banks, under the stress of war and post-war conditions, were giv- 
ing rise to a not unjustified skepticism. The spectacle of a 98 per 
P cent discount rate at the Reichsbank, in particular, coupled as it was 
| with the utter inefficacy of that rate as an instrument of repression, 

was not designed to encourage further speculations of the kind already 

mentioned. It seems more than worth while, therefore, to ask a gather- 
ing of economists to discuss the question, “What can central banks 
really do?” 


| Pre-War Theory 


Such generalizations on the subject as were contained in pre-war 
books do not help us much. Pre-war theory—in so far as we can 
speak of it at all—was merely a generalization from the policies sup- 
posedly followed by the Bank of England. As Parliamentary in- 
quiries into the policies followed by the Bank ceased many years ago, 
and as the silence of the authorities was broken only on the rarest 
occasions—indeed, the most recent appears to be the interview with the 
Aldrich Commission in 1908—the value of these policies was by noé 
means clear. Had they been clearer, however, they would still have 
afforded a somewhat precarious basis for theory. For the policy of 
the Bank assumes an historical environment which is found nowhere 
else; and a general philosophy of central banking can obviously not be 
built upon so narrow a foundation. 


Such as it was, pre-war theory assumed that the functions of a 
central bank were two, perhaps three, in number, viz.: the management 
| of a centralized note issue, the administration of a centralized banking 
reserve, and the “maintenance of sound credit conditions”—the last 
being indeed the true aim to which the others were clearly subordinate. 
And, further, “sound credit conditions” were interpreted somewhat 
mechanically. 


The Requirements of an Adequate Theory 


Before we accept as possible any or all of the new tasks which the 
forward school desires to thrust upon the central banks, therefore, 


*Paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Economic 


Association, held in Chicago, December 30, 1924. 
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a revision of 1 s necessary. The whole philosophy of cep- 
tral banking reful overhauling. And, since a theory of 
central ban! irily deal with more than one environment, 
the theory « , even if it be straightforward. 

In partic ' central banking requires to take critical 
account of t ps of circumstances :— 

Lh, “Tie netary standards and of different types of 
money mar! sition of a central bank. 

2. The to a central bank. 

3. They tionship between central bank action and th 
ultimate ca anges. 

In other w ( hy of central banking worthy of the nan 
must deal w tal conditions, with technique, and with the 
theory of p | 1inder of this paper constitutes an attempt 
at stating important of the elements to be con- 
sidered. 

A. Envi ditions.—(a) Any theory demanding action 
by a central that that central bank is an effective in- 


strument of imes that the central bank is a marginal 


lender of fu \nd t s by no means always justifiable, and is 
usually only to some degree. It involves the further as- 
sumption tha ntral bank is not at any given moment thi 
marginal lene ite such a condition of affairs as will force 
it into that posi ough, e. g., an “open-market” policy. But a 
thoroughgoi: t be prepared to establish when, and when 
not, a central | capable of “forcing the market into the bank.” 

(b) Atl inding price control by a central bank assumes 
that the monet indard is of a character to make this possible. 


And here on d by the positive difficulty that certain 
types of cur! lard make price control by a central bank im- 


possible in the [In particular, we may lay down the proposi- 


tion: that an ietallic standard, of the type made familiar 
through ninet tury currency reforms, is inconsistent with 
price control | ntral bank. 

It is in this i nt incompatibility, rather than in the unwillingness 


of central ba indertake the task of reform, that we find the 
explanation o 


stance that prices rose by 2 per cent per 


annum from 189 vn to the outbreak of the war, in spite of the 
existence in Euro] t efficiently managed central banks. Does it 
follow from th tral banks had no influence on the price level? 
By no means. In the first place, the reserve policy of central banks 
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a greater or smaller degree the supply of substitutes for metallic or 
standard coin, also influenced the price level. A central bank could 
therefore directly influence the local price level and through this, in- 
directly, the world level of prices in the short run; but so long as the 
central banks of the world did not own the gold mines of the world, 


b 


they were obviously not in a position to control the long-run trend 
of prices. 

(c) On the other hand, there are some currency systems which imply 
the possibility of price control, e. g., an inconvertible paper currency, 
the issue of which is absolutely in the hands of the central bank, which 
is conceived of as being free to shape its issue policy as seems best to 
it. Not all inconvertible paper currencies are in this position, nor are 
all central banks; and it is one of the most important points in a 
rounded-off theory to determine what economic and political cireum- 
stances are most likely to lead to an independent policy in these res- 
pects. 

(d) <A further point of importance concerns the structure of the 
banking units with which the central bank is brought into touch, and 
the nature of the credit instruments employed in such a given system. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that a central bank working in the midst 
of a banking system based on the idea of “unit banks” can operate in 
precisely the same way as a central bank surrounded by a relatively 
small group of large banks each operating a chain of branches. The 
difficulties of central banks working in an economic environment in 
which eligible media of discount are unobtainable in sufficient quantities 
are well illustrated by the case of South Africa, and to some extent, 
by the United States. 

(e) The ease with which the central bank can affect the money- 
market situation at any given moment will vary, lastly, with its own 
reserve requirements and with the reserve requirements which are im 
posed by law or by custom upon the other banks. If its own reserve 
requirements are fixed at a high point, its direct lending operations 
are thereby limited; if those of other banks are fixed high, that will 
force them sooner to the central bank or drive their customers there, 
the higher, other things being equal, these reserve requirements are. 
If the reserve requirements of the outside banks are reduced and those 
of the central bank are increased, that will diminish the effectiveness of 
intervention. If, on the other hand, the reserve requirements of the 
outside banks are strengthened and those of the central bank are 
weakened, that will increase the efficacy of the intervention of the 
central bank. In other words a renewed study of reserve requirements 
in their relationship to central bank philosophy is one of the tasks 
which economists should undertake. In so far as there was a study 
of this matter in the pre-war period, emphasis was too strongly placed 
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on and “elasticity” of issue, and not sufficient 
is been placed upon the relationship of re- 

bank intervention in the money market. 
nique Three, possibly four, methods of con- 
on of the rate of discount, so-called “open- 
\d of rationing, and lastly, and more doubt- 
al pressure. What is to be said for and 
thods of control? The first acts selectively 
bank maintaining a relatively passive at- 
third represent the activities of the bank on the 
being deprived of discretion. The fourth pos- 
those rights which are usually attributed to 
the right to advise and the right to warn. 
What is the object of varying the discount 
sued that the main purpose of a rise in the dis- 
if fresh borrowers, but rising rates, as exper- 
1y provoke fresh borrowers in anticipation of 
so that, instead of declining, aggregate 
increase. There is, in fact, a good deal of 
rise of the central bank rates of discount is 
\ recent controversy between the London 
R. G. Hawtrey ended by the latter making a some- 
itement: “If changes in Bank rate cannot be re- 
olume of trade borrowing, they cannot be re- 

whatever.” 

fact, the rise in the bank rate may be intended 
things besides checking borrowers; it may 
ince, to attract funds from abroad, and to cause 
leposit rates offered by outside bankers in order 
vay of funds may be prevented. In other words, 
the rate may be less to discourage borrowers 
But in any case a rise in the bank rate will 


thay 


iere are other lenders who seriously under- 
this consideration which has given such an 
open-market philosophies of recent years. 
point of view, again, the whole matter of the discount 
t nvestigation. The question at once occurs, 
rise in the discount rate does not always take 
t would be possible to discover adequate in- 
which were utilized in pre-war days; whether 
ilarity of fluctuating and rising discount rates and 
hem in a ruthless manner does not, in fact, 
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whether the rise in discount rates really does act as a_ sufficient 
“deterrent” to check economic enterprise. All these are questions on 
which we can really hear profitably a good deal more than we have 
heard. 

Open market policy. The use of this method is, or seems to be, 
the favorite panacea of the moment. It appears to me that it is r ally 
desirable that the advocates of the open-market policy should be a 
little more explicit in their advocacy of it. 

(a) It obviously makes a great deal of difference whether the open 
market policy is intended to supplement the use of the discount rate 
or whether it is intended to supplant the use of the discount rate. 
Which aim ought the central banks to follow in this respect? The 
answer as obviously turns upon the view one entertains as to the 
efficacy of discount rates in general, and the efficacy of discount rates 
to a given central bank in particular; and talk upon about “open 


market policy” in general only serves to veil the essential difference 
in attitude which is implied in the two alternatives. 

(b) It is important to know whether the object of this new policy 
is to stabilize money rates or to stabilize prices. If the object is to 
stabilize money rates, then the central bank must obviously buy secur 
ities in periods of dear money and sell securities in periods of cheap 
money. If the object of the central bank is to control prices or 
attempt to control prices, then it must reverse the procedure stated 
above. The choice must be based not only upon one’s estimate of the 
possibility of controlling prices in this way, a matter which is open to 
doubt, but also by one’s view as to whether it is desirable to have 
more stabilized money rates than those which are implied by the use 
of the alternative method of discount rate variations. A conscientious 
attempt to control prices by the use of the open-market policy is som 
what too novel to indicate with certainty that the degree of difference 
between the highest and the lowest market rates would not need to bi 
greater than they have been in the past, and therefore to conflict with 
the expressed desire of business men for stability in the price of money. 

(c) In any case it is extremely desirable that economists and men 
of business alike should realize that the quantitative clements are the 
same, whether the central bank uses the method of discount rat: 
variations, or whether it uses the open-market policy. It is certainly 
true that the open-market policy frees the bank from dependence on 
the wishes of outsiders to borrow; the central bank can itself deter 
mine when to increase and to decrease the volume of funds placed at th 
disposal of the market; but though this is an important element it is 
not, by any means, the same thing as implying that the aggregate 
quantity of money, over which the central bank has control, is any 
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greater in the than in the other. It follows from this that 
if the efficacy of f the central bank is in part determined by 
its reserve and requirements, that efficacy of action is sub- 
ject to the sar ntitative limits with the open-market policy as 
with the policy nt-rate variations; and it is extremely de- 
sirable that th t uld be absolutely clearly grasped. 

Rationing. Rat I so unpopular as a method of economic 
control that it irdly worth while to discuss it at any length. 
It is certainly capal achieving the object aimed at, provided that 
people are prepared to swallow the grave economic and social dis- 
advantages wh pany its use. Its dangers are simple. They 
consist in the ] ty of favoritism and in the enormous discre- 
tionary power w 1 method confers upon the central bank. 
If the opportunit for extraordinary profits which are conferred 
upon the fortunat ecipients of the bounties which the bank may 
bestow are to b ded, the only alternative open is to attempt to 
fix the price for 1 y all over the market. Not only must the bank 
fix a price fo n loans, but if these rationed loans are them- 
selves re-lent they also have their price determined by authority, 
and that the ba innot do this easily is so obvious as hardly to 
require comment. In other words, rationing can be dismissed as a 
serious factor it itral bank policy. 

Moral suas effectiveness of warning and advice cannot 
be estimated without an investigation into the type of banker to 
whom they a1 d, and of the powers which the central bank 
keeps in reser\ lurther, the effectiveness of such warning will vary 
from time to t iccordance with market psychology. The rule 
would seem to be 1 h advice is most effective at a time when the 
business world ng from a period of liquidation, but that, 
unfortunately, . time in which such warnings are least needed. 
At any rate, it ir that advice addressed to a small group of 
powerful institutio! likely to be more effective than similar warn- 
ings which have to be addressed to thousands of isolated banks; and 
thus, we are | ght back to the fact already mentioned that the 
effectiveness of | iction of the central bank is intimately associated 
with the structu oney market. But however effective warning 
and advice may b 1 subsidiary element in the general scheme of 
control, it can hardly be contended that economic enterprise has 
reached the stag n advice by itself would be all which the central 
bank would need der to further the policies which it approves. 

C. Price phe hies.—After all that the critical philosophies of 


central banking can do in making clear the difficulties associated with 
environment and technique, there still remains over a problem of gen- 
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eral economic importance which has to be frankly faced. Is it quite 
so certain as some people confidently assume that the price struc- 
ture is directly dependent upon the volume of bank loans, and is it 
quite so clear as these same people imagine that the volume of bank 
loans is capable of direct control by manipulation of rate of interest? 
I raise these questions without the intention of answering them at 
this place, but it does seem to me that economists as a whole have 
taken these assumptions, which are implicit in the demands which have 
been made on central banks, much too much for granted. Here, as 
elsewhere in the field of central banking, what is wanted is critical in- 
vestigation. 
T. E. Grecory. 
London. 
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Great Britain to America is being lightened materially owing to the 
rise of prices in America. The debt is expressed in dollars; the value 
of the dollar is declining; and thus Britain’s burden becomes lighter. 

One might go further and state that the real burden of reparations 
payment due by Germany is becoming lighter as prices rise in Amer 
ica. The payments are expressed in terms of gold; and the value of 
gold depends essentially, at the present time, on the value of the dollar, 
since the United States possesses virtually the only effective gol 
market in the world. As the dollar depreciates, so does the valu 
of gold and of all gold obligations. Instances might be multiplied 
to illustrate this general statement, that whereas a large proportion 
of debts are international and affect at all times more parties than one, 
the real value of any given debt is determined by the monetary policy 
of one country alone. 

Theoretically, there are thus strong grounds for considering mon 
tary policy to be essentially a problem for international treatment. 
The case is considerably strengthened, however, when certain practical 
aspects of the question are brought into evidence. The main purpose 
of this paper is, in fact, to examine the international monctary situa 
tion as it presents itself today, and to consider how burdens may be 
mutually lightened and certain risks eliminated by the relatively sim 
ple process of treating on an international plane problems which, 
through their very nature, cannot be solved by independent national 
action. For this purpose, we should do well to concentrate attention 
on the gold situation, and attempt to determine what problems may 
arise in the future through the general resumption of the gold stan 
dard. 

The position as it stands at present is that almost all countries in 
the world have sufficient gold in their bank vaults to enable them to 
reintroduce the gold standard provided they do not restore gold to 
circulation. Then, in the United States, there is a supply of gold 
much in excess of what is necessary to support the existing price level. 
It is estimated that this country could afford to lose approximately 
a billion and a half dollars of gold without deflation being caused. 

If we wish to look into the future and forecast the results which 
may be expected from this situation, we shall find ourselves handicapped 
through the fact that the monetary policy of the future is unknown, 
and cannot be divined with any degree of certainty for more than a 
small number of countries. All that can be done, then, is to make a 
rough estimate of certain tendencies which may arise in the future, 
and determine the limits of the risk which these tendencies represent. 

It seems probable that the existing surplus of gold in this country 
will continue for some time to permit, if not to stimulate, an upward 
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movement of the price level. The banking system at all times feels 
the pressure of industry and agriculture for easy credit; and whereas 
under a situation in which the gold supply is limited a mechanical 


check is imposed on the continuance of easy credit, the application 
of the check may be postponed, and is in fact occasionally delayed, 
when the gold supply is more than adequate. For instance, it seems 


doubtful whether the rediscount rate would stand at three per cent at 
present were it not that there are more than ample reserves to support 
any consequent expansion of credit. 

One feels, moreover, that this tendency for easy credit conditions 
to continue will not be materially altered by the initial resumption of 
the gold standard by Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the Dominions. These countries have already considerable sup- 
plies of gold and will only require a relatively small import to enable 
them to resume the gold standard, provided they do not restore gold 


to circulation. 
The point to which attention should be particularly drawn is that 


immediately these countries have resumed the gold standard, it will 
be possible for America, by continuing the policy of easy credit, to 


oblige the other countries to accept a proportion of the surplus gold 
here. For, under an effective gold standard, any country can force 


its reserves abroad so long as it is able to throw its exchange rate 
below gold point by a policy of low discount rates and rising prices. 

This opportunity of freeing itself of a certain burden of gold will 
be an added incentive to the banking system here to continue its 
policy of easy credit. Whether the incentive will be resisted or not, I 
am not in a position to judge; we are merely dealing with tendencies. 

May we assume, for the purpose of continuing the forecast, that 
the two influences mentioned will be effective in permitting the price 


level to rise gradually to a position, say, of about 180 as compared with 
100 in 1913, and that at that point a check will be imposed by the 
volume of gold reserves. It then becomes necessary to surmise what 
may be the action of such countries as France, Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Russia, Norway, Denmark, and a score or more other nations 
which may have failed up to that point to restore the gold standard, but 
may still retain their ambitions in that direction. If those countries 


should begin to feel their political situation to be such that they 
could safely resume the gold standard, they would probably find it 
necessary to absorb a certain additional amount of gold. If they 
were to restore gold to circulation, their requirements would be ex- 
tremely heavy. ‘The danger of this is not entirely imaginary. For 


instance, when Switzerland endeavored some two years ago to restore 
the standard, the first intimation we had of it was that gold coins 
were passing over the counter once again. There is reason to believe, 
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in fact, that in certain European minds the actual circulation of 
gold is considered to be the essential feature of the standard. Not 
only is it considered important psychologically as the outward evi- 
dence of the standard, but it is sometimes thought that gold held by 
the people of a country constitutes a valuable line of reserve in case 
of emergency. Or, again, gold circulation might be felt to be essen- 
tial as a basis of an agreement such as that of the Latin Union before 
the war, whereby the legal tender currency of any one of the four 
countries circulated freely in all the others. Then there is the ques 
tion of national prestige, which is by no means a negligible force, 
and might find expression in the demand for gold circulation. These 
factors, coupled with the very general sentiment that the pre-war 
system constitutes, in all its details, the ideal towards which countries 
should direct their efforts, are strong enough to cause some reason- 
able apprehension. 

The actual extent of the damage which might be caused is difficult to 
estimate, even broadly. If the gold standard were to be resumed on 
exactly the same scale as before the war, with reserve ratios the same, 
deflation would be entailed from whatever position may be reached in 
the present upward trend (we have suggested 180) to approximately 
the pre-war level of 100. That does not seem in the least probable. 
But there are nevertheless two important possibilities to be confronted: 
that of an immediate and fairly continuous upward movement of prices ; 
and that of a subsequent decline due to the absorption of gold by coun- 
tries wishing to follow the fashion of resuming the gold standard. 

Whereas it is impossible for any single individual to estimate the 
risk which these possibilities represent, some approach to the problem 
might be made if those responsible for the monetary policy of different 
countries were to meet and lay bare to each other their plans for the 
future. Only an assembly of the financial representatives of the various 
nations could gauge the danger, and only such an assembly could 
establish a practicable plan for avoiding it. A considerable group 
of them has, in fact, already met. In 1922, the representatives of 
some thirty nations, mainly from Europe, met at Genoa for a confer- 
ence on economic reconstruction. The financial experts were as- 
sembled in a separate commission, and were requested to examine the 
problem of financial reform. These representatives, provided pre- 
sumably with a fairly reliable basis of understanding of their own 
situation and of that of their neighbors, decided that the risk we are 
discussing of simultaneous and competitive attempts by states to se- 
cure monetary reserves was one of the most serious with which the 
world was confronted; they accordingly set about the task of finding 
a solution. (Their proposal is embodied in the first twelve resolutions 
of the Financial Commission of the Genoa Conference, adopted unani- 
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lission, and subsequently by the conference.) 
d is gaining ever-increasing support from both 
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is up to the present secured any considerab) 
on the European side of the Atlantic. For this 
ts the attentive consideration of all concerned in 
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dertake to use their influence to secure the application of the system 
approved for their respective countries. 

As far as America is concerned, it is evident that any suggestion 
of a change of policy or system would be as inconceivable as it would 
be inacceptable. European states are more fully aware of the im 
portance of the stable dollar, to which they have been able, during the 
last three years, to anchor their own currencies, than to admit of any 
tampering with its foundations. 

Moreover, the purpose of the conference would be educative, rather 
than rigidly regulative. It would aim at consolidating the system, 
in all its parts, on sound principles and preventing violent transitions 
from one sort of system to another. It would not attempt to erect 
machinery for regulating the flow of gold itself, once the initial redis 
tribution of reserves had been effected. 

Whereas the system outlined above was devised originally to avoid 
the occurrence of gold shortage, it is equally applicable to a situation 
in which gold supplies are redundant. All that would be necessary to 
secure the absorption of surplus gold would be for a number of 
countries to undertake so to modify their monetary systems that 
greater supplies of the metal would be needed. Such a method unques- 
tionably raises difficulties, but a moment’s reflection will show that 
this is the only way in which a surplus of gold can be dealt with other 
than through the restriction of gold production. 

This method of adapting the international monetary system to suit 
the gold reserve situation is thus applicable to a condition either of sur 
plus or of shortage. In the case of threatened shortage there is, 
however, a second system, which may become very general in the future, 
for economizing reserves. It would entail the recognition of inter- 
national central banks which would hold a part of the reserves of 
“member” central banks, on the same system as the federal reserve 
banks hold the reserves of member banks here. There are already a 
number of precedents for such a procedure. The Banks of France 
and Italy, for instance, hold a proportion of their reserves in the Bank 
of England. If this system were extended it would not only add 
greater strength to the international situation as a whole, but would 
provide a means for effecting a considerable economy of gold. 

It has been suggested, moreover, by a prominent American banker, 
that measures of codperation might be devised as between the joint- 
stock or commercial banks of different countries of such nature as to 
enhance the general state of cohesion of the international system and 
provide an additional means of economizing gold. It is beyond my 
capacity to deal constructively with such a suggestion, except to in- 
dicate that such measures have been applied with signal success on an 
interstate basis in this and other countries, and might equally be ap- 
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plied on an international basis, granted that the same spirit of mutua] 
confidence could be developed. 

The suggestions which I have been able to throw out in this brief 
paper are somewhat sketchy. The principal task has nevertheless 
been accomplished if, in addressing a research organization of this 
character, I have been able to direct their members’ thoughts toward 
a new field of discovery, and intrigue their imagination with something 
of its potential interest. International codperation in banking yl] 
spring into being as an inevitable development, just as soon as the 
political atmosphere will allow. The opportunities for constructive 
service in assisting and directing this development will be numerous; 
for the progres ilthough perhaps slow and tedious in the beginning, 
will ultimately attain far-reaching limits. The world will, at some 
future date, become a unit. Economic forces are incessantly pressing 
nations closely to each other. In consequence of this and of the 
increasing opportunities it affords for personal intercourse, a healthier | 
spirit of international understanding will gradually develop and will 


continue steadily to determine the artificial antagonisms of race. The 
last barriers between communities must ultimately fall, just as they 
have progressively dissolved throughout the history of civic growth. 
The process of integration in the monetary sphere will not fail to 
follow the wider codperative movement; for it is in this field that 


codperation is most logical and perhaps most urgently required. 
It is to be remembered that the monetary machine itself is operating 
in highly sensitive surroundings and should not be unduly strained 
by premature extension. Conservatism has perhaps a special merit in 


this sphere 

It is felt, however, that the dual requirement involved in this con- 
ception of a gradual and restrained advance is adequately met by the 
measures for international coéperation recommended in these notes; 
for while satisfying the extremest tests of caution they nevertheless 
make clear the way for continuous evolutionary. development on a 
world-wide SCale 


J. R. BEvuEersy. 


International Labor Office, 
Washington Branch. 
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DISCUSSION 


W. F. Geruart.—The chief points which Professor Commons has made 
seem to me to be the following: 

First: -That the federal reserve system is an agency through which a 
great public service can be rendered and that one of the most important 
services of this character is in bringing about a more stable price level by 
the system through the control of the credit situation by open-market oper- 
ations, rediscount policies, and other activities. 

Second: That to accomplish these results there is needed on the part 
of business men and bankers a better understanding of what a price level 
is and the possibilities of accomplishment through the federal reserve system. 

Third: That the Federal Reserve Board is wise in using the phrase 
“control of the general credit situation,” as in the resolutions of 1923, rather 
than the phrase in the original bill, “producing stable price levels,” as 
descriptive of one of its purposes. 

There is no doubt about the great need of a better understanding by 
business men and bankers as to what the federal reserve system is, what 
it can do, and what it cannot do. It is perhaps almost equally true that 
there is needed by students of banking a better comprehension of what the 
original framers of the act intended that the system should do, and also 
a clear recognition on the part of everybody as to the practical limitations 
of a quasi-political body, such as the Federal Reserve Board, in dealing 
with the thousands of banking and business institutions which are affected 
by its real or assumed action. The time of rechartering the federal reserve 
banks is approaching, and notwithstanding the widespread recognition of 
the great and, indeed, the almost indispensable service which has been 
rendered by the system, yet the carping critics of the federal reserve organ- 
ization are not decreasing either in numbers or volubility. If to the luke- 
warm and even active opposition of many country bankers there is added 
any considerable criticism from the commercial bankers in our large cities, 
the outlook for the federal reserve organization is not promising. The 
federal reserve system as a unifying agency for informal, voluntary 
action to further public welfare has accomplished, and can yet accomplish, 
a very great service. Indeed, the unheralded and unofficial action of the 
board and the organization is often more important than any official and 
publicly announced decision. It is the the one agency in our banking system 
which is even yet largely an independent system of banking that provides 
a means of coéperation. 

A number of the commercial bankers have been disposed to criticize, 
during the past year, the open-market operations of the federal reserve 
system, because many of them sincerely believe that these operations have 
seriously affected commercial bank rates. Whatever may have been the 
purpose, whether that of serving a public end or making expenses and 
profits for the organization itself, there is little doubt on the part of the most 
careful students of the subject that these open-market operations have not 
seriously affected the commercial bank rate. There has been such an 
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nk credit during the past year that, large as 
have been in the aggregate, yet their effect 
nk rates has probably been relatively small. 
nd related matters somewhat of a conflict of 
zood and the private interests of the bankers 


reserve system are stockholders, and doubt- 
ame viewpoint that any stockholder in a cor- 
expect dividends on their stock. And yet, 
been prevailing during the past year, the 

which they hold stock could only make 
ealing in the open market. Whether or not 
portant fact is that the commercial banker 
h a time and at the same time insist that the 
wise compete with the commercial bank.  Per- 


not yet comprehended that a central banking 


ed to providing an emergency currency, 
serve many of the ends which ought to b 
ral banking organization. All this and related 

far we are even yet from an understanding 
1 central banking organization can do and what 
to the public is not to be sacrificed, it will 
bankers and business men to modify some- 


federal reserve organization. It is especially 
understandings and to agree clearly upon a 
question of rechartering the banks arises. 
ofessor Commons discusses is one upon which 
of opinion, both between students of banking 
believe that the federal reserve organization 
stable price level through its control of the 


On both of these points there is marked difference 


of opinion. | 1s to whether the federal reserve system, or any central 
banking syste n actual practice, control the credit situation; and, 
second, even if it did, whether this would result in producing stability in the 
price level. to be an assumption of an identity between 
controlling the g il credit situation and producing a stable price level. 
I do not agree tl things are the same, even if, as hardly seems 


possible, the fed 
credit situation 
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changes in prices result fundamentally from 
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prices. Under our present industrial and 
fundamental conditions and factors which ar 


basic and which cause increases and decreases in the demand for credit 
are at the same time most potent in working for lower and higher price 
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levels. If the federal reserve organization were ever so perfect, and if 
its policies and actions were determined with superhuman wisdom, and if 
for this reason very definite control resulted over the general credit 
situation, neither stable or approximately stable price levels would, in my 
opinion, result. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the federal reserve organization 
can render considerable service with respect to affecting the general credit 
ystem and something, perhaps decidedly less, with respect to stability of 
prices. It can, by study of fundamental forces affecting credit and prices, 
take such timely action and give such warning of prospective conditions 
as to produce a considerable degree of codperative action on the part of the 
commercial banks of the country and thus prevent to a certain extent 
undue credit expansion. But the friends of the federal reserve organization 
should never lose sight of the practical administrative difficulties that 
confront it. It is a semi-political organization, peculiarly subject to 
attack by discontented and disappointed elements in the business and bank 
ing public. It seems to many to be a great, giant monopoly with power to 
control the welfare of the individual and the prosperity of an industry or 
of the nation. It has in popular thought imputed to it much power that it 
does not in reality have. 

Because of the great delicacy of the work it has to do and can do, becaus 
of the seeming great power it has over the business life and prosperity of 
the nation, and because finally of the great service it has rendered and 
can render, it should make haste slowly until business men and bankers 
understand it better. Popular anger was responsible twice for wrecking 
a central banking system in this country. Let not the friends of the present 
system, in their mistaken loyalty, ask too much of it and thereby render 
a disservice to it. The system may show its wisdom by restraining itself 
and not meeting the expectations of its most enthusiastic supporters. 


THE LONDON CORN MARKET AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


If we look only to the laws known as Corn’ Laws, which regulated 
the export and import of foreign grains, the eighteenth century seems 
to close in an atmosphere of regulation thicker and more aggravating 
than after or before. Certainly the trade in corn is freer in England 
today than it was in 1800, because today not only the home trade but 


also the foreign trade—the major department—is entirely free. But 
the corn trade was freer in 1800 than in 1700. For in 1800 the home 


trade, representing nine tenths of the total trade, was free, though 
the other tenth—the foreign trade—was rigidly regulated. The 
freedom of the inland trade in corn was slowly won. From medieval 
times, in particular from the fifth and sixth of Edward VI c. 14 (1552) 
there were severe penalties against the statutory offenses of fore- 
stalling, regrating and engrossing: 

(1) Whosoever, the statute ran, shall buy any merchandise or Victual 
coming towards any Fair or Market to be sold; or make any 
Bargain for the same, or make any Motion for enhancing the price, 
or move any Person coming to the Market to forbear bringing the 
things to be sold, shall be judged a Forestaller. 


(2) Whosoever shall regrate or get into his hands in any Fair or 
Market, any corn, etc., brought into the Market to be sold, and sell 


the same again in any Fair or Market within four miles, shall be 
reputed a Regrater. 


(3) Whatsoever Person shall engross or get into his Hands by buying 
or promise taking other than by Lease of Land or Tythe, any 
Corn growing, or other Corn, with intent to sell again, shall be 
reputed an unlawful Ingrosser. 

The line between these several offenses was not easy to draw, in par- 
ticular that between regrating and engrossing; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand Adam Smith’s remark about “all persons not being fore- 
stallers, that is, not selling again in the market within three months.” 

The statute of 15 Charles II (1662), which Adam Smith eulogized— 
he says of it, “All the freedom which the trade of the inland corn 
dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was bestowed upon it by this statute”— 
conceded the liberty to buy corn in order to sell it again, when it was 
below a certain limit, provided that it was not resold for three months 
within the same market. In 1772 (12 Geo. III 1772) Parliament, 
zealously incited by Edmund Burke, repealed the ancient statutes ; and 
no more was heard of these offenses till in the trial of The King vs. 
Rusby (1800) it was held that under certain circumstances buying to 


*Readers may be reminded that corn in England signifies wheat. 


*Regrate means literally “to scrape again” and so to snatch a further profit. 
*Wealth of Nations, bk. IV, ch. 5. (Ed. Cannan II, 34.) 
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sell again was an offense still liable to be punished by the Common 
Law with fine and imprisonment at least, if not with whipping and 
the pillory. The decision, which excited much adverse criticism in the 
pamphlets of the day, did not imperil the ordinary corn dealers, but 
only certain jobbers who were what we today should call professional 
bulls." The result was not to abolish their practices, but to make 
them for a time more cautious. 

In 1795 and the lean years that followed there were murmurs among 
the populace—in Cambridge for example, as we may read in the 
Reminiscences of Henry Gunning—expressive of a desire for vengeance 
on the dealers; and in 1880 a committee of the Lords examined the 
allegations that were floating about. They reported that “they had 
not been able to trace, in any one Instance, anything more than such 
suspicious and vague Reports as usually prevail in Times of Scarcity ; 
and they are of opinion that what have been represented as deep 
schemes and fraudulent Practices to raise the market, have been only 
the common and usual proceedings of Dealers in all articles of com- 
merce where there is a great demand and where great capitals and 
great activity are employed.” And of the dealers in corn they re- 
ported that “persons engaged in this Branch of trade are highly 
useful and even necessary for the due and regular supply of the mar- 
kets and may, therefore, be considered as rendering an important 
service to the Public at large.’ 

But the agitation had one good result. It induced the Commons’ 
committee in the following year (1801) to take evidence from traders 
with a view to seeing whether defects of machinery were a cause of 
the High Price of Provisions. Their recommendations were not revolu- 
tionary, but these and the evidence on which they were based exhibit 
in fullness the structure of the trade in 1800." 

Forty to fifty years ago the Corn Exchange had been transferred 
from Bear Quay to Mark Lane, a freehold property of eighty shares 
held by the factors and dealers in corn. The proprietors, (i.e., the 
shareholders) allocated the stands, and “although it is stated that 


‘Committee (H. of C.) on the High Price of Provisions, Seventh Report, June 
24, 1801. Evidence of W. Reynolds, a corn dealer. 

‘Committee (H. of L.) on the High Price of Provisions, Dec. 22, 1800, Second 
Report. 

*Committee (H. of C.) on the High Price of Provisions, Seventh Report, June 
24, 1800; respecting the Machinery of the Corn Trade. Their recommendations 
were: 

(a) A new and bigger Corn Exchange, 

(b) That factors should expose all their samples, 

(c) That factors should give bond not to deal on their own account, 

(d) “That the practice of purchasing Corn to sell it again, in the same or some 

subsequent market before Delivery and consequently before the payment 
becomes due on the first sale, ought to be discouraged.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Possess these stands is never transferred for a valuable 
consideration, ease would thereby be vacated; yet there seems 
reason to be that in some instances large sums have been given 
for such an dation: without which it appears wholly impracti- 
cable for anyone to carry on the trade of a factor or dealer in corn 
to any materia tent; though the Exchange is indeed considered as 
open to all v to buy and sell; and there are instances of Per- 
sons attendin; irket at times who bring with them their samples 
in their po 

Fourteen individuals, who were corn factors, held a controlling in- 
terest in t! . and they took care, whenever any person applied 
to them fo d, to prevent his obtaining one if he was likely to 
employ hims factor. But to the dealers whose work was at 
this time not il, but complementary, to theirs they had no such 
objection. Hence the dealers were now almost as numerous as the 
factors. On the Exchange were sixty-four stands, occupied by some 
fifty peop! (hirty of these were corn factors and twenty were 
dealers. Eight factors dealt for the Kentish people only and were 
known as “Kentish Hoymen.” 

Mark Lane was a general market for all the grains; wheat, barley, 
oats, etc., for grown grain and imported foreign grains. The 
foreign grait most of the home grain reached London by sea. 
The amount | ght down by river or by inland carriage bore a very 
small proport to the total of London’s consumption. The supplies 
from the home counties of Kent, Essex and Suffolk chiefly came from 
the growers direct, and were sold in “runs.” One shipload would con- 
tain consignments from several growers to several factors; and the 
consignment on a particular ship from Farmer A to Factor Z 
was a “run.” e supplies from the more distant parts of Essex and 
from Norfolk | elsewhere came chiefly from the corn merchants 
who had bought in the country from the farmers at the farms, or on 
the local market \mong the several grains a greater part of the 
wheat came from farmers and a greater part of the barley and oats 
from merchants. Flour milled in the country and destined for London 
missed Mark Lane altogether, passing straight from the country miller 
to the town baker by the medium of flour factors. But barley, malted 
in the country perhaps by the farmers themselves, reached the London 
brewers through Mark Lane. 

Very few farmers came up to Mark Lane to sell their own corn; 
99 per cent was in the first instance sold on commission by the factors. 


Through them the wheat passed to the millers or to shipping factors 
for reshipment. London millers bought direct for themselves and 
"H. of C. Report of 1801, Seventh, p. 4. 
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bought for their own mills only. Distant millers bought through factors. 
Cases sometimes occurred of wheat coming up to London and re- 
turning to the county whence it came. “I have known,” said a 
corn factor, “a run of wheat sold at the Corn Exchange, coming 
from the coast of Essex and bought to go back again into the same 
County for the supply of the Miller who could not obtain a sufficient 
quantity in his own neighbourhood.” Similarly, through the agency 
of the factors, the barley passed to the maltsters and the distillers; the 
malt to the brewers and the distillers; the oats to the dealers or jobbers 
as they had been called from old times. The dealer in oats was not 
a manufacturer, as the others were. He in turn would retail to the 
public, buy for stable keepers on commission, and perhaps keep horses 
for himself. 

As a seller for his farmer clients the factor was in very much 
the same position as a modern stockbroker. In the home trade he 
took his regular commission per quarter and did his best for them. 
The seller’s name was not disclosed except in case of a dispute, and 
the factor was usually given a free hand as to the price he should 
take. In the foreign trade there had been a recent change of practice. 
Here, on account of the extra risk and trouble caused by the out- 
break of the French war (1793), factors now received, in addition to 
the commission per quarter, a percentage on the amount sold. Ad- 
vices from importing merchants of consignments from abroad were 
usually accompanied by instructions to sell at specified prices. But 
whereas, according to the practice of the London Stock Exchange, the 
stockbrokers deal only with the stock-jobber—buying from him or 
selling to him according to the client’s orders—the corn factor was 
primarily a seller only and dealt with trade consumers, the millers 
or their agents. One witness before the Committee of 1801, Nathaniel 
Brockwood, who was at once a corn factor and buyer for the London 
Flour Company, was careful to state that he kept his two businesses 
rigidly separate. “It is the duty of the Factor,” said another, “at 
all Times to do as well as he can for his Correspondents; it is the in- 
terest of the buyer or the miller to buy as cheap as he can. These 
two operations, the one or the other, will generally give the market its 
fair value.” 

It was complained in these days of rising that the factors, 
selling on sample, exposed only a selection of their samples, so that 
the buyers had no index of the quantities they represented. What 
would be the result—this same witness was asked—of compelling 
factors to mark on the samples the quantity to which they related. 
He replied, “Great fluctuations would be continually taking place, 


‘Report of 1801, Seventh. Evidence of J. Stonard. 
*Evidence of the Clerk of Messrs. Wilson (Corn Factors and Corn Merchants). 
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because it is not infrequent that corn, particularly from abroad, as 
also from the Coast, particularly the Norfolk Coast, is kept back 
by contrary winds, and from the Foreign Countries by frost, etc; in 
consequence of large Fleets arriving greater quantities of Corn are 
for sale on the same Day, the Buyers are timid, and the Corn feels a 
great depression.” 

The answer is obscure. Does it mean, “Where ignorance is bliss, 


‘tis folly to be wise’? More probably the witness, whose principals 
were at once factors and dealers, desired to imply that the correction 
of irregularities of quantity was being better performed by the ma- 
chinery for equalizing prices already at work behind the scenes. 

To understand this machinery we must analyze the functions of the 
dealer. A comparatively new personage in the trade of wheat, the 
dealer was an established institution in that of oats; and this for 
two reasons. In the first place, the oats dealer corresponded to the 
miller and was as indispensable as he, but as the miller in addition 


to buying the wheat made it into flour, he was called a miller. The 
buyer of oats contributed no change of form to the product, and so he 
called himself a dealer in oats. In the second place, a great amount 
| from abroad. Between 1697 and 1765 oats 
comprised more than two thirds of British imports of grain, and over 
m 1697 to 1801 the oats imported into Great 
Britain were twelvefold those exported: whereas for the other cereals 


of oats was imports 


the whole period fri 


there were in the aggregate big balances of exports.” Most of the 
oats came from Ireland; for until 1806 Ireland was, for the purposes 
of the grain trade, a foreign country. Parnell’s Corn Committee in 
1813 made much of the increase in the food supplies derived from 
Ireland. But the increases were still mainly in oats,” much of which 
was purchased by government for the service of troop horses in the 
Peninsular War. 

The growth of this import trade stimulated a class of traders who 
were objectionable to the old-fashioned dealers, and by common con- 
sent called “jobbers.” ‘I mean by jobbers,” said Mr. R. Snell, a dealer 
in oats, “people who stand between the consumers of this metropolis 
and the factors, those who buy up the Oats and before the arrival 
of the fair Buyer or Consumer, place them in the Hands of the Factor 
to sell again the same day or the same market...... There is a term 
at Market when we ask for a sample of Oats, wishing to know whether 

“Skene Keith, Farmers’ Magazine, Aug. 2, 1802 (vol. 8, 277). 


“Corn exported from Ireland (barrels): 
1803 1813 
23 other kinds, ie., mainly oats.............. 494,421 1,058,325 


Quoted from A. E. Murray, Commercial Relations between England and Ireland, 
app. B, p. 441. 
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they are on board ship or in granary, and why we ask is we suppose 
all oats in granary to belong to those Jobbers and all People who 
know the true character of Jobbers will not buy of them.” 

With the growing importations of wheat towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, parallel changes occurred in the wheat trade. The 
dealer dealing in wheat on his own account made his appearance. 
Dealers, we are told in 1801, “occur largely in the importing line”; 
dealing on independent account in British corn “was not usual but 
may happen.” Several of the witnesses to the committee styled 
themselves dealers. It was a respectable profession. There was 
doubt, however, about the advisability of factors becoming dealers on 
their own accounts, a practice which was becoming common, though 
it is spoken of in 1801 as “a recent thing.” The factors, it was ad- 
mitted, “do at times import on their own account”; and the factors 
contended it was for the benefit of the country. The committee thought 
differently, and recommended that they should be placed “fon the foot- 
ing of Brokers in other Trades carried on within the City of London.” 
It was felt that the factor ought not to employ the confidential know- 
ledge he had of the home trade for foreign dealing on his own account, 
since he then might have an interest in conflict with that of his 
clients. 

But what of the jobbers? All the witnesses complained of their 
existence and indeed displayed an inside knowledge of their functions, 
but nobody admitted to being one or specified any jobber by name. 
A member of the committee, giving evidence, said “I cannot say that 
any persons make it their chief business.” Who then are they, asked 
the committee?—‘Persons connected in one way or another with the 
corn trade, and having property and credit and considering the Prices 
will go still higher, may make purchases with a view to sell again.” 
Men of property and credit! Respectable men did it, but it was not 
respectable. What then was “it”? In its most refined form it was buy- 
ing to sell again without handling the produce; with an eye to profit on 
the rise in price in the interval. It was, as we should put it today, the 
operation of “bulls” buying for a rise. A witness describes it thus: 
“A person coming to the Corn Market on Friday and finding many 
Country Buyers, concludes the Market will rise on Monday; he pur- 
chases a quantity of Wheat, 400 or 500 qrs, with a view to selling the 
same on Monday, and the interval between his buying and selling re- 
quires no capital to carry that practice on.” The factors, said the 
dealers, look up to the jobbers because a sale to them means a second 
sale later. The dealers, said the factors, are the parents of the 
jobbers! The decision in the trial, The King vs. Rusby (noted above) 
scared the jobbers for a time; and the committee of 1801, relying on 
the fact that buyers of corn were allowed a month’s credit by the 
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COMMUNICATION 


“Economics and Portland Cement Prices’ 


Recently I have read with much interest an article published in the 
American Economic Review for December, 1924, in which Dr. Frank A. 
Fetter presented a review of the book Portland Cement Prices. 

I am acquainted with the reasons which induced a number of cement 
manufacturers in the East to request Messrs. Willis and Byers to make a 
study of Portland cement prices. I know, therefore, that this work was 
initiated because of the widespread misunderstanding evidenced on the part 
of the public generally during a period of years prior to the action brought 
by the Government in 1921 against the Cement Manufacturers Protective 
Association, and emphasized at the time of the trial. No thought that the 
work proposed would have any influence in the decision of the case which 
already had been tried entered my head when I gave support to the study 
thus proposed. The evidence was in the hands of the court several months 
before the study was undertaken, and the findings of the court as to the facts 
were handed down five months before the book appeared. I believed that 
a plain statement of the facts in connection with our industry would main- 
tain the public’s good will toward our industry, which it had enjoyed for 
many years prior to the war, and I think that the results have confirmed 
this belief. In view of the statements to the contrary made by Professor 
Fetter, I request that you publish this letter as a correction of these and 
other errors. 

Mr. Fetter’s assumption that prices in the cement industry are made 
fundamentally as were prices made by the steel industry, as discussed before 
the Federal Trade Commission in the Pittsburgh-plus case, is entirely un- 
warranted. It is true, as Professor Fetter says, that in this industry there 
are few mills that do not have a variety of mill nets on the cement shipped 
each day. Usually, however, a mill has its own mill price under which the 
larger proportion of its production is delivered to its customers. Outside 
of the Lehigh Valley district, where the percentage is larger, only a small 
percentage of the production of a mill goes into territory where the mill 
net is reduced. 

The question here is a difference of opinion between economists as to 
whether one mill price to all without exception from a given mill is better 
than the practice of the cement industry to make one mill price to a vast 
majority of the customers of the particular mill and extending its sales 
effort into freight disadvantage sales territory, with a lower mill net, to take 
up surplus production. But as a practical matter I believe the latter 
method results in a lower average price to the public than the former. At 
least, this is a conclusion the cement industry has reached in its effort to 
secure to the consumer the most direct and cheapest distribution. 

Mr. Fetter’s method of price determination would insure monopoly in 
many instances. If one were to suppose, for example, that a plant suffi- 


*Letter from President G. S. Brown, of the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
Easton, Pa.; dated January 27, 1925. 
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ciently large to furnish all the cement required, let us say in the city of 


Pittsburgh and the immediately contiguous territory, should be located in 
that territory and without freight of consequence to destination, while other 
mills were located freightwise at a great distance from Pittsburgh, it 
would be possible for such a mill to get a tremendously higher price for its 
product than the second mentioned mills. In effect, the result of Mr. 
Fetter’s method of pricing would be to prescribe a territory around each 
mill or group of mills into which no other cement company could enter. 


It must be remembered that it is not always possible to build a cement man- 
ufacturing ‘plant where there is a large demand for cement. Quite as 
important is the requirement that materials of proper chemical content in 
sufficient quantity be available. Further, where these conditions are found, 
lack of transportation facilities or difficulty in obtaining fuel may make 
the building of a plant at a point otherwise desirable economically unwise. 

In our own organization the method of billing enables the customer to 
know at once what price he pays for the cement f. o. b. the mill and shows 


the price at which the cement is delivered to him at destination. As I am 
informed, this method of billing is generally practiced throughout the in- 
dustry. Within a certain radius from our plant it is cheaper for a cus- 
tomer to come to the plant and get his cement by truck than it is to have it 
delivered by rail. In such cases the purchaser pays the mill price. I 
should say that in 75 per cent of the territory in the United States full 
benefit is given to the customers of the cement companies of the advantage 


of freight rates 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Fetter not only is not familiar with 
cement mill pract but also does not understand department store prac- 
tice. If I go into a department store in Philadelphia or New York and 
purchase an article which I elect to take with me, the department store 


receives the full tagged price If a resident of Doylestown or Montclair 
buys the same article at the same price and elects to have it delivered to 
his home, the department store will do that, but the store net will not be 
the tagged price but considerably less than the tagged price because of 
the expense of delivery. The management probably figures that in this 
way a larger trade can be attracted to the store and ultimately a lower 
tagged price results. This, it seems to me, is quite similar to the practice 


of cement manufacturers in going outside of the territory where their own 
mill price plus the freight governs, into the territory of freight disadvan- 
tage and accepting business which nets them less than their full mill price. 

It is erroneously taken for granted by publicists that the inception of 
delivered prices in the cement industry was due to an agreement among 
cement manufacturers, and I do not think anyone has ever placed before 
the public clearly how delivered prices became generally accepted in the 
industry. 

Twenty-six years ago cement manufactured in the Lehigh Valley almost 
invariably was sold on a mill price. Customers located at scattered points 
had no means of discovering what the freight rate from the mill to their 
town actually was and with the company with which I am connected it be- 
came the practice at a very early date to include, when quoting, a statement 
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to the effect that the freight rate to the point quoted was equivalent to 
so many cents per barrel. Later, as a matter of convenience, the amount 
of freight per barrel was added to the mill price and the price quoted was 
f. o. b. destination. However, before that time was reached, a very con- 
siderable competition in other sections of the United States had developed 
and it was the custom for us to have two mill prices or at times three or 
four mill prices depending upon the territory into which the cement was 
to be shipped. 

These mill prices in freight disadvantage territory at first gave a some- 
what higher delivered price than the local competition, because of a general 
belief that the product of the Lehigh Valley was superior to that made 
elsewhere. In the course of time, however, users of cement found that the 
product manufactured elsewhere was quite as good as that manufactured 
in the Lehigh Valley and it became necessary, if we hoped to continue our 
business in freight disadvantage territory, to quote as low a price as the 
local mills made. Thus, in addition to the customer’s demand for know- 
ledge as to what his cement would cost him delivered, was the necessity 
for a delivered price to meet the competition of local mills if we cared to 
stay in freight disadvantage sales territory. As a matter of practice 
the mill price in what I call freight advantage territory was lowered as de- 
mand decreased, and the difference between the mill price and the lower 
net received in freight disadvantage territory diminished or increased as 
the demand increased or diminished. 

In other words, in a period of little demand not only will the mill price 
be lowered but the sales effort will be extended further into freight dis- 
advantage territory, making the difference between the average mill net and 
the quoted mill price greater than when the demand is good. In the latter 
case sales effort is put forth only in the territory where the full mill price, 
or approximately that, can be obtained. 

But the actual results of this method of pricing are more important 
than mere technique. In the twenty-six years I have been connected with 
this industry, I have seen the consumption of cement in the United States 
grow from three million barrels per annum to nearly one hundred fifty 
million per annum. I have seen wages advance over 300 per cent. I have 
seen coal advance over 200 per cent and other materials used in the manu- 
facture of cement advanced in like manner. And yet the price of cement 
increased less than 30 per cent. I have never seen a time when for more 
than a week or two it was not possible for the industry to furnish all the 
cement required anywhere at the time wanted, except for a period in 1920 
when due to transportation conditions there were several months when 
it was impossible to get to the users of cement all that was wanted at the 
time and place where and when it was wanted. I think that the industry 
may with justice pride itself on the fact that it has furnished an unusually 
satisfactory building material of continually increasing demand and im- 
proving quality through all these years, at a price which increased con- 
sistently far less than would be warranted by the increases in labor and 
material necessary to produce it. Such a record is not now and never has 
been achieved by either monopolistic control or by agreement. 
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In the district rt decision, Judge Knox was careful to point out that 
while he was not required to find that prices for cement were or were not 
excessive, as a matter of fact it was clear that prices for this commodity had 
advanced less than prices for other standard commodities during the same 
period and that also it was clear from the evidence that competition existed. 
He said the de n in favor of the government was based upon the fact 
that the association on trial had collected statistics which he believed 
either had been or iid be used to curtail competition somewhat, although 
it was plain the latter existed 


In this article Professor Fetter has thus made statements which are not 
in accordance wit! s. In view of the general lack of knowledge 


of the cement industry shown by public officials, lawyers, and publicists 
in speeches and articles in recent years, it is not necessary to assume that 
Professor Fetter ctuated by animosity against the cement industry. 
Some of his assumptions indicate that he is satisfied in his own mind that 
those engaged in the industry are lacking in integrity. However, he is care- 
ful in another place to intimate that this alleged lack of integrity in business 
enterprise and lack of moral sense for the welfare of the public is not con- 
fined exclusively to cement manufacturers but is so widespread that it may 
be said to permeate all industry and business. 

But it seems clearly unfortunate that Professor Fetter in his discussion of 
the book Portland Cement Prices should, without evidence, have used the 
occasion to question the good faith of the authors and cast aspersions 
generally upon the integrity and the moral sense of those who are respon- 
sible for the management of the units of this great industry. His mis- 


statements show that the basis on which he relies for his conclusions is 
lacking. 
G. S. Brown. 


Reply to Foregoing Letter 


The foregoing letter hardly joins issue with my review specifically on 
important matters either of fact or of principle. On the one hand, it barely 
touches the central theme of my review (this being the central economic 
problem of the book), the meaning and economic analysis of the term 
“uniform prices On the other hand, it is largely devoted to defending 
on its merits the policy of discriminatory mill prices as against uniformity 
of prices to all buyers, a matter which I did not discuss. 

In his admission and description of the practice of charging discrimina- 
tory mill-base prices in the cement industry, Mr. Brown does not differ, 
except for his attempt to minimize the extent of the practice, with the 
witnesses quoted in the book (pp. 32-38), whose evidence was in part the 
basis of my commen 

I readily accept Mr. Brown’s disavowal of any purpose to have the 
book influence the decision of the Federal District Court. The review, 
referring to the conclusion of the suit in that court, added that “the publica- 
tion of the book suggests that the manufacturers, believing the public and 
the court to be under a misapprehension, still hope to win ultimately a 
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favorable verdict.” This could not refer to “the case which had already 


been tried,” as Mr. Brown misconstrues it. ‘Maintain the public’s good 
will toward’”’ the cement industry (when it confessedly had been lost) 
means essentially the same as “win ultimately a favorable verdict’ from the 
public. The ultimate judicial verdict will be pronounced by the Supreme 
Court and that case is now pending. 

Mr. Brown attributes to me the statement of Messrs. Willis and Byers 
that at a department store “all goods are tagged and each customer is 
charged the same price,” and disputes its truth. The tagged price, to be 
sure, is the same, but Mr. Brown points out that the “store net” varies when 
goods are delivered free to destination. But Mr. Brown does not observe 
that such a scheme of uniform delivered prices to all customers within a 
certain distance of the store is in principle different from uniform basing- 
point delivered prices (based on another mill) which the book sought to 
support by economic analysis and by appeal to economic authority. It is 
this system of zoned basing-point prices that bears a resemblance to the 
Pittsburgh-plus system. It would have raised a different issue if I had 
shifted the discussion (as Mr. Brown does) to another type of uniform 
delivered prices which was not mentioned in the argument I was criticizing. 
I was seeking to treat the problem with fairness on the ground chosen by 
the authors, and was not trying merely to score a point. 

There is no warrant whatever for the assertion that my review “casts 
aspersions generally upon the integrity and moral sense’ of the manu- 
facturers of cement. I reviewed the theories of economists, not the conduct 
of business men. 

Though in general terms arraigning my review, Mr. Brown does not 
show specifically a single misstatement of fact or the least error in my 
analysis of the economic argument of the book under review. 

F. A. Ferrer. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


The Economics of Overhead Costs. By J. Maurice CrarK. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. xiv, 502, 
$4.00. ) 

That econo! , in addition to being a social science, must assist 
the business man in solving his individual problems and that the laws 
of industry should be studied “from the broadest social viewpoint” 
is the belief of Professor Clark. He attempts in this volume therefore 
“a bit of research into the principles of dynamic economics.” 

The main theme of the book is that overhead costs, particularly 
when heavy fixed irges on permanent investment in manufacturing 
plant exist, destroy that part of the theory of value which maintains 
that there will be one price only in the market for any given commodity. 
Thus, when a plant is producing below capacity it may quite readily 
increase output with a considerable decrease in unit cost; this will 
tend to mean lower price quotations, until the price obtained will cease 
to contribute to the fixed charges, or even until “direct costs of manu- 
facture may be treated as overhead.” The latter condition may exist 
especially when goods are manufactured for stock, for “when unsold 


goods are piling up, there comes a point when continued production 
depends upon moving the existing stock off the shelves” (p. 60). On 


the other hand, when goods are made only to order, Professor Clark 
believes “there is pressure to sell, but no compulsion to sell below cost.” 

The factors comprising cost are given considerable attention by 
the author, and, in this connection, he takes several pages (pp. 65-68) 
to discuss whether or not interest on owned capital should be included 
in production cost. From the viewpoint of the economist there is no 
argument. Professor Clark admits, however, that the business man 
and accountant for certain practical reasons are justified in consider- 
ing it otherwise; in fact, “in intelligent hands the question becomes 
largely one of convenience” (p. 67). The author states in several 
places that production costs alone do not determine selling prices, 
but at the same time he seems unable to get away from the idea of 
“cost as an amount that would be a satisfactory average price to 


charge.” 
To the accountant and to most business men “cost” means only 
actual out-of-pocket outlays; for this reason interest on investment, 


rent on owned property, and profit are specifically excluded from 
cost. The author apparently does not grasp this fact, when discuss- 
ing the valuation of inventories (pp. 239-240), for it is not true that 


properly kept books “will show the same undivided profits whether 
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the goods are sold or not.” It seems to the reviewer that if economists 
could realize that accounting cost does not mean economic cost of 
production—the economist’s expense of production more closely 
approximates the accountant’s cost— much misunderstanding and 
needless comment would be eliminated. 

Again, the author assumes (pp. 244-245) that such interest on 
investment “may be included in the books and used when desired, or 
excluded from any statement for which it is not wanted.” As a 
matter of fact every accountant and business man of experience knows 
that this cannot be done; in a good many cases it is done by rough 
approximation only, whereas in several cases, of which the reviewer 
has knowledge, it required several months of careful accounting to 
eliminate from the accounts the effects of a practice foolishly begun. 

Other major topics discussed in the volume relate to the division 
of all business enterprises into two groups, dependent upon the 
relation of the market price of the product to the cost of pro- 
duction, and, secondly, to the considering of all labor as an overhead 
cost. 

With reference to dividing all business enterprises, the first group 
comprises all public utilities, including the railroads, in which public 
regulation attempts to establish a selling price having a direct and 
immediate relation to the cost of production; closely allied to the 
public utility group are those industries producing staple commodities, 
and which always have a tendency to establish prices on the basis of 
the cost of producing goods. The second major group of industries 
includes those whose products possess special elements of style, artistic 
qualities, individuality, and such factors much less directly associated 
with production costs; for these industries, therefore, cost accounting 
will not be so important as will be the characteristics of the product 
or the methods of marketing it. 

In considering all labor as an overhead cost, Professor Clark’s 
point is that all labor is an overhead to society, for whether it works 
or not it must eat and the cost of maintaining it in idleness is an over- 
head cost to the community. The author has apparently broken away 
purposely from the ordinary accounting or business views of labor cost, 
that he might make business men realize the burdens which result from 
the uneven workings of our social economy. ‘This is well, but when 
labor is not producing, the total commodities available to the com- 
munity are thereby reduced; we are not certain how this applies to 
his arguments about discrimination (p. 295 and elsewhere). 

The author has presented a large amount of new material on an old 
and much discussed subject; all in all it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that he has done it exceedingly well. Just how successful the book 
will be as a text is open to question; it should be eagerly read, however, 


| 
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by thinking I men and accountants—we assume it is_ not 
necessary specifica to include economists, since the book falls 
directly in their field. In conclusion, the reviewer feels it only fair to 
Professor Clark to say that he has read the book from the viewpoint 
of an accountant rather than from that of an economist; this 
possibly means that certain points have been overemphasized in the 
review, as com} | to the importance the author would attach to 
them. 
J. Jackson. 
Harvard G1 tte School 
of Business A inistration. 
Economics for H By Hivaire Bettoc. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1924. Pp. viii, 225.) 

The brilliant and versatile author of this little book has two pur- 
poses in view: to simplify economics, and to present in popular form 
certain conclusions of his own with respect to usury, the social value 
of money and “economic imaginaries,” to which he attaches great im- 
portance. 

In the for ttempt the author is very successful, giving in brief 
chapters a lucid and vivid digest of economic principles, such as might 
well interest He , aged sixteen, and many an older reader. However, 
he might confuse and mislead Helen by some of his erratic views and 
statements. For example, he defines wealth as a sum of values rather 


than valuable things ; he fails to distinguish betwen interest and profit; 
he says that there is no such thing as interest on money, that the in- 
tention of using wealth for further production is the essential feature 
of capital, and that taxes should fall proportionately to the wealth 
of the taxed, in order that the sacrifice should be equally felt by all. 

Mr. Belloc’s views on usury are, to say the least, peculiar. Harking 
back, in a way, to scholasticism, he defines usury as “taking of any 
interest whatever upon an unproductive loan.” Whence it follows that 
war loans, consumption loans and loans for unsuccessful investments 
are all usurious. To be sure, the intention and, presumably, the guilt 
of usury, is present only when the lender knows that the loan will be 
used unproductively; but, even when all the facts are known, the 
borrower is chiefly responsible, and to call the lender a usurer is to 
beg the whole question by that invidious epithet. 


On the “social or historical value of money,” the author is more 
orthodox and brings out clearly some important points, although 
he mishandles his index numbers. For example, he says that when an 
ounce of gold in 1880 would buy five pounds of material, whereas in 
1900 it could only buy four, that prices are lower in 1880 by one 
fourth, and dex number for 1880, taking 1900 as a base, is 75. 
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And in the same chapter he says: “Your index number is nothing more 
than a statement of average prices, or again the average purchasing 
power of a fixed weight of gold.” 

Of course, Helen would not notice such little slips, but neither could 
she understand fluctuations in prices and purchasing power as shown 
by index numbers. 


Still more questionable is the author’s theory of “economic ima- 


‘ 


ginaries,” reminiscent of Veblen’s “imponderables.” An income counted 
twice is an economic imaginary, as are also high prices at fashionable 
hotels, fancy values of works of art, and money paid for services which 
do not add economic values to things, such as the remuneration of 
singers, actors and literary men. Naturally, Mr. Belloc admits that 
some of them may be of the highest importance to humanity, even 
though the real, material economic value, as in the case of a picture, 
be nothing more than the value of the paint, the canvas and the frame. 

More important are the author’s criticisms of the capitalist state, 
the servile state and socialism, and his insistence, largely justified, that 
social improvement is to be sought in the direction of the distributive 
state, in which freedom, security, and individual development will be ob- 
tained through a wider, though not necessarily equal, distribution of 
wealth. 

J. E. Le Rossicnot. 
University of Nebraska. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, H. E. Sociology and political theory. A consideration of the 
sociological basis of politics. (New York; Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 
Pp. xiii, 260. $2.) 

The purpose of this volume is to present in topical form the contri- 
butions of sociologists to the problems of political theory and the pro- 
cesses of government. The author disavows any attempt at an “original 
and coherent sociological theory of the state.” His method has been 
to select the most important of the conceptions with which political 
scientists deal and to present in each case the diverse sociological points 
of view in regard to the subject. The nature and development of the 
state, the forms of government, the scope of state activity, the theory of 
sovereignty, international relations—all these major concerns of polit- 
ical scientists are passed in review. The arrangement is exceedingly 
clear, and there is a wealth of bibliographical material. 

Dr. Barnes has, I think, succeeded well in what he set out to do. 
Important questions, however, arise in regard to the value of this type of 
study. To break from out of a complete system of thought a point of 
view on a given subject and to summarize it in one or two sentences or 
a single paragraph, tends to destroy meaning and to substitute ingenious 
schematization for intellectual process. There is real danger in such 
mechanical juxtaposition of ideas, particularly for the novice who, en- 
tering the field by way of this introduction to sociological literature 
might easily let Dr. Barnes do for him what he should obviously do for 
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himself. The mature student will find the volume useful chiefly as 
convenient r For workers in allied fields or lay readers who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the relation of sociology to political 
theory, the book will make clear above all else the fact that an ad 
quate interpretation of political phenomena requires reference to a wide 
network of psychological economics and social relations. One is almost 
tempted to say, however, that those who need the study should not have 
it, and that the for whom it is not dangerous do not need it. 


Heven Everett. 


Bye, R. T. Principles of economics. (New York: Knopf. 1924. Pp. 
vii, 508. ) 


Dissiee, G. B. The psychological theory of value. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1924 Pp. xvi, 301. $4.) 

In this new onslaught upon the old economic man, Mr. Dibblee teaches 
that economic motives are much influenced by the individual’s social en- 
vironment and by his moral nature, as well as by his conscious and sub- 
conscious instinct Novelties of subjective analysis and of terminology 
are conspicuous herein: the stages of “desire, effort, continued longing, 
and idealization’ are discriminated within the “simple value” (i. e., 
want); and then we are led through mazes of operative, exchange, group, 


general, standard, and still other sorts of “values.” These categories 
are discussed with reference to their alleged psychological elements, as 
well as in their philosophic and political aspects; and in the last third 
of the book our author purports to apply his theory illustratively, mainly 
in a novel analysis of historical and present tendencics in population, 
capital, management, and labor. He fears that socialist movements are 
impairing the health of the golden-egg geese. 

The previous publications of this Oxford scholar had prepared us for 
the high order of literary, philosophic, and economic learning which is 


displayed in this book, as well as for the imprint of his business connec- 
tions with the publishing industry. An expected feature also is the 
author’s strong taste for subtle controversies against numerous points of 
orthodox theory—some readers will not hesitate to say, for quibbling. 
The diminishing utility analysis, for example, is mentioned in this theory 
of value only with reference to its alleged defects. These traits should 
recommend the book to several American theorists, for the first law of 
psychological economics is that theorists in the field tend to spurn 


everything orthodox 
These innovators will be surprised, however, to find that Mr. Dibblee 
seems quite unaware that any work has been done in the psychological 


border of economics since Béhm-Bawerk, save by himself and B. M. 
Anderson, to whom he refers approvingly. It appears to me that the 
gist of his suggestions, and others equally important, are to be found 
in the papers of Veblen, Taussig, Hobson, Parker, and a number of 
others. I consider also that Mr. Dibblee’s psychology is relatively 
crude (regarded as science), for he takes no clear stand on the mind- 
body relation, or the questions concerning “hedonism,” and he refers very 
inadequately to the criticisms of Freud’s and McDougall’s concepts which 


are going forward on experimental and statistical lines. He does, indeed, 
touch slightly on one significant trend which has been little considered by 
economic theorists: I mean statistical research on commercial data rela- 
tive to demand for given commodities under specified conditions. Quanti- 
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tative investigation in this field, as well as in several others outside the 
older dollar-data, by students well trained in psychological and economic 
science, promises gradually to sift and refine such interesting deductive 
hypotheses as Mr. Dibblee offers (acceptance or rejection of which is 
now largely a matter of taste), into detailed and verifiable principles. 
Z. Crark Dickinson. 


Emae, C. A. Die Soziologie Bertrand Russells. (Jena: Frommannsche 
Buchh. 1924. Pp. 48.) 


GraziapEl, A. Prezzo e sovraprezzo nella economia capitalistica; critica 
alla teoria del valore di Carlo Marx. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Avanti. 1923. 
Pp. 233. L 6.) 


Harrison, H. D. Industrial psychology and the production of wealth. 
(London: Methuen & Co. 1924. 5s.) 


Hosuovuse, L. T. Social development: its nature and conditions. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. 348. $3.75.) 

Social Development concludes a series of four volumes in which Mr. 
Hobhouse has dealt with various aspects of social values. The Meta- 
physical Theory of the State, The Rational Good, and The Elements of 
Social Justice were concerned with the relation of the individual to the 
community, with the ultimate grounds and ends of human action and 
with the social adjustments serving these ends. The present volume, 
however, depends neither for its interest nor its validity upon the pre- 
vious studies. Mr. Hobhouse is here tracing the biological and psychol- 
ogical conditions of social development, correlating the growth of know- 
ledge with the character of social organization, analyzing the role of 
mind and the interaction of minds in the social process—in short, in- 
quiring into the venture of civilization and asking whether there is 
“unity and significance in the drama as a whole.” 

The fundamental rationality of mind is the essential thesis of Mr. 
Hobhouse’s discussion, the key to past achievement and the hope for 
future advance. A rational ethics “starting with the web of human im- 
pulses is forced to discard those which are blind or contradictory and re- 
tain as reasonable those only which form a consistent whole.” This 
attempt at harmony which guides the individual is reflected in the concrete 
arrangements and institutions through which he tries to express his values 
and purposes. Social development, however, does not move “with the 
assured sweep of a planet.” Rather we must recognize frequent “‘re- 
lapse, backsliding and disintegration,” due to the fact that the effort to 
understand proceeds not from a unitary mind but from many minds often 
directly in conflict with one another, often unconscious of each other's 
aims. Essentially however “the principle of the development of mind is 
one, though its applications are very diverse’ and it is this underlying 
unity which assures the gradual resolving of “partial views” and “‘narrow 
efforts” in the achieving of an organic harmony. 

As criteria of the social development of communities Mr. Hobhouse 
suggests advances in scale, efficiency, freedom and mutuality. Communi- 
ties may be efficient without being free or free “with the partial and 
inconsistent freedom of individualism.” The fact that men need and yet 
limit and obstruct each other sets the main problem of our present social 
organization—the conflict between efficiency and freedom. 

In the controversial field adjacent to his main theme, Mr. Hobhouse 
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picks his way between conflicting theories with ease and skill and a most 
uncommon sense. His discussion of natural selection and racial progress 
is a case in point. Nowhere however is his skill more in evidence than 
when he deals with the time-worn question of social mentality and tries 
to give precise 1 ning to the “common will” and “social purpose.” In 


this discussion where the author never makes the explanation too 


simple for the facts to be explained. 

Wayward and perverse though civilization may appear, it is for Mr. 
Hobhouse capable of rational control. Both in theory and in practice, 
which he constantly correlates, he recognizes the existence of conflict and 
contradiction. These constitute the very task of reason itself. To 
face that task as does with comprehension and yet with hopefulness 
makes of Mr. Hobhouse a prophet as well as a scholar. 

Heven Everett. 

Levy, H. Die Grundlagen der Weltwirtschaft: eine Einfiihrung in das 
internationale Wirtschaftslegen. (Berlin: Teubner. 1924. 4.50 M.) 

LiIEFMANN, R ne Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner. 1924. Pp. iv, 95. Gm. 2.20.) 

Maciver, R. M munity: a sociological study. Being an attempt to 
set out the natu nd fundamental laws of social life. New edition. 
(New York: Ma llan. 1924. Pp. xvii, 446. $6.) 

Masse, R. La 7 uction des richesses. (Paris: Giard. 1925. Pp. 
xvii, 979. 50 f 

PANTALEONI, M Erotemi di economia. Vol. I. (Bari: G. Laterza & 
Figli, 1925. Pp. xi, 375. L 25.) 

A collection of lectures given on diverse occasions on questions of 
economic science by a man of culture. A definition of economics, What 
is an economic action, The twentieth century in the opinion of an in- 
dividualist: such are the titles of some of the chapters. The most in- 
teresting pages of this volume are taking up by a discussion of the 
meaning of socialism and individualism on pages 265 and following. 

R. R. W. 

Pareto, V. Trattato di sociologia generale. Second edition, under the 
direction of G. Rina Florence: G. Berbera. 1923. Pp. exvii, 431; 
540; 673. With portrait, L. 100.) 

Rozsson, W. A. The relation of wealth to welfare. (London: Allen & Un- 
win. 1924. 6 

ScHELLE,G. O: T'urgot et documents le concernant. With biblio- 
graphy and not Paris: Alean. 1924. Pp. 794. 40 fr.) 

ScHWIEDLAND, | Volkwirtschaftslehre. Vol. III. Die Organisation des 
wirtschaftlichen I ns Third edition. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
1923. Pp. 400 

This is the third of Professor Schwiedland’s comprehensive 


work on ecor he first section treats of the entrepreneur. his place 


in the industrial whole, and incidentally of his exploitation of the rest 


of society. The following section deals with the various forms of in- 
dustrial grouping [There follow one on labor, and another on money 
and banking. The last section treats of the bourse and kindred sub- 


jects, including crises. Although there is not much that is new in this 
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book, the author’s grasp of his subject, the comprehensiveness of his 
knowledge, and the fairness of his judgment make it attractive reading. 

The section on the entrepreneur has been published separately, likewise 
the section on money and exchange. 


R. R. W. 


Sprrtman, W. J. and Lane, E. The law of diminishing returns. (Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $1.80.) 


SrotzMann, R. Wesen und Ziele der Wirtschaftsphilosophie. Eine metho- 
dische Erganzung zu der Schrift des Verfassers: Grundziige einer 
Philosophie der Volkswirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. 52.) 


Tutovotov, S. T. De quelques théories sur la valeur en economie poli- 
tique. (Paris: Giard. 1924. Pp. 137.) 

A short account of the theories of value of the physiocrats and of 
Marx, followed by a long disquisition on what the author calls the 
psychological theory, that is, the theory of marginal utility. The author's 
criticism does not seem to dispel any of the difficulties connected with 
this theory, or to make any clearer the relation of marginal utility to the 
cost of production. R. R. W. 


Vatois,G. L’économie nouvelle. (Paris: La Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 
3, Place du Panthéon. 1924. Pp. 320. 7 fr.) 
Contains “Les systémes économiques déchus’’; “L’économie réaliste” ; 
“La nouvelle organisation économique.” 


Warp, H. F. The profit motive. Is it indispensable to industry? (New 
York: League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 44. 
10c. ) 

Under corporate organization and modern accounting “profit is not 
merely net surplus above all necessary costs [including wages of mange- 
ment], it is net surplus appropriated by one of the participants...... 
unearned income.” But “profit [wages of management?]...... is a way 
of getting certain necessary things done.’ It is objectionable as lead- 
ing to waste of human and natural resources, inferior and harmful goods, 
increased cost of living, and disintegration of group morale. This “cir- 
cuitous process of getting goods and services by way of money-making 
[the price system?]” is unnecessary. We can use “the scientific method 
of measuring needs and coérdinating services to meet them,” relying on 
such motives as pride of workmanship and loyalty to one’s fellows. 

Morris A. CopeLanp. 


Weser, M. Gesammelte Aufsadtze zur Soziologie und Sozialpolitik. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. iv, 618. Gm. 11.50.) 

Another volume of the late Max Weber’s essays and speeches. The 
author’s wonderful intellectual acumen and far-reaching knowledge will 
be a delight to any whose reading is not obstructed by the long German 
sentences with their dependent clauses. The first part of the volume 
contains a methodological introduction to the inquiry as to the selection 
and the adaptation of the workman to the various processes of large in- 
dustries, and what the author calls the psycho-physical conditions and 
equipment of the worker. Next is a very lucid essay explaining to the 
layman the function and working of the Bourse and a statement of its 
usefulness, without omitting some account of these evils from which the 
public suffers through the manipulations of criminals within and around 
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its gates. 7 t part of the volume is taken up by quite brilliant 
speeches made the author at various meetings where sociological 
questions were d ssed 

R. R. W. 

WILBRANDT, R rung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. Four vols. Vol. 
1: Die Entwi ing der V olkswirtschaftslehre. (Stuttgart: Moritz. 
1924. Pp. xi, 1 

Economic History and Geography 
American Eco History. By Haroty Unpverwoop 
(New Yo Harper & Brothers. 1924. Pp. XIV, 721.) 

This new textb will prove most welcome to the teachers and stu- 
dents of our collegiate institutions, for though it would doubtless be 
useful in some lary schools, it is much better adapted to the needs 
of a college class than any of the texts that have been available to date. 
The book will a il also to the mature reader desiring a single vol- 
ume for general reference, for there are excellent chapter bibliographies 
which cover tl re important special literature and the primary 
sourcs. There a1 ;o suggestions for class reading. 

In arrangement and interpretation the text follows the conventional 
views. The 1 portant single instance of this tendency is the 
adoption of th ir 1860 as the fundamental point of division of the 
economic history of our national period, a position that is so commonly 
taken that maz | scarcely be prepared to admit that there could 
be any question of the validity of the position. The dilemma is really 
brought out very clearly by the terms chosen in the present text to 
characterize t! vo periods into which our national history is divided: 
economic independence and the advance to the Pacific; industrial ex- 
pansion and ec: development. The advance to the Pacific can 
obviously be placed in either of the two periods, so we may justly pre- 
sume that the esser of the antithesis lies in the phrases “economic 
independence” and “industrial expansion.” This is a sound and felici- 
tous characterization of the two periods, but it is not consistent with 
the chronology suggested. The achievement of economic independence 
antedates 1860 by a considerable margin. The factory system was 
established in the textile industries and by 1835 the substantial develop- 
ment of the manufacture of cottons and woolens was assured. The 
decade of the forties was marked by a series of inventions which laid 
the foundations for the industrial and agricultural development of the 
country. T! ving machine, the telegraph, the reaper, the vulcan- 
ization of rubber, were achievements which mark the beginning of a new 
period rather than the close of the period of national adolescence. The 
primary passes of the Alleghanies were occupied by railroads that were 
opened to travel in 1852-3, though some portions of the lines were not 


entirely completed. The histories of our inland cities speak eloquently 
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of the importance of these changes in transportation upon the condi- 
tions of economic development in the upper Mississippi basin. It is 
in these years that we find the actual beginning of the economic ex- 
pansion which characterizes the second period of our national life. 

. The importance of these large issues for the presentation of our 
economic history is clearly recognized in the present text. Looking 
at these decades, 1830-60, as the close of a period, there is the in 
evitable temptation to hasten forward with little emphasis upon detail. 
The inadequacies of the census material for the period add materially 
to the strength of the impulse, for the figures of 1860 supposedly sum 
up the period most appropriately. These critical, formative years 
thus drop out of the picture. The great expansion that follows is 
shorn of its true beginning, and the narrative suffers because it never 
gets properly started. The attempt is frequently made, as in the 
present volume, to meet the problem by including references to these 
matters in later chapters. But though this device saves a narrative 
from complete neglect of some of the primary facts, it still leaves the 
average reader with an inadequate appreciation of the importance 
of the decades immediately preceding the Civil War. These difficulties, 
however, are not very keenly felt by the reader. It is to be feared that 
the otherwise excellent narrative of Professor Faulkner will add ap- 
preciably to the vitality of the conventional view. 

Anspotr Payson UsuHer. 
Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Atuten, N. B. Geographical and industrial studies: Africa, Australia, and 
the islands of the Pacific. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 448.) 


Bircuotpt, H. N., editor. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice, a codperative clearing house of public affairs information. Tenth 
annual cumulation. (New York: Public Affairs Information Service. 
1924. Pp. 468.) 


Bogart, E. L. Internal improvements and state debt in Ohio. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. x, 253. $2.50.) 

Professor Bogart has worked over the primary sources bearing on the 
canals and the state debt, but little that is new is brought to light. 
The work of Huntinton and McClelland on the canals, and of Andrews 
on traffic movement was sufficiently well done to make it difficult to add 
new facts. The form of presentation is substantially improved, but the 
volume suffers from the lack of a map. The chapters on the state debt 
have already appeared in the Journal of Political Economy. 


Bonomi, I. From socialism to fascism. Trans. by J. Murray. (Lon- 
don: Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
1925.) 


A. 
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Borries, H. K. von. Die Handels- und Schiffahrtsbeziehungen zwischen 
Liibeck und Finnland. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Ostseewirt- 
schaft. Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der 


Universitat Kiel, 36 Jena: Fischer. 19238. Pp. xix, 214.) 
Bowven, W. Industrial society in England toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. (New York: Macmillan. 1924.) 
Britton, W. The aftermath of the Civil War, based on investigation of 


war claims. Kansas City, Mo.: Smith-Grieves Co. 1924. Pp. 3812. 


$2.) 


Canitt, J. R. Economic conditions in France. Report, revised to June, 

1924. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 6s.) 
By the Commercial Counsellor, H. M. Embassy, Paris. 

Caro, G. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter und 
der Neuzeit. 1, Das friihere und das hohe Mittelalter. Second edition. 
(Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kaufmann. 1924. Pp. vii, 514.) 

CuarveswortH, M. P. Trade routes and commerce of the Roman Empire. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xx, 288. $5.) 

Coretti, F. La Tripdlitania settentrionale e la sua vita sociale studiate 


dal vero. Second edition, with introduction. (Bologna: N. Zanichelli. 
1924. Pp. 279, with 16 tables. L 16.50.) 


Conover, M. Working manual of original sources in American govern- 
ment. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. vii, 185. $1.50.) 
Of value to teachers in giving out assignments for special studies and 
reports. Many topics are suggested, and there are bibliographical refer- 
ences. 


Crook, J. W. and others. The reparations problem and the Dawes report. 
(Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College. 1924. Pp. 47.) 


CunnincHaM, C. H. and Copp, P. M. Spain: resources, industries, and 
economic conditions. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 243. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


De Rovsiers, P. Les grandes industries modernes. (Paris: Lib. Armand 
Colin. 1924. Pp. 328. 7.50 fr.) 

Fisner, I. America’s interest in world peace. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1924 Pp. x, 123. $1.) 


Fox, P. The Reformation in Poland: some social and economic aspects. 
Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science, series 
XLII, no. 4 Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. 153.) 


Gruser, J., editor. Czechoslovakia: a survey of economic and social con- 
ditions. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xix, 256. $2.) 
Chapters by different writers on population, agriculture, minerals, 


water power, trade, railways, banking, finance, labor, and social con- 
ditions. 


Hipxe, R. von., compiler. Niederlandische Akten und Urkunden zur 
Geschichte der Hanse und zur deutschen Seegeschichte. Vol. II: 1558- 
1669. (Liibeck: Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte. 1923. Pp. xvi, 
484.) 
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Huntineton, E. and Cusuine,S. W. Modern business geography. (Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 352. $2.) 


Jarre, G. M. Le mouvement ouvrier a Paris pendant la Révolution Fran- 
gaise (1789-1791). (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 215. 12.50 
fr.) 

Jounston, G. A. International social progress: the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 263.) 

“This book, after an analysis of the conditions of social progress, en- 
deavors to explain the part that is being played by the International La- 
bour Organisation of the League of Nations in the general movement of 
social development throughout the world, and examines the contributions 
which the Organisation has been able to make to constructive social re- 
form.” 


Jones, H. E. A. Study outline for physical and commercial geography. 
(Chicago: American School. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


Jones, W. D. and Wurrtiesey, D. S. An introduction to economic geog- 
raphy. Vol. I. (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press. 1924. $4.) 


Know tes, L. C. A. The economic development of the British overseas 
empire, 1763-1914. (London: Routledge. 1924. Pp. xv, 555. 10s. 
6d.) 

Luz, R. La Danimarca economica. Edited under the direction of the 
Minister of National Economy. (Rome: Societa Poligrafica Italiana. 
1923. Pp. 126. L 12.) 


Matuews, J. M. American state government. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 1924. Pp. xv, 660. $3.75.) 

Though designed to serve as a text and general reference book, Pro- 
fessor Mathews’ experience on the efficiency and economy commissions 
in Illinois and Oregon gives the study a greater independence of judg- 
ment than would commonly be found in a general treatise. As it embodies 
the results of studies prosecuted over a considerable period, many por- 
tions of the present work have already appeared in print, at least in 
general substance. Eleven of the eighteen chapters are based upon 
earlier work, in whole or in part: four important chapters are closely 
related to the corresponding chapters in Principles of State Administra- 
tion; some use has been made of material contributed to the volume on the 
Modern Commonwealth published in the Centennial History of Illinois; 
various periodical articles have been utilized. Though numerous refer- 
ences are given at the end of each chapter, it is refreshing to find foot- 
notes of a substantial character whenever they could be desired. © 

The text is supplemented by nine appendices, reprints of material 
from various sources upon such subjects as: proportional representation, 
the short ballot, administrative reorganization in Illinois, and the various 
types of city government now under discussion. 


A. P. U. 


Marrgott1, G. The fascisti exposed. (London: I. L. P. Publication 
Dept. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 

Mazze1, J. Politica internazionale economica inglese prima di Adamo 
Smith. Preface by M. Fanno. (Milan: Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero. 1924. 
Pp. xix, 460. L 25.) 
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Mears, E. G VM n Turkey: a politico-economic interpretation, 1908- 
1923. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xiv, 779. $6.) 

Morrirt, L. W nd on the eve of the Industrial Revolution: a study 
of economi | conditions from 1740 to 1760 with special refer- 
ence to Lar London: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. 306. 
12s. 6d.) 

Moro, eB I VM Piet d Padova, 1469 1923. (Padua: Soc. Co- 
operative Py 140 

Newsiain, M. | | geography. Home university library of 
modern know : no. 105 New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924, 
Pp. 256. $1 

The plan of 1 book includes, first, a study of the geographical con- 

ditions und: 1 certain typical commodities are produced; second, 
the question nsport, including the routes along which goods are 
conveyed to id, finally, an illustration of the geographical 
principles ii 1 in t production and trade of such countries as 
Britain and R Tr} uthor includes chapters on Cereals, The 
livestock ind Natural products of animal and vegetable origin, 
Minerals, mai nd the localization of industries, and Transport 
of commodities nd and water. Under the title of “A transitional 
community ses the underlying geographical and economic 
factors of production and trade in the United States. Principles rather 
than regions The author draws his illustrations from many 
of the world rials, and incidentally discusses the relative character- 
istics of thes nodit s affected by manufacturing and trade con- 
ditions. Natu t is not possible to eliminate the human element. 
In fact, the author is free to admit that scientific agriculture, industrial 
organization | the effect of accumulated capital and foreign invest 
ment modify t rked degree natural conditions. 


I. Liepincorr. 


Parp1, G. Nay} rso i secoli: disegno di storia economia e demo- 
grafica. (R Albrighi, Segatie C. 1924. Pp. 119. L 5.) 

Paxson, F. I A he American frontier, (1673-1893). (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifi ( 1924 Pp. xviii, 598. $6.) 

This new w <s to bring together in a single volume the primary 
results of the 1 rches on the history of the frontier that have been 
prosecuted wit! h energy in recent years. Many chapters and epi- 
sodes are of direct interest to the economist, and the book as a whole will 
be of genuin \nalytical and interpretative material is sub- 
ordinated to narrative history; acquired results are assumed without 
further discuss 

After brief introductory chapters on the frontier of the pre-revolu- 
tionary periods, | ithor turns to the organization of the Northwest 
territory. T! ttle that is new in the presentation, but the continuity 
of the narrative draws the material together in a suggestive way and there 
is some fresh di n of the administrative problems of the land system. 
Space is divided about equally between the settlement of the Mississippi 
valley and the problems of the trans-Missouri region. The history of the 
Far West suffers rather more from the compression of narrative than 


the earlier chapters, and one is left with regrets that the author was not 
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willing to allot more space to this worthy enterprise which he is so con- 
spicuously able to carry through. 


Persson, A. W. Staat und Manufaktur im rémischen Reiche. Eine Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichtliche Studie. (Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz. 1923. Pp. 
143.) 


Pirenne, H. Une histoire économique et sociale de la guerre. (Brussels: 
Marcel Hayez, 112, rue de Louvain. 1924. Pp. 19.) 


Puacuiese, S. Condizioni economiche e finanziarie della Lombardia nella 
prima meta del secolo XVIII. (Turin: Tip. S. Giuseppe degli Arti- 
gianelli. 1924. Pp. 495.) 


Rice, S. A. Farmers and workers in American politics. Columbia Uni- 
ersity studies in history, economics and public law, vol. CXIII, whole no. 
253. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 231.) 

The purpose of the author's research is to ascertain the basis of the 
association of farmers and laborers in politics. He maintains that the 
solution of this problem is to be found in the degree of like-mindedness 
of the two groups with respect to certain economic, cultural and biologi- 
eal factors. Naturally, on a number of counts, the attitudes are an- 
tagonistic. Thus, with regard to the economic factors, Professor Rice 
maintains that “to the extent that they (the farmers) are entrepreneurs, 
capitalists, payers of general property taxes and gamblers on the 
weather and on markets, the interests of farmers differ greatly from 
those of the industrial workers.’’ Elsewhere he says that farmers are 
“capitalists, employers and managers of industry,’ while “industrial 
workers are employees.’’ Likewise, in many cases where the farmer's 
income attributable to his labor is low, as compared with industrial 
workers, the condition becomes the basis for jealousy on the part of 
farmers and hostility towards the efforts of industrial workers to obtain 
advances in wages. Moreover, as producers and consumers, the interests 
of farmers and laborers are often opposed. But both classes have a 
common complaint against the inefficiencies, high costs and occasional 
malpractices which appear in the processes of production and market- 
ing. 

I. Lippincort. 

Ricuarpson, D. Constitutional doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Johns Hopkins University studies in history and _ political 
science, series XLII, no. 3. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1924. Pp. 103.) 


Ste, H. La vie économique et les classes sociales en France au XVIII 
siécle. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 231. 15 fr.) 


Surpree, L. B. Recent American history. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1924. Pp. 554.) 

This study covers the history of the United States from the close of the 
Civil War to 1923. The primary emphasis is placed upon the events 
themselves, with so little discussion of personalities and policies that 
the narrative seems to deal largely with the externalities of history. It 
may well be that this policy was adopted deliberately in order to avoid 
giving offense to any sections of the public, but such solicitous tenderness 
in the discussion of big business, the tariff, and foreign politics inevitably 
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leaves the text colorless. The narrative is well proportioned and skil- 
fully handled. It is withal a very useful book. 


A: 


Tuomas, L. F. The geography of the St. Louis trade territory. (St. 
Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 1924. Pp. 23.) 


Waterman, W. R. Frances Wright. Columbia University studies in 
history, economics and public law, vol. CXV, no. 1. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. Pp. 267.) 

A social historical study of one of the pioneers in the struggle for 


equal rights for women. Author is now instructor in history at Dart- 
mouth College. 


Wenpewoop, J. C. Essays and adventures of a labour M. P. (New York: 
Huebsch. 1924. Pp. 263. $3.) 

Weitt, G. Histoire du mouvement social en France (1852-1924). (Paris: 
Lib. Félix Alcan. 1924. 25 fr.) 


White, W. A. Politics: the citizen’s business. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924. Pp. viii, 330. $2.) 
“Reflections upon American politics from the angle that is revealed 
to a convinced though not excited liberal in the campaign of 1924.” 
This includes comments upon the political platforms and conventions. 
The appendix contains some documentary material. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, yearbook 1924. No. 13. 
(Washington: The Endowment. 1924. Pp. xvii, 251.) 
Pages 145-180 present a report of progress of the economic and 
social history of the World War. 


China: report on commercial, industrial and economic situation, June, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s. 6d.) 


Japan: report on commercial, industrial, and financial situation in Japan 
and her dependencies in 1923 and up to June 30, 1924. (London: H 
M. Stationery Office. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Manchuria, land of opportunities. Revised edition. (New York: Man- 
churia Railway Co., 111 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 107. $1.25.) 


Political science. Library of Congress classification, class J. Second 
edition. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 434. 765c.) 


The reparation problem, 1918-1924. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 278. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 50.) 


Report to the Federal Power Commission on the water powers of south- 
eastern Alaska. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


The river Plate region; an economic survey of Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. By Commission on Commerce and Marine. (New York: Am. 
Bankers Assoc. 1924. Pp. 54.) 


Some facts and figures about North Carolina and her natural resources. 
Third edition. (Raleigh, N. C.: Capital Pr. Co. 1924. Pp. 40.) 


The South’s development: a glimpse of the past; the facts of the present; 
a forecast of the future. Part II. (Baltimore, Md.: Manufacturers 
Record. 1924. Pp. 666. $2.) 
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Profusely illustrated with maps and statistical tables. Many of the 
articles are written by recognized specialists, who treat of the cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar, and other agricultural industries. Railways and 
hydro-electric developments also receive attention. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 


ArnswortTH-Davis, J. R. Food supplies of the British empire. Resources 
of the Empire series, vol. 1. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924. Pp. 
144.) 


Anverson, B. M., Jr. The weakest point in the farmer's financial policy. 
Chase Econ. Bull., vol. IV, no. 5. (New York: Chase National Bank. 
1924. Pp. 32.) 


App, F. Farm economics, management and distribution. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1924. Pp. 700. $3.) 


Arxeson, M. M. The woman on the farm. (New York: Century. 1924. 
Pp. 340. $2.) 


Basst, E. Agricoltura d’oggi. Introduction by G. Rainer. (Piacenza: 
C. Tarantola. 1924. Pp. xviii, 583. L 14.) 


Beckmann, F. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Beziehungen der deutschen Land- 
wirtschaft und ihre wirtschaftliche Lage (1919-1924). (Bonn: K. 
Schroeder. 1924. Pp. iii, 150. Gm. 5.) 


Betts, H. S. and others. Forestry and forest products. Separate from 
Yearbook 1923, no. 904. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


Brannen, C. O. Relation of land tenure to plantation organization. 
Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1869. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 15c.) 


CuapMaNn, H. H. and Mitter, R. B. Second report on a forest survey of 
Illinois; the economics of forestry in the state. Natural history survey 
bull. v. 15, art. 3. (Springfield, Ill.: Schnepp & Barnes. 1924.) 


Cross, R. A handbook of petroleum, asphalt and natural gas; methods 
of analysis, specifications, properties, refining processes, statistics, tables 
and bibliography. 1924 revision. (Kansas City, Mo.: Kansas City 
Testing Laboratory. 1924. Pp. 739.) 


Darsy, W. D. Cotton, the universal fiber. (New York: Dry Goods Eco- 
nomist, 239 West 39th St. 1924. Pp. 68.) 
Chapters on production, distribution, marketing, and manufacturing 
processes. 


Davis, W. The story of copper. (New York: Century Co. 1924. Pp. 
404. $3.) 


Day, E. L., Jacoss, K. and Otcott, M. T., compilers. Bibliography on 
the marketing of agricultural products. (Washington: Library, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1924. Pp. 133.) 


Giupert, A. W. The food supply of New England. (New York: Mae- 
millan. 1924. Pp. ix, 273. $2.) 
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Gotpenweiser, E. A. and Truespett, L. E. Farm tenancy in the United 
States, 1920 in analysis of the results of the 1920 census relative to 
farms classified by tenure supplemented by pertinent data from other 
sources. Censu onographs IV. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924, 
Pp. 247. $1.2 
An exceptionally valuable analysis of census data, supplemented by 
material drawn f1 other sources. The statistical tables and the tex- 
tual interpretation are, to a considerable degree, separated. It contains 
chapters on Growth of farm tenancy, 1880 to 1920; Tenancy and type 
of farming; Tenancy and farm values; Race and nativity of farm tenants; 
Tenancy and fa: ncome—farmers by age and tenure and by age and 
size of farm; Farm experience, mortality among tenants and graduation 
into ownership; Types of tenancy; Stability of tenure. Professor C. W. 
Doten in the foreword notes that outside of the South “there is no in- 
dication of the existence of any large body of farmers whose per- 
manent status that of tenants. On the contrary, the evidence seems 
to prove conclusively that tenancy is generally a convenient way of 
approach to full ownership It is, in fact, a part of the agricultural 
ladder.” 

Harris, G. / s of conservation. (Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp. 222. 80c 

Hawtuorne, H. W. and Dixon, H. M. Farm organization and manage- 
ment in Clinton County, Indiana, a business analysis of 100 farms, in 
Forest and Johns Townships, for eight years, 1910, and 1913 to 1919, 
inclusive. Dept. of Agriculture bull. 1258. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. 10c. 

Hissarp, B. H { history of the public land policies. Land economics 
series, edited by R. T. Exy New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xix, 
591. $4.50 

Hoar, H. M. 7 7 materials survey. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull 95 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 82.) 

Jison, W. R. ¢ industry in Kentucky. Second edition. (Frank- 


fort, Ky.: Kentucky Geological Survey. 1924. Pp. 164. 380c.) 
MackintTosH, W. A {gricultural codperation in western Canada. (Kings- 
ton, Ont.: Queen’s University. 1924. Pp. viii, 173.) 


Mase-Dari, E. Jl frumento e l’economia agricola; note e commenti. Fed- 


erazione italiana sindacati agricoltori di Bologna. (Bologne: Coop. Tip. 
Azzoguidi. 1924. Pp. 111. L 8.) 


Pration, V. Le bonifiche in Italia; problemi e finalita agricole. (Bologne: 
N. Zanichelli. 1924. Pp. 186. L 16.50.) 


Rivera, V. Il problema agronomico nel mezzogiorno d'Italia. (Rome: 
di Scienze e Lettere. 1924. Pp. viii, 147. L 11.) 


Roserts, C. The business of farming, a manual of farm methods for 
Oklahoma. (Oklahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 885.) 


SantancELo, I. Elementi di legislazione rurale. Third edition. (Rome: 
Albrighi e Segatie C. 1924. Pp. iv, 474. L 12.50.) 


Includes extracts from the recent agrarian laws, war legislation, and 
the proposals of Oviglic 
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Suitu, H. B. European economic conditions which affect the markets 
for agricultural products. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
235. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 62.) 


Uxers, W. H. Coffee merchandising, a handbook to the coffee business 
giving elementary and essential facts pertaining to the history, cultiva- 
tion, preparation, and marketing of coffee. (New York: Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 245.) 


Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A. The agricultural situation: economic 
effects of fluctuating prices. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1924. 
Pp. xv, 299.) 


Watson, J. A. S. and More, J. A. Agriculture: the science and practice 
of British farming. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924. Pp. 666. $5.) 


Atti del primo congresso per le irrigazioni del mezzogiorno, a cura della 
cattedra di agricoltura della provincia di Campobasso. (Campobasso: 


Tip. Ed. G. Colitti e Figlio. 1923. Pp. 132.) 


Atti del IV® congresso forestale italiano e primo dei problemi idraulici 
della montagna (Udine, 24-29 luglio 1921). Compiled by Secretary- 
General E. Marcuettrano. (Udine: Tip. D. Del Biancoe Figlio. 1923. 
Pp. xxxi, 362; 12 tables. L 20.) 


Industrial coal: purchase, delivery and storage. A report of the American 
Engineering Council. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 
419. $5.) 

In March, 1923, the American Engineering Council instituted through 
a Committee on Storage of Coal a comprehensive study of the many 
problems involved. The volume just issued covers the results of a coun- 
try-wide survey in which over 400 engineers assisted. It is the product 
of twelve authors, prefaced with a foreword by John Hays Hammond, 
chairman of the former United States Coal Commission. While chiefly 
relating to the storage of bituminous coal for industrial use, attention is 
also given to the problems of storing bituminous coal used by house- 
holders—some 50,000,000 tons annually. There is a separate chapter 
on the storage of anthracite—a coal mined primarily for domestic use. 

The book, therefore is destined to have a much more extensive use 
than might be surmised from its title. Although written primarily from 
the engineering standpoint, this volume also contains much of high 
significance to the economist, public administrator and legislator, and it 
may be safely predicted that on the occasion of the next coal crisis the 
importance of its authoritative information will be generally recognized. 

The chief feature is the detailed treatment of the practical problems 
related to the storage of coal, as practiced today at the mine, points in 
transit, and points of consumption. The method of presentation is 
partly analytical and partly descriptive. The conclusions drawn are sup- 
ported by a wealth of concrete examples. To an economist the por- 
tions of most interest are probably those dealing with the interrelation of 
the production and transportation problems, and of the benefits to be 
expected from adequate storage in solving the two greatest evils of the 
present system of coal production—irregularity of operation due to sea- 
sonal demand, and overdevelopment of mine capacity. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned chapters 2, General survey; 4, Relation of 
transportation to storage; 10, Insuring, taxing and financing; and 12, 
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Local communit Chis last chapter brings out strikingly the differ. 
ences encountered locally in fundamental conditions to be considered jp 
connection with storage in 41 communities scattered through 23 states, 
After summing up its findings under 17 heads, the committee recommends 
and urges “That all 11 consumers purchase their coal on an annual 
contract for y requirements with a provision that the coal be de- 
livered mont! n equal allotments” and “that the consumers provide 
the necessary storage facilities to meet the terms of such contract.” If 
this be carried it, the committee expects the following benefits: “(1) 
Coal mines may inaugurate and maintain a regular production schedule, 
(2) Carrier: plan definitely as regards both schedules and equip- 
ment for unifor movement of coal. (3) Stocks of coal automati- 
cally will accumulate during the months from April to September in- 
clusive in sufficient amount to meet the extra consumption during the 
winter month i A reduction in the price of coal will be made 
possible by more regular schedules of production and transportation and 


by elimination of peak demands in the winter months when the costs of 
both production and transportation are the highest.” 
A full bibliography on storage of coal rounds out the volume. 
Davio L. Wine. 

Margins and costs he marketing of Washington apples, 1922-23. A 
preliminary report of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. (Washington: 
Bureau of Agri. Economics. 1924. Pp. 18, cyclostyled.) 

Mineral industry of the British Empire and foreign countries. Statistics 
of production and trade, 1920-1922: Copper. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office 1924. 2s. 6d.) 

Production of |; in 1923. (New York City: Am. Inst. of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 1924. Pp. 264.) 

Papers presented at the symposium on petroleum and gas at the meet- 
ing of the Institute in New York, February, 1924. 

Statistical analyses of the cotton industry. (Boston: Merchants National 

Bank. 1924 Pp. 97 


This, with weekly reports containing current figures, forms the basis 


of a cotton statistical service furnished to customers without charge, and | 


to others at $100 per annum. The service is directed by Alston H. Gar- 
side, who has been engaged in cotton statistical research for ten years. 

Statistics relative to the dairy industry in New York state, 1923. Agri- 
cultural bull. 170 \Ibany, N. Y.: Dept. of Farms and Markets. 
1924. Pp. 64 

Sugar, a basic industry review, designed to acquaint the general public 
with the outstanding factors of the raw sugar industry, with particular | 
reference to Cul New York: W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 1924. 
Pp. 31.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


Compton, W. J the lumber manufacturers stand up and be counted! 
Report of the secretary Washington: National Lumber Manufacturers |} 
Assoc., Transportation Bldg. 1924. Pp. 12.) 
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Erskine, A. R. History of the Studebaker Corporation. (Chicago: 
Studebaker Corp. 1924. Pp. xxvii, 229.) 

LanreaR, V. W. The metal industry in New York and its environs; pre- 
sent trends and probable future developments. Monograph no. 2. (New 
York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1924. Pp. 49.) 

Laver, C. N. Engineering in American industry. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. 94. $2.50.) 

Lecture delivered at Princeton University. Contains many maps and 
charts illustrating the growth of manufactures, transportation, and 
power industry. These with the notes of interpretation will be of use 
to teachers. Author is general manager of Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 

Liniricio, E. Canapificio nazionale, Societa Anonima, Milan, 1873-1923. 

Milan: Alfieri e Lacroix. 1923. Pp. 512; 23 tables.) 

Mitts, M. C. The wood industries in New York and its environs; present 
trends and probable future developments. Monograph no. 4. (New 
York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1924. Pp. 52.) 

Witurams, F. M. The food manufacturing industries in New York and 
its environs; present trends and probable future developments. Mono- 
graph no. 3. (New York: Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
1924. Pp. 60.) 

Witson, A. W. G. Development of chemical, metallurgical, and allied 
industries in Canada in relation to the mineral industry. (Ottawa, Can.: 
Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines. 1924. Pp. xviii, 329.) 

Clay products cyclopedia. Second annual edition, February 1, 1924. (Chi- 
cago: Industrial Publications, Inc. 1924. Pp. 293.) 

Other industries of New England; their origin, development and accom 
plishments. (Boston: State St. Trust Co. 1924. Pp. 66.) 

The tobacco industry, in its historical, agricultural, manufacturing, eco- 
nomic, and financial aspects; together with a brief review of affiliated 
industries, and statistical data on various tobacco companies. (New 


York: Charles D. Barney & Co., 15 Broad St. 1924. Pp. 88.) 


Year book of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, with 
cotton manufacturers manual, 1924. (Boston: National Assoc. of Cotton 
Mfrs., 45 Milk St. 1924. Pp. 310.) 

Statistical portion covers over a hundred pages on production, supply, 
prices, costs, etc. 


Transportation and Communication 


The Business of Railway Transportation: Traffic—Rates—Regula- 
tion. By Lewis H. Haney. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. 
x, 613. $4.00) 

Although writing primarily from the point of view of the shipper, 
the author gives careful consideration to the relation between the 
railway and the public. Early parts of the book treat of the nature 
and importance of railway transportation, the internal organization 
of a railway and railway operating statistics, traffic statistics and 
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geography and the effect upon railroad operation 


traffic peculiar to geographical groups. 
principles of railway rates are discussed, and the 


+ 


it he terms a true theory of railway rates. “The 


most practical, expedient and economic railway rates are those which 


would be established by competition,” but competition does not work 


effectively, and 


“The precise rate ft 


demand for the tran 


and here the aut! 
for transportation 
and the minimum 
which are not peri 
is both consistent 


therefore necessary to devise some other means, 
» be charged must depend upon the intensity of the 
sportation of the particular commodity involved”; 
iakes a distinction between the maximum demand 


which exists in the case of perishable commodities, 


demand which characterizes low-grade commodities 


hable and which can be economically stored. “It 
th the actual railway practice and with the sound 


interest of the government in regulating railway rates to determine 
how much of the difference between maximum and minimum charges 


should be borne 
mand prices” (pp 
Parts IV and \ 
classifications, com) 
freight tariffs, 


ich item of traffic by considering the scale of de- 


225-6). 
restate familiar material with respect to freight 
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odity rates, carload provisions, routing of freight, 


ight rate territories, freight traffic arrangements, 
and freight claims. 


Part VI deals with government. regulation of railroads. Particular 
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» the Transportation act of 1920, and to the 
ition. ‘The author’s position on government regu- 
ly as follows: (a) Transportation act should not 
<perience has demonstrated conclusively whether 
gulation can succeed. (b) Consolidation of rail- 
forced by government action, but should be per- 
long economic lines. (c) The Railroad Labor 
become a bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
findings should be certified to the commission or 
final decision on wages. (d) Government oper- 
the railroads would be unwise. 

takes to cover very broad and difficult subjects. 
irts are treated briefly if not superficially, such, 
internal organization of the railroads. Other 


railway statistics, rate making, consolidation, and 


ion, are given somewhat undue importance, as a 
greater familiarity with the material on the part 
ore direct interest in the subject-matter. 
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were reduced by ten per cent in 1921, whereas the reduction occurred 
in 1922. On the same page the commission is said to have rendered 
its decision with respect to this reduction in rates in the belief that 
the railroads could earn 5.75 per cent on their investment at the lower 
rate. The opinion of the commission does not justify such a dogmatic 
and unqualified statement. 

The author appears to hold the opinion that railway executives 
have not shown a willingness to codperate with the government and 
shippers with a view to the most effective operation of the railroads. 
Here the author has entirely failed to note, however, the work of the 
American Railway Association, and particularly the Car Service Divi- 
sion, in the establishment of shippers’ regional advisory boards 
throughout the country. Undoubtedly an important element in the 
excellent transportation service of the past two years has been the 
establishment of these codperative boards, through which the Car 
Service Division has been able to bring to the shippers the problems 
facing railroad management and the shippers have been able to indi- 
cate to the railroads how car distribution and car service might be 
improved, 

The Business of Railway Transportation contains thirty-seven 
maps, charts and reproductions of railroad documents. It has also, 
in appendix A, a glossary of traffic and rate terms; in appendix B, a 
selected bibliography; and in appendix C, problems on each chapter 
for the use of teachers and students in colleges and universities. By 
relegating this material to the end of the book the course of the dis- 
cussion for the business man is not obstructed. At the same time 
the book contains useful material for the teacher and student. 

C. 5. Duncan. 

Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS 


Brosseau, A. J. Codrdination of motor vehicle and electric railway ser- 
vice by electric railways. (New York: Am. Electric Railway Assoc., 
8 West Fortieth St. 1924. Pp. 15.) 

CHaMBeRLAIN, E. T. Shipping of the west and east coasts of South 


America with the United States and Europe. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 304. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 34.) 


Curmenti, E. I trasporti ferroviari; commento alle condizioni e tariffe 
vigenti. (Rome: Soc. Tip. A. Manuzio. 1923. Pp. xx, 300. L 380.) 


Conrorp, L. C. A century of sea trading, 1824-1924. The General 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. 
Pp. x, 182. $4.50.) 


Cox, H. The failure of state railways. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1924. 6d.) 


O. Railz 
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cost of service. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


prize essay in mics Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp. 
148. 2.) 

This little volume, one of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essays for 
the year 1922, is a study of rate-making theories. Its treatment of many 
controverted point brief that the argument, however stimulating, 
is seldom conclusive. It begins with a survey of the policies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in handling the cost aspects of rate 
cases, and presents in some detail an analysis of the earlier cases on the 
general rate level: the 1910 advance cases and Increased Rates, 1920. 
This is followed | critical study of rate theories as affected by value 
of service, joint t, monopoly and discrimination. The author’s own 
conclusions of a practical nature appear in his discussion of readjust- 
ment of rates as between different classes of traffic—a topic to which 
Mr. Hoover has recently referred on more than one occasion. Mr. 
Ely also apparently looks forward to the day when a “scientific revision” 
of the present rate system may be undertaken, and his discussion is aimed 
toward contributing to the determination of a satisfactory basis for such 
a scientific revision 

Homer B. VANDERBLUE. 
HunGerForp, | What of the American highway? Reprinted from the 


Saturday Evening Post New York: National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 366 Madison Ave 1924. Pp. 20.) 


Jones, E. Princip f railway transportation. (New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1924. Pp. xxv, 607. ) 

This volume is designed primarily for the use of teachers of elementary 
courses in railway transportation. After the presentation in part I of 
certain introductory and historical material, the author divides the re- 
mainder of the volume into five parts. Part II is a discussion of rates 
and rate making which includes a thorough analysis of the theory of 
railroad rates, ruinous competition, the various types of discrimination, 
freight classifications, and a well-balanced analysis of the various rate 
systems of the country. Part III contains an account of state and federal 
legislation prior to the entrance of this country into the war. Part IV 
treats of selected problems such as reasonableness of rates, valuation, 
fair rate of return, regulation of securities, combination, receivership and 
reorganization, service and labor. Part V is a discussion of the ex- 


perience of the carriers during the war, first under the Railroads War 
Board, and later under government operation; solutions of the railroad 


problem, government ownership, and recent federal control and federal 
legislation. 


In line with several other recent writers in this field, the author takes 
the stand (1) that prudent investment is the best basis upon which to cal- 
culate a fair rate of return; (2) that in spite of the United States Su- 


preme Court decisions, this can be easily brought about by a statutory rule 
of rate making; and (3) that there is connection between overcapitalization 


and rates, and overcapitalization and service; and that there is hope that 
regulation of security issues will eliminate evils of financial manipula- 
tion, thus centeri! ttention of railroad operators upon possible eff- 


ciency in management, and upon improvement of railway service. 
Concerning the Transportation act of 1920 the author says: (p. 562) 
“Whatever else may be said about the Esch-Cummins act—and it has its 
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Marx bitter critics—it has the prime merit of putting the experiment of railway 
Pp. regulation squarely to the test. Should this experiment prove to be a fail- 
ure, the logical next step would appear to be ownership and operation of 
s for railways by the government...... In the future...... it will no longer 
nam) be possible for the advocates of regulation to explain its failures upon the 
ting, score of the inadequacy of the Commission's power.” Yet the author 
the himself says in another connection in his discussion of railroad consolida 
rate tion (pp. 595-596): “It thus remains to be seen whether the intent of the 
1 the Esch-Cummins act will be realized; for the Interstate Commerce Com 
920 mission has no authority to enforce consolidation upon an unwilling 
value railroad...... Did the commission have authority to enforce consolidation, 
own the case would be otherwise, but it is doubtful, under the Constitution, 
just- whether one road can be forced to consolidate with another.” It may be 
hich questioned whether our success in working out the consolidation of carriers 
Mr. is not vital to our success with private ownership and regulation. More- 
ion over, students of public utilities other than railroads would probably not 
imed agree with the statement (p. 322) that the regulation of the so-called 
such “local utilities” “will always remain outside the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government.”” Already the light and power business, for example, 
eB. has developed well beyond state boundaries, and it is probable that the 
. the Federal Power Commission is but an entering wedge of the federal con- 
r of trol which will be necessary in this rapidly developing field. Railroad 
electrification alone will doubtless bring intercorporate relationships 

ian which will make some federal control imperative. 

The author is doubtful of the success of government ownership and oper 
eee ation in view of the immensity of the undertaking, and fears the results of 
© af a nationalization program undertaken without the necessary safeguards. 
+ ae Lacking these, he counsels postponement of the experiment, “providing 
aiken that meanwhile regulation is fairly effective. - 
~ of The “Principles of railway transportation,’ the field which the book 
tion. claims to cover, have been thoroughly analyzed and well presented. 
salle Fundamental principles have been kept constantly in mind and only 
ce 6 f those phases of the subject which have important public interest have 
b IV been included. The book shows much evidence of the study of primary 
sien. sources, and while the volume is not burdened with citations of sources 
and and authorities, sufficient references are given to enable the student to 
oe | trace important statements and facts to original sources. 

War C. O. Rueates. 
road Kina, C. L., editor. The automobile: its province and its problems. The 
leral Annals, Nov., 1924 (vol. CXVI). (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of 
oe Political and Social Science. 1924. Pp. v, 292. #2.) 
-eal- | Mutrer, S. L. Railway transportation: principles and point of view. 
Su- Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xxvii, 905. $4.) 
rule | The scope of transportation and its early evolution is defined in a 
ation prefatory section. The first of the four main parts discusses the ad- 
that vent and development of the railroad in the United States with the 
yula- significance which attaches to its place in the economic development of 
effi- the nation. Part II analyzes the major and minor railway services. 
Part III is devoted to the nature and peculiarities of railroad competi- 
562 ) tion and the theories of railroad rate making. Part IV evolves the bases 
s its of procedure of regulation and its results. 
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The reviewer find any notable contribution to the subject of 
transportatio1 hapters 5, 6, and 7 of part I carry a finer 
elaboration of | rly development of the railway problem than any 
other recent wv yntributed. As new text material for class- 
room purposes t rl very acceptable. The completeness and origin 
ality of the « phs add much in clearness and understanding 
for the thorou;s ng reader. Accuracy of statement and a thorough 
treatment of tl t-matter characterize the book, which is well 
organized and tree trom typographical error. 

A more cor t nstructive treatment of the problems of consolida- 
tion, possibilit future regulation, valuation and the labor problem 
would not be a \s a chronicle of railway history and the develop- 
ment of th roblem, the field has received a commendable 
treatise. 

C. C. Herrmann. 
TuHompson, S. 1 tistics of the United States of America, 1923. 
Twenty-first y pared with the official reports for 1922 and re- 
cent statisti 1 railways Chicago: Bureau of Railway News 
and Statisti Pp. 142 
WaRFIELD, S. D t to the executive committee and members of the 
National As Owners of Railroad Securities. (Baltimore: 
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Canada’s Bal ] rnational Indebtedness, 1900-1913. By Jacon 
Viner. Ha ynomic studies. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 

sity Pré 1924. Pp. x, 318. $3.50.) 
The Dominion of Canada in the years 1900-1913 serves excellently 
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trade phenomena, since the very extensive international borrowing 
of capital which that country was carrying on in those years was pro- 
foundly affecting the course and volume of its external trade. Fur- 
ther than that, the external trade of the country comprised a large pro- 
portion of its total commerce and the statistical data available were 
relatively good. The treatment of Canadian matters in Professor 
Viner’s admirable book, however, is incidental to his main purpose of 
making an “inductive verification of the general theory of the mechan- 
ism of international trade.” 

The first of the two parts is devoted to the construction of Canada’s 
international transaction balance sheet for the period investigated, 
and the second to the mechanism of the adjustment of exports and 
imports to the shifting balance of indebtedness arising out of the ex- 
tensive borrowings of capital. The work of collation of the items in 
the balance sheet is carefully and exhaustively done and is undoubt- 
edly as nearly accurate as the elusiveness of the facts permit. The 
treatment of the mechanism of adjustment is, in the main, inductive, 
(though the author contributes something to deductive theory in the 
matter) and is based on the theory of international trade as laid 
down by Ricardo, J. S. Mill and their followers. Professor Viner 
questions the validity of Ricardo’s right to be considered the originator 
of this theory, especially as regards the adjustment of balances of 
indebtedness to disturbing factors. He shows that Thornton pre 
ceded Ricardo in the statement of the accepted theory on this point 
and that Ricardo even rejected the view that has since become classic 
under his name. 

To the older theory Professor Viner adds the development resting 
on the distinction between export prices, import prices and domestic 
prices, which was first set forth by Professor Taussig in 1917° for a 
depreciated paper régime, but which was clearly applicable, and has 
been applied by the present author, to gold standard conditions as well. 
He points out that the flow of gold into a country with a credit bal- 
ance (arising it may be from borrowings) raises the prices of com- 
modities neither exported nor imported, while the prices of goods en- 
tering into international trade (both exports and imports) will, for 
the most part, remain relatively low, or will even fall, as a result of 
the efflux of gold from other countries. The goods entering external 
trade are affected by the diminished volume of gold outside the country 
concerned ; the domestic commodities by the increased volume of gold 
inside. The relative fall in the price of exported goods promotes an 
increase in their consumption at home, while it has no tendency to ex- 
pand sales abroad (since the fall in prices is relative only to home 


“International Trade Under Depreciated Paper,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, vol. XXXI, p. 380. 
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United States, 1862-1879." This article attempts for the United 
States in the greenback period a task similar to that which Professor 
Viner has set for himself with regard to Canada in the years 1900- 
1913, but Professor Viner does not mention it (not it is hoped, on the 
ground that he considered it negligible). The reason advanced by 
Professor Viner for the reverse in price movements is that, to overcome 
the inertia of custom, a greater initial price movement is necessary than 
later proves adequate to effect equilibrium in debits and credits. This 
reason certainly has force, but is, perhaps, not as fundamental as that 
set forth above. 

The author, in distinguishing between export, import and domestic 


. 


goods uses the term “sectional price levels.” This phrase seems to 
carry a geographical significance which is not expressive of the dis- 
tinction aimed at. “Classified price levels” is suggested as an alter- 
native. 
In painstaking research, in exact analysis, in the interpretation of 
statistics and in the form of their presentation the book is a model. 
Frank D. Granam. 
Princeton University. 
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Biancui, C. Problemi dell’ espansione economica all’ estero. (Como: Tip. 
Bari e C. 1924. Pp. 88.) 


Bowman, F. L. and Roper, E. J. Traders in east and west: some as- 
pects of trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. x, 93. 70c.) 


ButtrersauGu, W. E. Principles of importing. (New York: Appleton: 
1924. Pp. xxi, 473. $5.) 

A volume prepared as a textbook for college students on foreign trade, 
explaining technical details of importing; based upon experience in cus- 
tomhouse brokerage work. The book contains many facsimile copies of 
papers and schedules used. Appendix B covers a detailed list of im- 
port and customs terms and definitions. Author is now professor of 
transportation at Syracuse University. 


Capiati, A. Principi di politica commerciale. La teoria generale degli 
scambi internazionali. (Genoa: Stab. Grafico Editoriale. 1924. Pp. 
302. L 40.) 

Dunnace, J. A. The importer’s handbook. (New York: Pitman. 1924. 
Pp. 383. $3.) 


Hart, B. R. Markets for canned foods in the western hemisphere. Dept. 
of Commerce, Misc. series, no. 128. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
25c.) 


‘Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXXVI, p. 220. The theory, carrying 
over Professor Taussig’s distinction from trade under depreciated paper to that 
under a gold standard, may be found in the reviewer's unpublished thesis (in the 
Harvard University Library), under the same title as the article just cited. 
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Section 317 of this act authorizes the President to impose an additional 
tax upon imports from countries found to be discriminating against the 
United States. He is thus empowered to defend American exporters 
against discrimination in the markets of any foreign country, by penal- 
izing that country through what McClure calls “defensive duties.” By 
proclamation, when he “finds that the public interest will be served 
thereby,” the President may impose additional rates of duty, not to ex- 
ceed fifty per cent ad valorem, or in extreme cases, may exclude the 
products of the discriminating country from entry into the United 
States. This policy follows the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission (1919) which disapproved of bargaining tariffs and the con- 
ventional and general tariffs of European schedules. 

The subject-matter covers: (1) an analysis of section 317 with an 
account of the growth of the policy advocated by it; (2) obstacles to 
the development of the new commercial policy; (3) aids in the develop 
ment of the policy. Appendices of 47 pages supply the text of section 
317 in its original form as well as its final form, together with pertinent 
agreements and conventions in the evolution of our commercial policy. 

The third part is the most valuable. This shows how the new pro- 
vision of the Tariff act of 1922 lays the foundation for a commercial 
policy of equality, and what has been done to reconcile existing treaties 
with our changed attitude. The new policy is approved as being conson 
ant with the open-door principle, and conducive to better international 
relations. Since its adoption we have accepted the unconditional inter- 
pretation of the most-favored-nation clause. Other writers on our 
present tariff law do not see in section 317 as radical a change as does 
Dr. McClure. The “defensive duties” will doubtless constitute a threat 
of reprisal rather than a working policy, if the experience of the past 
two years may be taken as a criterion. In 1922 discriminations against 
American goods were serious but the difficulties are now being ironed 
out by treaty agreements. 

This thesis is ably written and serves as a history of the evolution of 
our recent commercial policy, with especial reference to changes during 
the past two years. 

Harry T. 


NeepHaM, C. W. Cases on foreign and interstate commerce. (Chicago: 
T. H. Flood. 1924. Pp. 1700. Buck, $20.) 


ParMELEE, M. Blockade and sea power: the blockade, 1914-1919, and 
its significance for a world state. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1924. Pp. x, 449. $3.) 

Author in 1918-19 was one of the representatives of the United States 
War Trade Board in London and also chairman of the Allied Rationing 
and Statistical Committee. The first part of the book is a contribution 
to the history of the World War. Part II relates to the significance 
of sea power for world politics, “with special reference to its principal 
manifestation in the form of blockade, and to demonstrate that it must 
be curbed and controlled as much as military power on land.” 


Pau, 8. The trade of the United States with China. (New York: China 
Trade Bureau. 1924. Pp. 376.) 


Praut, T. Deutsche Handelspolitik: ihre Geschichte, Ziele und Mittel. 
(Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1924.) 
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admirably bringing out a particular point, “trading on the equity,” 
but by that very merit somewhat onesided. The next was merely a 
colle ction of material, well selected, serviceable, but confessedly the 
basis for a subsequent text, not itself a text. The fifth to be tried 
was a goodly book to behold, portly and comprehensive, and extra- 
illuminated with fascinating reproductions. But, alas, it was replete 
with little inaccuracies; its generalizations were frequently without 
sufficient foundation, its reasoning oftentimes essentially unsound. 

But today I have just finished a course in which Gerstenberg’s 
Financial Organization and Management was used, and the result was 
as when a traveler after many buffetings in a rocky and thirsty desert, 
comes across a satisfying and refreshing spring. 

The text, following, after several years’ interval, the author’s 
Materials, embodies in a systematic treatise a wealth of illustrative 
matter and thus possesses substance and backbone. It is unusually 
free from annoying little misstatements; it abounds in well-chosen 
footnotes giving directions for further reading on many topics as 
well as specific references to authorities used. Its reasoning is gen- 
erally sound; its scope is wonderfully comprehensive; its content 
shows a pleasing sense of proportion and is arranged in well-ordered 
sequence. Its bulk is large, over 700 pages, but one can easily adjust 
it to the needs of a particular class by omitting, or touching only 
lightly, such portions as are extraneous to the instructor’s purpose, 
and, finally, it is provided with a satisfactory index. 

But even a highly pleased reviewer must save his professional face 
by finding some blemishes with which to temper his praise. It is 
doubtful whether, as the author states, the appearance of a deficit in 
a balance sheet is the crucial matter in passing on the legitimacy of 
a dividend. The point at issue is oftentimes whether operating profits 
may be distributed despite an actual deficit due to capital losses. But 
a mere alteration of the balance sheet does not affect the decision 
either way. Thus in the important case, Verner v. Commercial and 
General Trust, Lim., in the very act of sanctioning a dividend despite 
a capital loss, Lindley, L. J. stated: “It is obvious that capital lost 
must not appear in the accounts as still existing intact; the accounts 
must show the truth and not be misleading and fraudulent.” The 
question in any given case, as to whether a dividend is legitimate does 
not depend on so factitious a detail as whether a capital loss is con- 
cealed or openly shown in the balance sheet. 

The author errs in assimilating premium on bonds to premium on 
stock. The former is in no sense contributed surplus, but represents 
part of the money borrowed; it is a liability, not proprietorship. 
There is also confusion in considering a sinking-fund reserve as some- 
thing similar to a reserve for taxes, when one is surplus and the other 
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Apams, F. M Isman’s handy dictionary. Revised and reédited. 
(St. Louis: Tex y Cx 1924. Pp. 180. ) 

AuForpb, L. | ed n-chief. Management’s handbook. (New York: 
Ronald Pr } Pp. xxxii, 1607. $7.50.) I 

A convenie1 pilation of articles by special contributors. Among 
the topics covered are tables and statistics, mathematics, charts, manage- 
ment ratios. 1 lustrial plant, plant layout, office management, forms, I 
classificatio1 bols, purchasing and storeskeeping, tool storage 
and issue, prod n control, control of quality, material handling, oper- 
ation study te-setting, wage payment and timekeeping, plant 
maintenanc nd shipping, budgetary control, cost accounting, 
insurance, and t analysis 

Bascock, F. M praisal of real estate. Land economics series, 
edited by R ’ New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. ix, 380. 
3.50. ) 

Largely uppraisal procedure relating particularly to resi- 
dential and fa property \ chapter on the appraisal of industrial 
property ma led in a later revision. There are two chapters on | 
the econom lation of real estate values and the elements of real 
estate valu uppendix are working tables and formulas. 

Baitey, B. yments (including and not including interest) | 
with auzil ing progressive monthly amortization of prin- } 
cipal, also s ry methods covering other period payments, and 
compound Los Angeles, Calif.: Times-Mirror Press. 
1924. Pp } 

Bowne, N. J ting the overhead. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 4. 
(New York: N Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 11.) 

Brewster, A | Parmer, H. H. Introduction to advertising. (Chi- 
cago: A. W. 5S Ci 1924. Pp. xii, 371. $2.50.) 

This book, the product of two authors connected with the advertising 
work at Syra University, is an elementary textbook in advertising. 

A long list lvertising topics is given a rather cursory treatment. 
With proper s entary readings, lectures, and practice work the 
book could |} | as a text for elementary college classes in advertising. 
One of the most valuable chapters is the one on the appeal. An ade- | 
quate numbe 1irly well-chosen illustrations is presented. From a 
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teaching standpoint, a valuable part of the book is a list of problems, 
which with the exception of those given in connection with the first few 
chapters, are usable. Advertising practitioners will find little new 
material in the book. 

H. H. Maynarp. 


Burpicx, C. K. Cases on the law of public service, including the law 
peculiar to common carriers and innkeepers. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1924. Pp. 760.) 


Conen, J. H. The law: business or profession? Revised edition. (New 
York: G. A. Jennings Co., 150 Nassau St. 1924. Pp. 531. $4.50.) 


Cotuns, G. R. Sales and sales management; organization and operation 
of a sales department. (Philadelphia: La Fayette Inst. 1924. Pp. 20.) 


Crawrorp, F. L. Cost accounting in the domestic beet sugar industry. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 5. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1924. Pp. 11. 75c.) 


DarneLt, R. W. The use of budgets in reducing overhead. Official pubs., 
vol. VI, no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. 
Pp. 9. 75c.) 


Dineman, C. F. Accounting and business methods for contractors. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. 171. $2.50.) 


Dvuepate, B. H. Mortgage loan values. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Author. 
1922. Pp. 248. $2.50.) 

The author says of his book that it “is not in the nature of a textbook 
on mortgage loans, but rather...... a series of suggestions upon various 
features of the subject and warnings of certain dangers which may be 
encountered.” For this reason it lacks somewhat in the logical ar- 
rangement of its contents; but it also lacks in clearness of statement. 
More citing of actual cases and practical illustrations would help it in 
this respect. The treatment covers three fields; first, the basis of loan 
values of city and farm property with greater emphasis on the latter; 
second, and at greater length, a discussion of the mortgage loan busi- 
ness with emphasis on the investing agency and its relation to the local 
lending company. This part has many practical suggestions, especially 
on contracts, abstracts and titles. Lastly, a short section is devoted to 
the public domain, land measures and surveys. 

Gerorce S. Wenrwein. 


Duin, R. M. Collection letters. Credit letters. Ronograph series, nos. 
1 and 2. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 95; vi, 84.) 


Epe.in, B. Minor swings in the stock market. (Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co. 1924.) 


Ferris, E. E. and Coxiuins, G. R. Salesmanship. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. ix, 414. $3.) 


Finney, H. A. Accounting principles and bookkeeping methods. Vol. I. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. vi, 329.) 

Most of the attention is devoted to the mechanical procedure of ac- 
counting. Principles of a fundamental nature are introduced, but are 
developed only to a slight extent. Each chapter begins with a brief ex- 
position, is well illustrated, and ends with carefully selected questions and 
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Hatiman, J. W. Organizing the credit department. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. 85. $1.25.) 


Haywarp, W.S. The retail handbook. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. 
Pp. viii, 617. $5.) 

Primarily addressed to the merchant, its use as a textbook has been 
kept in mind. Many of the illustrations are drawn from department- 
store practice, but the methods are applicable to the small store. Con 
tains chapters on location, layout, equipment, organization and person 
nel, merchandising, display, advertising, service, finance, accounting, and 
research. To this is added a chapter on credits and collections, by D. 


E.. Beebe. 


Hess, H. W., editor. Scientific distribution; modern selling, a dynamic 
wealth producing force. The Annals, vol. 115, no. 204. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 1924. Pp. 272.) 


HiccinsotHaM, W. H. and Stewart, A. Administrative and selling costs, 
their nature and distribution. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 9. (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 20. 75c.) 


Hiscox, W. J. Factory lay-out, planning and progress. (New York: 
Pitman. 1924. Pp. 195. $2.25.) 


Hopkins, J. L. The law of trademarks, tradenames and unfair competi- 
tion. Fourth edition. (Cincinnati, Ohio: The W. H. Anderson Co. 
1924. Pp. civ, 1054.) 

Hvsparp, G., SrnsHemer, A., Hastinas, E. C., editors. Dry goods 


economist year book of advertising ideas and selling plans. (New York: 
Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th St. 1924. $3.) 


Hunt, E. E. Scientific management since Taylor. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1924. Pp. xix, 263. $3.) 


Huntineton, C. W. Enclaves of economic rent, being a compendium of 
the legal documents involved, together with a historical description. 
Fourth annual volume. (Harvard, Mass.: Fiske Warren. 1924. Pp. 
ix, 227.) 


Ketiey, F. W. The voluntary setting-up of quality standards in commo- 
dity production. (Chicago: Portland Cement Assoc., 111 West Wash- 
ington St. 1923. Pp. 8.) 


Kitpurr, F. W. Auditing and accounting handbook. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 813. $6.) 

The author’s purpose in preparing this work was to address to those 
engaged in the practice of auditing and accounting “a handbook which, 
in the method of presenting its data, is not unlike the many and extremely 
useful handbooks compiled and published for the engineer and others in 
the technical fields.” The book does possess this handbook character. 
From first to last it is an elaborate compilation of detailed outlines of 
procedure, mathematical tables, digests, schedules, illustrative forms, 
classifications and formulas. Much of the information presented will be 
more often used by business executives than by accountants and auditors. 

The book is divided into eleven sections of which the titles are: Audit- 
ing, Schedules, Outline for plant survey, Inventory, Property classifi- 


cations and records, Depreciation, Financial statements and forms, Ac- 
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counts and a nting forms, Mathematics, Tables and miscellaneoys 
accounting inf ition, and Federal taxes. But these titles are not even 
suggestive ite detail with which some of the information has 
been presented T} section on inventory, for example, contains an 
alphabetica t zed, cross-indexed list of 1038 items of materials. 
tools and supplies with a denotation of the standard unit of measurement 
employed and other descriptive data which, it is suggested, should be 
obtained for purp of inventory analysis. In another tabulation 842 
standard materials and supplies are listed with a denotation of the trade 
journals from which reliable price data can be obtained. 

Ninety-two pages of the section on depreciation contain an “Alpha- 
betical index to physical property classification and expendable sup- 
plies,” wit ted annual rates of depreciation applicable to asset 
items. Over }0 items of property and supplies are indexed. The 
sections on audit and plant survey contain detailed suggestions for 
procedure in t nduct of an audit or a general plant survey. The 
section on n é occupying 57 pages, contains over 100 schedule 
outlines indicat n detail the items of information which should be 
assembled in ral audit working papers in support of the significant 
balance sheet and profit and loss items. 

Section 10 contains 312 pages of “Tables and miscellaneous accounting 
information Some of these tables, for example those covering ex- 
pired insurar nterest and sinking-fund accumulations, discounted 
values, insurance short rates, fractional parts of a year, etc., will be used 
frequently by ountants and auditors. Certain other tables, for ex- 
ample those covering weights and measurements of metal products, for- 
eign weights und measures, values of foreign coins, and the table cover- 
ing the “breakdow ‘f payroll amounts into money denominations, will 
be seldom used the accountant. There is a decided advantage, how- 
ever, in ha lily accessible in one volume most of the tabulations 
which the a ntant or business executive may be called upon to use at 


one time or another 
James P. Apams. 
Kinp, M. How Portland cement is distributed. (Philadelphia: Hercules 
Cement Corp 1600 Walnut St. 1924. Pp. 21.) 
Kirkman, G. W. Real estate; comprehensive manual on all branches of the 


real estate business Los Angeles, Calif.: Southland Pub. House. 1924. 
Pp. xiii, 338 


Lone, J. C. Pu relations, a handbook of publicity. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 248. $3.) 

A brief treatment of the media of publicity by newspapers, news and 
feature syndicates, magazines, the platform, motion pictures, radio, etc. 
The adaption of publicity is then treated with reference to corporations, 
the retail store, financial institutions, chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, philanthropic enterprises, and personal publicity. 


MacDonatp, E. |! Municipal accounting. (Philadelphia: Bennett Ac- 
countancy Inst. 1924. Pp. 59.) 

Ma.rsiz, W. H The theory and practice of public utility valuation. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1924. Pp. vii, 201. 
2.) 


Mr. Maltbie presents a discussion of the principles which govern the 
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valuation of public utility properties. This he does effectively and 
in a manner best suited to the requirements of those who are not valuation 
specialists, hence not interested in sources. The first eight chapters, 
comprising 67 pages, treat of the factors which, according to the Supreme 
Court, should be considered in determining fair value for rate pur- 
poses, viz., original cost (ch. 1), capitalization (ch. 2), market value 
of securities outstanding (ch. 3.) and cost to reproduce new (ch. 4-8). 
Chapters 9 and 10 cover overhead charges and working capital and in- 
tangible values, respectively. Chapters 11-17 cover deductions to be made 
in arriving at fair value. In this connection accrued depreciation receives 
extended attention. Finally, in chapter 18, the influences determining 
present value are summarized, and in chapter 14 the rate of return is 
considered. 

The author takes a constructive view of the work which public service 
commissions should perform. He regards it as their duty to see that 
conditions are sufficiently favorable to protect investments already made 
in utilities, also to make it possible to secure additional capital when 
needed for betterments and extensions. With this basic principle in 
mind he explains the several factors to be considered in arriving at 
fair present value and indicates the relative importance of each in fixing 
the final figure for such fair value. This portion of the book is more in 
the nature of an excellent summary of what the courts and commissions 
have evolved than of a discussion throwing new light on an old subject. 
The difficulties in the way of arriving at a satisfactory figure for original 
cost are explained, as are the inconsistencies involved in assuming that 
capitalization or market value are the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in fixing present fair value. The importance of cost to reproduce 
new is emphasized. The author goes into detail regarding the deter- 
mination of such a figure for various classes of assets—land, easements, 
pavements, and other forms of tangible and intangible property. 

The author’s discussion of the deductions to be made from gross value 
to arrive at fair present value involves the most controversial aspects 
of the subject, one being the question of the proper treatment of ac- 
crued depreciation. He says there should be no deduction from invested 
value for rate-making purposes when there is a shortage in the depre- 
ciation reserve, unless the history of the utility shows such a failure in 
its duty to the public as justifies the confiscation of part of the property 
of the utility to create a reserve. This general conclusion is equitable, 
but readers will differ from the author in his attempt to apply it in in- 
dividual instances. 

The author’s attempt to explain that the Supreme Court was not con- 
sidering accrued depreciation in the Knoxville Water case is not con- 
vincing. He states that only decrepitude and deferred maintenance were 
considered. One sentence from the decision disproves this: “A water 
plant with all its additions begins to depreciate in value from the mo- 
ment of its use.” Decrepitude and deferred maintenance are not re- 
ferred to in that sentence. 

The book is written in clear, understandable English, and its typo- 
graphical makeup is excellent. 

A. Saviers. 
Northwestern University. 
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Mitts, J. P. Real es smanship. A few hints to salesmen on 
attaining success, based upon actual experience. (Long Beach, Calif.: 
McArdle & West, Printe: 1923 Pp. 49.) 

Paton, W. A. Accou New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xvi, 
894. ) 

There is no doubt that Professor Paton has succeeded in his purpose 
“to provide a satisfactory textbook for an intensive first-year course in 
principles.” Among | publications of these last years, Professor 
Cole’s “Fundament {ccounting”’ is perhaps most like it in scholar- 
ship and scope, although Professor Paton deals with some subjects, such 
as business papers and procedures, graphic illustration, consignments, 
budgets, approval sales, installment sales, premiums and allowances, 
contract producti t I tion of accounting to economics, and partner 
ship accounting, to which Professor Cole gives very little attention. On 
the other hand a few ects, notably the effect of interest on values and 
some aspects of t! epr tion problem, receive more attention from 
Professor Cole. 

In spite of the bull Professor Paton’s work, the content is substan- 
tial from cover to cover; yet it is thoroughly readable. A student who 
has mastered this pu tion will find that he has a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject for ar f the usual purposes, and he will leave the course 
with a healthy respect for the science of accounts. 

The study is introd 1 by means of a balance-sheet approach, devel- 
oped along rational Then transactions, accounts, journals, ledgers, 
trial balances, and statements receive fitting treatment. A following 
chapter deals with special statements and reports, especially cash state 
ments, liquidation and reorganization statements, budgets, departmental 
reports, graphic stat nts, and supporting schedules. Income and its 
determination and s] al problems in income accounting are the sub 
ject-matter of three ensuing chapters, and the text proper closes with 
four chapters equally divided between partnership and corporation ac 
counting. Problems and exercises arranged according to chapters and 
occupying over 100 pages of fine print follow the text, along with an 
index. 

Although current uctice is stated in such a way that the student is 
left in no doubt, as t me matters, for example the handling of cash 
discounts and the valuation of assets, Professor Paton takes exception. 
Concerning the us« cost or market, whichever is lower,” he states: 
“This plan of valuation, it must be insisted, is at best nothing more 


than a counsel of conservatism and is not to be recommended.” Again 
we find, “It is true that it is commonly urged by accountants that as far 
as earnings are concerned, appreciation is at the most nothing more than 
unrealized income, and it is also true that statutory conceptions in gen- 


eral do not recognize mere enhancement as income. Nevertheless, it may 
be urged that the orthodox opinions and doctrines with respect to this 
matter are not very solidly grounded, and that in special cases at least 
there are thoroughly legitimate reasons for giving direct or indirect ac- 


counting expression to appreciation.” 
A. W. Hanson. 


Pratt, V. E. Selling ma New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. 
428. $4.) 
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Ror, E. T. The new standard American business guide; a complete com- 
pendium of how to do business by the latest and safest methods. (To- 
ronto and Chicago: The John A. Hertel Co. 1924. Pp. 512.) 


Scovitt, H. T. Elementary accounting. Part 1. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 435.) 


Senour, H. C. The administration of the budget. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 11. 
75¢. 

Smirn, E. L. Common stocks as long-term investments. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. ix, 129. $1.50.) 


Suitn, S. S. A treatise on commercial practices with special reference 
to their application in the practice of pharmacy. (Albany, N. Y.: Press 
of F. H. Evory & Co. 1924. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 


SrepnHenson, J. The principles of business economics. (New York: 
Pitman. 1924. Pp. x, 496. $3.) 


Srricker, A. H. Four years in business. (Cleveland, O.: National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co., Statistical Dept. 1924. Pp. 46.) 
Illustrates the elements of accounting. 


Swaren, J. W. Codperation between the comptroller and the engineer. 
Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 6. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Ac- 
countants. 1924. Pp. 12. 75c.) 


Sweeney, H.W. Bookkeeping and introductory accounting. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. xii, 545. $4.) 

The material contained in this volume was originally prepared for a 
correspondence study course, and it was therefore impossible to include 
all the usual topics in a work of ordinary size. Among the omissions, 
to be supplied by a companion volume, are control accounts, the voucher 
register, problems of partnership accounting, and the details of corpora- 
tion bookkeeping. The text is well illustrated. At the end of the 
chapters there are question and answer summaries and numerous pro- 
blems. 

A. W. Hanson. 


Swenson, R. J. The national government and business. (New York: 
Century Co. 1924. Pp. xxxviii, 475. $4.) 


Swieeett, G. L. Objectives in commercial engineering. Dept. of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, bull. no. 16. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1924. Pp. 66.) 

Report of the second conference on business training for engineers 
and engineering training for students of business, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
1 and 2, 1922. 

Swinpe.LL, W. B. Newspaper accounting and cost finding. (New York: 

Ronald Press Co. 1924. Pp. v, 87.) 


THompson, G. W. Commentaries on the modern law of real property. 
Vols. 5 and 6. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924.) 


Tiepeman, C. G. The American law of real property. Revised by 
McGitt. Fourth edition. (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book Co. 1924. 
Pp. xxxii, 1017.) 
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Wattace,E. Filing l New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 107.) 

Wasson, S. Houst ton exchange and board of trade brochure, 1924. 
(Houston, Tex.: Rein Printing Co 1924. Pp. 110.) 

Wuire, P. and Hayrw w. S Marketing practice. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & ¢ 1924. Pp. xiv, 577. $3.50.) 

In order to justify its claim to being a “practical” book, “addressed 
both to the student enrolled in marketing courses and to business men, 
on the assumption that th wpoints of the two are rapidly tending to 
coincide.” this volume aims to present well-known material in a clearer, 
more logical, more t ible form \ wide selection of material is 
treated briefly xample, 13 pages are devoted to the marketing 
of farm products, | es to codperative marketing, 21 pages to foreign 
trade, 11 pages to salesmanship, and 15 pages to advertising. 

For the most part t olume is clear and readable, but there are 
several places where greater care in analyzing or presenting the material 
would have resulted reater accuracy. For example (p. 54), the 
general statement tl hard-surfaced roads reduce hauling costs one 
half, without stating whether such costs include the expense of building 
and maintaining the road The statement (pp. 83-84) that the pro- 
ducer has been able through advertising to secure for himself more good- 
will than is possessed by the distributor is practically nullified by a state- 
ment in the footnote that in actual practice this applies mainly to well- 
financed, progressi\ oncerns. The retailer (p. 300) is credited with 
creating form utility by providing goods in the form in which the market 
demands them. The authors (ch. 8) list “merchandising” as a marketing 
function. “Merchandising is not merely a physical function. It is 
rather the transferring of title to goods.............. It is the function 
complementary to ting demand: it comprises the means whereby 
demand is satisfied [he chapter deals with purchasing, display, and 
merchandise contr Display would seem to be a method of demand 
creation, listed as a irate function, while purchasing and merchandise 
control would seem to be methods employed in performing functions. 
The authors seem t sight of the distinction between a function and 
methods or policies employed in performing it. The means of satisfy- 
ing demand, so far a irketing is concerned, are largely transportation, 
storage, etc., listed a parate functions. If “merchandising” is used 
to denote the legal side of selling, a poor word has been chosen. 

This book may | seful to the young man entering business without 
a business education, who is trying to gain a broad knowledge of business. 
It is doubtful if it v uppeal to the man who has built up his own 
business or reached an executive position, as he will want fuller treatments 
of the particular subjects in which he is interested. It may be adapted 


for text uses in a short, elementary, survey course in marketing, or in 


a longer course where the students are sent to the library for the bulk 
of their reading 


Paut D. Converse. 
University of 


Wixes, F. A. and oth: Elementary training for business. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. x, 353 
Witson, P. E. The outdoor sales force; the internal organization and 


routine of the sales department. (New York: Pitman. 1924. Pp. 
146. $1.) 
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Wricut, H. W. Cost accounting, theory and practice. ( Philadelphia: 
Bennett Acountancy Inst. 1924. Pp. 68.) 


Wyckorr, R. D. How I trade and invest in stocks and bonds. (New 
York: Magazine of Wall St. 1924. Pp. 190.) 
Based upon 33 years’ experience in Wall Street. Author is editor of 
the Magazine of Wall Street. Anecdotal illustrations of speculative 
methods, charts, and rules for trading and investing. 


American bankruptcy reports. New series, edited by F. E. Rossroox. 
Vol. 2. (Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender & Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xiii, 
1058.) 

C. P. A. law questions, taken from the examinations set by the board of: 
examiners of the American Institute of Accountants, June, 1917, to 
May, 1924, and answers. (Boston: Bentley Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 118.) 


Investments. (New York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. Pp. 
544. $3.) 

Measuring the melon market. A preliminary report (cyclostyled) of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and Port of New York Authority. (Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 1924. Pp. 24.) 


Measuring a retail market. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
272. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 12.) 


The Merchants’ Association of New York year book, 1924. (New York: 
Merchants’ Assoc., Woolworth Bldg. 1924. Pp. 380.) 


Municipal bonds through a quarter of a century, briefly treating of muni- 
cipal, county and school bonds from 1898 to 1923. (Chicago: J. Nuneen 
& Co. 1923.) 

Practical store methods. (New York: N. Y. Store Methods Bureau. 1924 
Pp. 171.) 

A compilation of notes that have appeared in weekly reports issued 
by the New York Store Methods Bureau. Among topics treated are 
income of personal efficiency, reduction of operating expenses, improve- 
ment of credit procedure, increasing sales turnover, and accounting 
methods. 

Retailers’ expenses. Revised edition. (Washington: Ch. of Commerce of 
U. S. 1924.) 

A study of power and light investments. (New York: Bonbright & Co., 25 
Nassau St. 1924. Pp. 73.) 

Contains a preliminary chapter descriptive of the different types of 
power and light companies and the restrictions pertaining to the securities 
of these companies. This is followed by statistical analyses. 


Third annual of advertising art. (New York: Book Service Co., 15 East 
Fortieth St. 1924. Pp. 165. $7.50.) 
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Birannina, W. Y. Regulation of public utilities by the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania. (Newark, N. J.: Soney & Sage Co., 42 
Clinton Ave. 1924. Pp. 393. $6.) 
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Cooke, M. L., editor. / utility regulation. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. ix, 310 

Keen, F. N. The ting to public service undertakings. (London: 
King & Son Pp. 320 15s. ) 

Ricuarps, H. S. (¢ 7 rations. (St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub. 
Co. 1924. Pp 

Author is dean w School, University of Wisconsin. 

Tuorp, W. L. industrial operation. Census mono- 
graphs, III. (Was! n: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 272. $1.) 

The subtitle rea \ statistical and descriptive analysis of the de- 
velopment and growt! ndustrial establishments and of the size, scope 
and structure of combinations of industrial establishments operated from 
central offices.” ‘I tudy discusses the extent of central-office operation 
and the structure groups. 

Public utility rate-ma 1 requlation in Iowa. Extension bull., no. 
108. (Iowa City, | Univ. of Iowa. 1924. Pp. 138.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Labor Attitudes and Prol $y Wittarp E. Arkrns and Harotp 
D. LassweEui New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1924. Pp. xi, 
520. $5.00.) 

Any man who set to write a systematic treatise upon the labor 
problem must “ha nerve with him.” Its magnitude, complexity 
and the rapidly chan conditions would seem to place the undertak- 
ing beyond the capa of a single mind. Small wonder, then, that 
many such books are the product of collaboration, as in the present in- 
stance. Yet a real partnership or division of labor implies careful 
planning and apportionment of the work beforehand and frequent 
consultations with u1 jutual inspection and criticism in the 
course of its prose: Otherwise the result is likely to be lacking 
in coérdination, to | very uneven quality, and may even be open 
to the charge of i1 tency. It appears that this text which the 
two authors have put together with the help of some of their asso- 
ciates and pupils has not wholly escaped these dangers. 

There is much good material in the book and it may well prove quite 
useful as a mind-op [he authors recognize very clearly that 
college students come, not in a state of guileless innocence and im- 
partiality, but bring i whole set of ready-made prejudices and 
opinions absorbed | their elders; and the first step toward any 
effective instruction must be one of disillusionment. The understanding 
that the labor pro! ind a labor dispute are viewed as differently 
by different people as was the elephant by the three blind men in the 
fable is brought about very cleverly by the authors, and their own 


attitude throughout is liberal but fair. 
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The cross-sections of labor conditions in certain industries—coal, 
steel, clothing, agriculture—given in part II and made vivid by numer- 
ous quotations from first-hand investigators and eye-witnesses, may be 
regarded as a helpful concession to the case method. They serve to 
initiate the student quite interestingly and unconsciously into the 
principal phases of the problem. It would be a mistake, indeed, to 
assume that a perfectly logical order of treatment is always the best, 
because there is some reason to suspect that the youthful intellect does 
not work in that way. The ample lists of questions and problems 
which follow these and succeeding chapters are sensible and to the 
point, beyond the usual wont of “other people’s” questions. 

The chief weaknesses in organization appear in parts III and IV, 
devoted to the analysis of specific evils connected with machine pro- 
duction; and in parts V and VI, which discuss the different aspects of 
the labor movement and some of the remedies tried by employers and 
by the community. Certainly it is hardly warrantable to shuffle the 
chapters and sections of a book as one would a deck of cards. Un- 
employment, for example, dealt with at considerable length in the 
chapter on casual labor, is again the principal theme of two rather 
widely separated chapters, one on “The labor market,” and one en- 
titled “Unemployment.” The same data upon whether real wages 
have risen or not since about 1890 are mulled over in three widely 
separated places (pp. 295-6, 371, 435-6). In the discussion of union- 
ism, as elsewhere, the historical phases usually assumed to be appropri- 
ate for early treatment and most palatable for student consumption, 
are here subordinated to certain psychological interpretations and given 
a minor role. Then, after the subject has presumably been closed with 
a chapter entitled “Appraisal” and the reader has been diverted by 
several chapters on coéperation, socialism, and other branches of the 
movement, comes “‘Unionism: underlying forces,” threshing over old 
straw. The topics under “Political action” (ch. 21) are necessarily 
so closely related to the chapters on labor legislation (chs. 25-6) that 
we might at least have expected them to be placed in juxtaposition. 

The book is also marred by misstatements and imperfections of de- 
tail. Secretary Davis was not a coal miner (p. 39) but a steel worker, 
and still retains his membership in the Amalgamated. The Steel 
Corporation with its 200,000 employees had good cause to consider 
itself lucky if its wage-bill in 1920 was only “half a million dollars” 
(p. 59). The relative scarcity of labor instead of being a major 
obstacle to the introduction of the eight-hour day may rather be held 
to offer the chief incentive for the introduction of this and other re- 
forms in many industries. When labor is scarce, as during the war 
period, employers bethink themselves of giving it better treatment. 
No reference, by the way, is made to the efforts of President Harding 
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in 1923 to bring al ibolition of the long day in the steel mills 
and to the pledg is able to extract from Mr. Gary. Casual 
labor (ch. 5) is pi y identified with seasonal labor. No men- 
tion is made of int ting voluntary, private schemes for unemploy- 
ment insurance su: those being tried by the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Procter and Gam! the Chicago clothing trades. It was the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, not the thirteenth (p. 177) which 
Thorold Rogers styled the “golden age of labor.” The Combination 
acts in England + pealed in 1824, so that it is not clear why 
that particular yea vuld be given as the one in which labor organ- 
izations were declared conspiracies (pp. 355-6). There has been 
notable progress in t tudy and classification of occupational di- 
seases since the Rep f the Industrial Commission in 1902, which 
the writers make the sour Concentration of wealth is prob- 
ably the most funda tal a permanent cause of unrest and class 
feeling. Yet her i only a single uninterpreted and somewhat 
impenetrable table (} 17) devoted to the subject. 

Several, at least, of the footnote references do not check up properly 
with the volumes f » standard college library. The biblio- 
graphies given at the ends of the chapters often impress one as being 


fired at random. 


Warren B. Carin. 
Bowdoin College 


Is Unemployment I itable in Analysis and a Forecast. (Lon- 
don and New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 
388. 8s. 6d.) 

Fifteen men, eac! pecialist in the economics of some phase of 
English business cond , contribute their views to this symposium, 
which represents “a ntinuation of the investigations embodied in 
The Third Winter Unemployment, published in 1923.” 

The first part of the book comprises the summary and recommen- 
dations of the comn , while parts II, III, and IV are made up of 
studies on specific questions by various economists and experts. A 
number of the chapters contain excellent descriptions of conditions as 
they now exist in leading British industries, the salient facts being 
stated in lucid, interesting style. Sir A. D. Hall’s chapter on “Agri- 
culture and unemployment” shows what an important effect agricul- 
tural prices have in determining the intensity of cultivation. Wal- 
lace Thorneycroft gives a very enlightening description of the coal 
industry and the sam iy be said of Professor J. H. Jones’ chapter 
on “The shipbuilding industry.” The article by Clement Jones em- 
phasizes the fact that, for England, adequate port facilities are es- 


sential if industry is to flourish 
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A number of the more general chapters are also to be highly com- 
mended. Among those deserving special mention may be listed Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s discussion of “The future population of Great Britain,” 
and “The effect on employment of adjusting rates of wages by index 
numbers,” and his third chapter, prepared in conjunction with F. D. 
Stuart, which points out the difficulties involved in the “Regulariza- 
tion of the demand for labour by advancement or retardation of public 
* C. K. Hobson analyzes with unusual clarity the “Export of 
capital in relation to unemployment.” Professor A. C. Pigou’s 
chapter on “Correctives of the trade cycle” is so good, that if he 
had never written anything else, this one article would be sufficient 
to stamp him a master of the science. 

From the point of view of a discussion of conditions in various 
British industries, both separately and as a whole, this work is a great 
success. From the standpoint, however, of answering the question 
stated in the title, “Is unemployment inevitable?” the reviewer regards 
it as somewhat disappointing. In his opinion, the general tone of the 
committee’s report and of many of the discussions by individual writers, 
is marred by three fallacious assumptions; first, that the value of pro- 
ducts depend upon their respective costs of production; second, that 
costs of production, including wages, tend to be fixed and inevitable ; 
and, third, that the volume of unemployment is dependent primarily 
upon conditions of foreign trade and has little or nothing to do with 
the system at present in vogue in England of subsidizing idleness by 
means of unemployment insurance. 

Indeed, here and there some writer gives an inkling of the truth, but 
these few instances are lost in a maze of detail. Nowhere do we find 
the fact set forth with distinctness that the volume of unemployment is 
wholly a function of the relationship between the supply curve of labor, 
as determined by the respective prices at which the workers themselves 
hold their labor, and the demand curve for labor, which is dependent 
upon the industrial conditions of the country. Since this relationship 
is not brought out, its corollary—namely, the fact that the payment 
of an unemployment dole enables employees to hold out indefinitely for 
wage rates higher than those at which the entire supply of labor can 
be sold—is also overlooked. The tone of the discussion makes one 
constantly feel that there is a tacit acceptance of the idea that there 
are too many people for the number of jobs, and that if some of the 
workers could be induced to emigrate, or if the population could be 
reduced, the extent of unemployment would be lessened. 

As the reviewer sees it, this is almost exactly the reverse of the 
truth. If the population of England were greatly increased, the re- 
sult would be such dire poverty that everyone would be forced to find 
work at once without regard to the price he could get for his labor, 
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and unemployment | rapidly diminish. This state of affairs js 
well illustrated | litions in China and India, where, because 
poverty is so intense, unemployment is rarely a major problem. While, 
therefore, emigratio1 1y be extremely desirable from the point of 
view of British lal ich desirability ought not to be premised on 
the assumption that it would lessen unemployment. 


I. Kinz. 
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Basson, R. W. t labor progress; with special reference to the work 
of the federal g rnment as outlined in the annual reports of the 
Department Oo F rt New York: Revell. 1924. Pp. 336. $2. ) 

Baretta, G. Gli ni di conciliazione e giurisdizionali nelle vertenze 
collettive tra caj e lavoro. Pt. I, Gli organi disciplinati da leggi 
speciali. (Rome: Impr. Plyglotte l’Universelle. 1923. Pp. 91.) 

Bearp, M. R. 4 5 t history of the American labor movement. (New 
York: Doran. 1924. Pp. 212. $1.50.) 

Broveuton, G. M J ir in Indian industries. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 222. $8.) 

Carrara, G. Il boicottaggio Milan: Soc. Ed. Vita e Pensiero. 1924. 
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H. sationale Sozialpolitik: die internationale Arbeits- 
organisation und Ergebnisse. (Berlin: Verlagsges. des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschafts-Bundes. 1924. Pp. 212. Gm. 4.) 

Fircnu, J. A. The causes of industrial unrest. (New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1924. Pp. xiv, 424. $3.) 

This addition to the literature of industrial relations is an analysis and 
interpretation of th nditions out of which the labor struggle emerges. 
Its primary purpos to show that the activities of wage-earners in 
endeavoring to esta what they consider to be their just rights can- 


not be judged irrational, even though they may often appear unwise. 
Four parts of the volume deal successively with unrest arising out of 


economic circumstances such as wages, hours, unemployment, and pro- 
gressive improvement of the standard of life; unrest developing from the 
activities of unionism and the opposition of employers to effective col- 
lective bargaining; unrest caused by the activities of legislatures and the 
decisions of the courts in industrial relations; and the basic factors and 
principles underlying a program of readjustment. 

Three fourths of the study is devoted to an analysis of what the reader 
is led to believe are the causative factors in industrial unrest. The 
author describes these as merely the “tangible causes” and adds that 
“sober reflection must suggest that they are the superficial rather than 
the primary causes’ (p. 353). Indeed he does not regard them as 
causes at all, but merely the “evidence of deeper-seated and more signi- 
ficant impulses and desires that are never satisfied by the adjustment of 
wages and hours that are commonly proposed.” The discussion at this 
point lacks definiteness. The fundamental determinants of unrest are to 


be found in the desire of the workers for a larger share in the product 
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of industry, the tendency of modern industrialism toward specialization, 
and the definitely restricted status of the wage-earner in matters that per- 
tain to the control of industry. Consequently, general improvement can 
be looked for only as the worker is given larger opportunities for ex- 
pression of his creative impulse, relief from severe monotony of tasks, 
a larger voice in the administration of industry, and an equitable share 
in the net product. 

The author’s admirable treatment of the subject teems with first-hand 
observations of the labor struggle as it is, projected against a background 
of antiquated individualism and traditional conservatism. The chief 
merit of the book does not lie in the presentation of any new factual 
evidence or point of view, but rather in the careful and splendidly 
balanced interpretation of familiar data and the refreshing style in which 
that interpretation is clothed. 

Gorpvon S. WarkINs. 


Frorence, P. S. Economics of fatigue and unrest, and the efficiency of 
labor in industry. (New York: Holt. 1924. Pp. 426.) 


Gautster, A. E. The labor movement in the shoe industry, with special 
reference to Philadelphia. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. vii, 237. 

Harrison, S. M., and others. Public employment offices: their purpose, 
structure and methods. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. 
Pp. xvii, 685. $3.50.) 

Hover, R. W. Policies and ideals of the British Labour party. (New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. Pp. 290. $2.) 


Howarp, S. The labor spy. (New York: Republic Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 
200.) 

Lascetues, E. C. P. and Buttock, S. Dock labour and decasualisation. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. xi, 201. 10s. 6d.) 

The results of numerous reports and investigations of dock labor in 
England are here brought together in a single concise volume, and the 
information is brought up to the outbreak of the strike of February, 
1924. New material in the volume is that relating to the effect of the 
war and post-war conditions on the industry. There is also a somewhat 
new emphasis on reliance on the industry itself to work out its problems 
in contrast with the former appeals for government action. 

W. M. Letserson. 


Levine, L. The women’s garment workers: a history of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. (New York: Huebsch. 1924. Pp. 
xxv, 608. $5.) 

McRaven, F. Wage earning women in Arkansas. Bull. no. 3. (Little 
Rock, Ark.: Commissioner of Labor. 1924. Pp. 28.) 


Merritt, E. A. Legal regulation of the employment of minors 16 years 
of age and over. (Washington: Children’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor. 1924. 
Pp. 26.) 

Noaro, G. C. Manuale della legislazione italiana sul lavoro e sulla pre 
videnza sociale. (Rome: Tip. C. Colombo. 1924. Pp. xvi, 177. L 20.) 

Panunzio, S. Stato nazionale e sindacati. (Milan: Casa Ed. Imperia. 
1924. Pp. 199. L 8.50.) 
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SarGent, N. A test of the closed shop. (New York: National 
Assoc. of Manuf rers. 1924. Pp. 11, cyclostyled.) 

Sprero, S. D. 7 ent in a government industry: a study of 
employee organ 1? / postal service. (New York: Doran. 1924 
Pp. 332. $2 

Wepewoop, J dventures of a labor M. P. (New York 
Huebsch. 192 

Wickens, C. H ] rt, 1923. No. 14. (Melbourne, Australia 
Commonwealth B Census and Statistics. 1924. Pp. 175.) 

Wore, H. La nd regulation. (London and New York 
Oxford Univ. P: ys Pp. xiv, 422. 

British expe the supply and regulation of labor during war 
times is the sub. ter of this volume in the Economic and Social 
History of the VW W ar British series) which is being published by 
the Carnegie | nt for International Peace, under the editorship 
of Professor Shot [he author “played some part in the conduct of 
affairs’ of wl vrites and thus has first-hand knowledge. Such 
an historian mewhat biased by the apparent necessity of 
justifying a g nt administration of which he was a part, but 
Mr. Wolfe is gq t in his attempt to make the book “impersonal 
and uncontrover And under present circumstances it is of more 
importance to tive information why things were done as they 
were done, thar the government’s policy either criticized or de- 
fended. 

Part 1, whicl luctory, deals with the problem of man-power 
when a country t war and explains that a state must dispose of its 
man-power in a W to satisfy the military needs, the production of 
munitions, the n¢ the civil population, and the export trade on 
which its international credit must ultimately rest. No plan for meeting 
the above needs had been thought out in Great Britain prior to the war 
and the organizat f the government departments was such that the 
coérdination ne for accomplishing such tasks could not be se 
cured. 

Part II dea pply’ and here we have the now fami 
liar story of the ts to stimulate recruiting for the army and the 
navy, followed fforts to limit or, at least, control recruiting when 
the shortage tions was seen to hamper military operations 
Labor, which ga | support to the government in the field, was 
opposed to indu ription for profit-making purposes. But the 
Derby schen the trade unions themselves decided whether 
skilled men shou ter military service or serve as munition workers, 
itself failed and not until the establishment of the Ministry of 
National Servi vhich brought recruiting for the military and the 
munitions’ ser\ ler the same authority, that the problem of the 
apportionment n-power of the nation between these services 
was, in a measuré 

Chapter 6 on “I ment,’ in which an account is given of the 
ways in which tl rnment endeavored to supply labor for the war 
industries to tal place of that withdrawn for the army, although 
dealing with a t already familiar to readers of war histories, is 


one of the most in ting in the book. Substitutions most likely to be 
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thought of, such as that of Lancashire cotton weavers for Yorkshire 
woolen weavers, were shown to be thoroughly impracticable. 

Part III, which deals with “Labor regulation,” is the longest section 
of the book but it treats such a variety of subject and in such detail 
that it does not readily lend itself to a brief summary. Mr. Wolfe finds 
the Munitions’ act of 1915, with its subsequent amendments, to have been, 
in spite of the severe criticisms which it received, on the whole a success- 
ful measure for labor regulation. Even the unpopular “leaving certifi- 
cates” he thinks were justified by the fact that after they were ordered 
discontinued, the government was soon required to find a substitute in the 
equally unpopular “embargoes scheme.” 

The concluding chapter is a very brief and, perforce, unsatisfactory 
account of the government’s efforts to lessen the difficulties caused by 
demobilization and the return of industry to a peace-time basis. 

Twenty-five appendices give the most important laws and regulations 
dealing with the subjects covered by the book. 

M. B. Hammonp. 


An analysis of 100 accidents on power punch presses, with suggestions as 
to the installation of suitable guards on such machines. (New York: 
State Dept. of Labor, 124 East 28th St. 1924. Pp. 27.) 


The children’s amendment; what it is and what it means; what it says 
and why; why a constitutional amendment. (Washington: Trades Union- 
ist. 1924. Pp. 39.) 


I conflitti del lavoro in Italia nel decennio 1914-1923; dati statistici 
Ministere dell’ Economia Nazionale; Direzione Generale del Lavoro e 
della Previdenza Sociale. (Rome: Grafia. 1924. Pp. 331.) 


Family allowances: the remuneration of labour according to need. Studies 
and reports, series D, no. 13. (Geneva: International Lab. Office. 1924 
Pp. 186. 60c.) 


Hours of labour in industry: Czechoslovak Republic. Studies and reports, 
series D, no. 12. (Geneva: International Lab. Office. 1924. Pp. 46. 
20c. ) 


Labour and industrial peace. Introduction by Rt. Hon. Tuomas Suaw, 
Minister of Labor. (London: Lab. Pubs. Dept., 33 Eccleston Sq. 1924. 
Pp. 15. 1d.) 


Labour’s great record: an outline of the first siz months’ work of the 
Labour government. (London: Labour Joint Pubs. Dept., 33 Eccleston 
Sq. 1924. Pp. 28. 3d.) 


National Conference regarding winter employment in Canada of dominion 
and provincial governments and mayors of certain Canadian cities with 
representative employers and labor men, held at Ottawa, Sept. 3-4, 1924 
Industrial relations series, no. 8. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1924 
Pp. 138.) 

Occupazione operaia e riduzione di orario nelle industrie, luglio 1920 
novembre 1921. Ministero per il Lavoro e la Previdenza Sociale 
(Rome: Tip. Operaia Romana Coop. 1923. Pp. 177.) 

Print of the Factories bill, 1924, giving references to corresponding pro- 
visions of existing acts and indicating the provisions of the bill which 
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The trend of child labor in New York state; supplementary report for 
1923. Special bull. no. 132. (Albany: N. Y. State Dept. of Labor. 
1924. Pp. 8.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Banking Principles and Practice. By Ray B. Westerrieip. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 849. $4.50.) 
This latest book of Professor Westerfield’s is a condensation to a 
single volume of his five-volume work of the same title, published in 
1921. The earlier work contained 1370 pages and was listed at $12 
whereas the present edition contains 849 pages and is listed at $4.50. 
The reduction in size has been achieved by the omission of chapters and 
paragraphs more largely than by rewriting. The type is set some- 
what more closely, tabular and semi-tabular material is printed in 
smaller type, and lighter paper has been used. The number of charts 
and other illustrations has been reduced from 45 to 16. The prin- 
cipal addition is a set of problems for students at the end of each 
chapter. 
Comparing the number of pages devoted to different topics as 
classified in the four parts of the 1924 work with the more extended 
volumes of 1921, we find: 


1921 1924 

edition edition 

I. Theory of money and banking................ 197 175 
Il. History and desc ription of the banki ng sy stem 283 210 
Banking operations ............ 538 306 
IV. Foreign exchange operations .... 249 135 
1267 826 


In the bank library with which the present writer is most familiar, 
the library of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Professor 
Westerfield’s five volume edition has proved to be an exceedingly useful 
reference work. It contains much careful description of banking 
institutions and practices not readily available in other forms, and is 
well indexed. The new book is in more convenient form to use; it 
will be more readily available to a larger number of people; and the 
selection of material for omission has been made with such care 
that little which is essential appears to have been lost. 

The strong and weak points of the earlier work were carefully re- 
viewed by Walter W. Stewart in the American Economic Review for 
June, 1922, and what was said of the older book applies almost 
equally well to the new, for most of the text appears in its original 
form. Professor Westerfield is at his best in the description of in- 
stitutions and the abstracting of legal provisions. His work in these 
directions is clear, concise, and comprehensive. He is less convincing 
when he is discussing banking principles and policy. This is perhaps 
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largely becaus leals less amply with principles and policy than 
with descriptive ma But he exhibits as well a tendency to accept 
somewhat unquest ngly the dogmatisms of others. The following 
are a few examplk f brief statements on controversial subjects made 
without supportir videncs 

In 1914-18 rea tate prices did not rise with the inflation because capi 
tal funds were d rgely to other uses. Nor did wages and salaries 
respond with suc! rapidity as the price level of goods. This unre 
sponsiveness was d t same fact, viz., that, relatively speaking, less 
was spent upon than upon goods (p. 146; italics mine). 

The cycle is stopped by the rising costs of doing business and the ex 
haustion of credit 149 

The normal ti: iired for the cycle of boom, panic, depression, and 
recovery is twent rs, with minor disturbances at the end of the first 
ten years (p. 154 

The recent situat was peculiar, for the war finance policy demanded 
low rediscount rat ind these rates made high earnings of the reserve 
banks inevitable 

These stater il with questions upon which differing views 
are held by co t students. Did wages lag behind commodity 
prices becauss oney was spent for wages, or is there not a 
general rule tl nd to change more slowly than prices, per 
haps due to a over of men than of goods? Is the cycle 
usually stopped | osts or by the saturation of markets? Is 
the normal durat f tl ycle 20 years, 10 years, 7 years, or 42 
months? Did low discount rates bring about heavy borrowing, or 
was it inevitable 1 itter what the rate? Would not earnings hav 
been larger with er rates? All of these are open questions to 
which, in the judgment of the reviewer, no final answer has yet been 
given. In dealing with such questions Profesor Westerfield would 
have done well eit! present evidence for his opinion or else present 
the opinion in atic form. 

It would be u ticable for any reviewer to check completely th: 
accuracy of so ext ve a work as Professor Westerfield’s. The 
chapters dealing th the federal reserve system, which the present 
writer is in so on to judge, are in the main accurate and 
informing, although they are less adequate in their treatment of 
broad principles a cies than in their description of the struc- 
ture and method of ition of the system. The author is in error in 
a number of stat fact, such as: “The expense of the fiscal 
agency functior eimbursed from the Treasury” (p. 231); 
and the asserti ng the investments of a reserve bank that 
“practically all a intary purchases for the purpose of earnings 
(p. 228). The reserve banks are not now reimbursed for fiscal agency 


expenses except for certain limited transactions. As to reserve bank 
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investments, a large part of such investments are in bankers’ accept 
ances received from member banks or dealers at a rate. In this tran- 
saction the reserve bank takes little more initiative than in the case 
of rediscounts. The motive for such purposes is to support the mar- 
ket and not to secure earnings. As a matter of fact, it may fairly 
be stated that earnings are not now the primary consideration in the 
open market program of the reserve banks. The ruling principle is 
“that the time, manner, character, and volume of open-market in- 
vestments purchased by federal reserve banks be governed with primary 
regard to the accommodation of commerce and business and to the 
effect of such purchases or sales on the general credit situation.” 

Exception may also be taken to Professor Westerfield’s assumption 
as to the authority of the Federal Reserve Board. He gives the im- 
pression that the responsibility for changes of discount rates lies 
largely with the Federal Reserve Board. He speaks of the “discount 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board” and says “the Board does not 
assume the whole responsibility of stemming inflation but relies upon 
the codperation of the reserve and member banks.” As a matter of 
fact, under the act the federal reserve banks are empowered to es- 
tablish discount rates subject to review and determination of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The primary responsibility for discount rate 
changes therefore rests with the federal reserve banks. There are a 
number of particulars in which the precise division of authority under 
the law between the Federal Reserve Board and the federal reserve 
banks has not been settled, but it was clearly the intention of the 
Federal Reserve act to establish a system of regional banks with con- 
siderable decentralization of power rather than a central banking 
system of the European type. 

There are other parts of Professor Westerfield’s discussion of the 
reserve system which seem to the reviewer inadequate and unexact, but 
in fairness it should be pointed out that the federal reserve system 
is still too young to have achieved a body of reliable literature. 
Official discussions have been limited in scope and the unofficial liter 
ature is in many cases misleading. 

It is to be hoped that at some future date Professor Westerfield 
will have an opportunity to make more extensive revision, particularly 
of those sections dealing with banking principles and policies, and the 
federal reserve system. In its present form, however, the book is an 
exceedingly useful reference work for the bank library and should 
prove valuable for the classroom. 

W. Bureess. 

New York City. 
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Das Geld. By K Hi eRICH. Sixth edition. (Leipzig: Hirsch- 
feld. 1923. Pp. 674.) 

Dr. Helfferich, Minister of Finance of the German Empire during 
the Great War, | published an enlarged, rewritten edition of his 
work on money, the first edition of which appeared twenty years ago. 
The new edition g figures for 1914-1923 important to practicians, 
with a theoretical grasp of events which will be appreciated by scien- 
tists. Comprehensive new chapters on the evolution of monetary 
matters since t beginning of the Great War (pp. 194-257) and on 
the configuration of the value of moneys from 1850 to the middle of 
1923 have been added. Helfferich’s book represents, among the many 
modern German books and pamphlets on money questions, sound com- 
mon sense and a | nowledge of stubborn facts. 

The most striking fact is the nearly universal depreciation of the 
standard money world. Helfferich does not abruptly apply the 
currency theory, although he ascertains a slow decline of prices, es- 
pecially in count ; a premeditated deflation. But he is of the 
opinion that inflation was necessarily caused by the rise of prices, 
identical with t! ; in purchasing power of money (pp. 540-644). 
The principal rea for the inflation after the German collapse is to 
be found in the devaluation of the foreign exchanges of the mark. From 
the time of accepting the London ultimatum (May, 1921) up to the 
end of January, 1923, the floating debt of Germany was augmented 

2.5 fold; the iss paper money by the bank, 23 fold; the index 
number of wholesale prices mounted 26 fold; the index of imports, 
353 fold; and the dollar, 346 fold. This proves that the increase of 
paper currency followed rather than preceded the rise of prices as 
well as of foreig: changes, and that the destruction of the mark 
was quite out of proportion with the increase of paper. When the 
price of the dolla uld be lowered—temporarily at least—index 
numbers and prices went down heavily, but the issue of paper money 
went on, simply because it had not yet reached its natural proportion 
(pp. 648-649). Under such circumstances it was impracticable to 
stop printing bank notes; had it been ordered, it would have become 
impossible to furnish the means necessary for carrying on enterprises 
and paying wages and salaries. 

By the breakdown of the German currency, money claims were 
devaluated to such an extent that Helfferich is entitled to speak of a 
“total expropriatior ill claims in German money and of the vanishing 
of incomes deriving from it.”” The shrinkage in the indebtedness of Em- 
pire, states, and communities meant little to them as debtors, as they 
were facing enormously increased deficiencies in their balances. Indus- 
try also lived in many instances on the substance of its property and 


attained sham profits only—more naughts, accompanying units hav- 
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ing become void. Dumping was stopped by taxes on exports and by 
foreign import duties. If German enterprisers had received foreign 
credits for carrying on their business, they were bound to stand the 
risks connected with the rising of the foreign exchange; as far as 
foreign capitalists have profited by the high value of their currencies 
to acquire German shares, Germany is running the risk of partly losing 
the control over its industry, trade, and transport to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Great War proved that the value of money, especially of paper 
money, may be exposed to severe shocks. If such a monetary system 
is to be stabilized, it must be through the aim to keep it in a certain 
proportion to a currency of a fixed value. To regulate the value 
of inland money by any system of index numbers of prices has been 
proved impracticable, and where the effort was made to adapt wages 
to such price indexes, prices rose further. Moreover, where such a 
policy was tried, as in Austria, high prices formed no inducement 
for an increase in output or in thrift. 

EvuGENE SCHWIEDLAND. 
Vienna, Austria. 
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Assati, H. The unclaimed wealth. How money stops production. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 190.) 


Anperson, B. M., Jr. A bi-partisan myth—federal reserve bank “defla- 
tion” of the farmers. Chase Econ. Bull., vol. IV, no. 4. (New York: 
National Bank. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


Baker, B., editor. Laws of North Dakota affecting banks, trust, annuity 
and safe deposit companies, and building and loan associations anno- 
tated, with tables of cases and statutes cited and resolutions of the State 


Banking Board. (Bismarck, N. D.: B. Baker. 1924. Pp. 173.) 


Barks, R. Le crédit aux coopératives de consommation et la Banque des 
Coopératives de France. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
1924. Pp. 147.) 


Becxuart, B. H. The discount policy of the federal reserve system. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 604. $6.) 

The principal thesis of the author seems to be that the importance and 
significance of a proper discount policy has been comprehended only im- 
perfectly in this country. Accordingly the book begins with chapters 
explanatory of the origin and concept of the functions of the bank rate 
in European countries. Thence follow chapters devoted to the pertinent 
provisions of our Federal Reserve act and to the discussion of the opera- 
tion of the reserve system in the periods of war financing, post-war in- 
flation, and subsequent deflation. The final chapter considers various 
factors to be taken into account in the fornmlation of a proper discount 
policy. 

The author is to be commended for the diligent search for material 
which evidently accompanied the preparation of this work. The book 
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contains some tion t ; ‘new,’ at least to the general reader 
But the reviewer rs that the final conclusions have not been supported 
by analytical tr nt of sufficient insight to render the book very help 
ful, in the pr tuation, either to the general public in its appraisal 
of reserve pol to the administration responsible for the formula- 
tion of these } [he plan is narrative rather than interpretative 
Much that is do: en done before, and some of the more significant 
of present prol eceive only slight consideration. The reviewer 
feels this to be 1 larly true in regard to the relative significance of 
open market and nt operations, and in regard to the wisdom of 
basing discount ra n production indices or accumulated inventories 


L. Reep. 


Bennett, F. P ] ry of mutual savings banks. (Boston: F. P 
Bennett & Co., | Pp. 140 

Brapy, J. E., Banking Law Journal digest. Third edition 
(New York: The | ng Law Journal. 1924. Pp. xvii, 525.) 

Brewster, S. | nq credit risks Ronograph series, no. 6. (New 
York: Ronald " Pp. v, 107. $1.25.) 

Brunton, J I ! borrowers. Second edition, revised and en 
larged. (Lor Edward Arnold & Co. 1924. Pp. 185. $2.50 

Treats lar tatutory restrictions in Great Britain. 

Detaporte, R. /] Banau ses opérations, son organisation, son ex 
ploitation, au ue 1u ridique, administratif et comptable. Sec 
cond edition Hogrel, Editeur, 13 Rue des Petites-Scuries 
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Despaux, A. I ynamique monétaire. (Paris: Marcel Riviére 
1924. 20 fr 


Epwarps, G. W trade finance. (New York: Holt. 1924 
Pp. xv, 495 i 

Forgan, J. B 21 busy life. (New York: Bankers Pub 
Co. 1924. P ne 

An interest ful biography of a banker, trained to the pro 
fession in Scot ind later holding responsible positions in banks in 
Canada, Minn nd Chicago. Author was intimately associated 
with the work ( igo clearing-house, was a member of the Cur- 
rency Commis t \merican Bankers Association, and also of the 
Advisory Council t Federal Reserve Board. In the appendix are 
reprints of sever id 

Fowuer, M. K ind prevention of bank defalcations. (New 
York: Bankers | ( 1924 Pp. 150. $1.50.) 

Gorvon, E. J nétaire dans la Russie des Soviets. Preface 
by C. Ginr Povolozky & Cie., 13 Rue Bonaparte. 1924 
Pp. vii, 63. 

Haun, A. Gel Kredit Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1924. Pp. vi, 
146. M. 5. 

Hittyer, A. S., compiler. Sources of foreign credit information. Supp 
to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 292. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
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Hott, W. S. The Federal Farm Loan Bureau: its history, activities, and 
organization. Institute for Government Research, Service monographs 
no. 34. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. xi, 160. $1.) 


Knapp, G. F. The state theory of money. Abridged edition, translated 
by Lucas and Bonar. (London and New York: Macmillan. 1924. 
Pp. xviii, 306. 10s. 6d.) 


LALLEMAND, C. La crise monétaire et son reméde. (Paris: Gauthier 
Villars & Cie. 1924. Pp. 34. 3 fr.) 


Lamt, F. Le casse di risparmio ordinarie nel credito e nell’ economia 
nazionale. (Siena: Giuntini, Bentivoglio & A. Marchi. 1924. Pp. 
xix, 204. L 12.) 


Laum, B. Heiliges Geld. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1924. Pp. xii, 164. 5.40 
Renten-mark. ) 

A pamphlet of more antiquarian than economic interest, in which the 
author shows that the origin of money was what he calls sacred, that is, 
connected with the cult of the gods, referring especially to Greece and 
the Near East in ancient times. 


Marks, M. Credit and commercial paper; a review of the acceptance 
system in the United States, in England, and in France. (New York 
J. W. Block. 1924. Pp. xiii, 248.) 


Morret, L. B. Money and banking. (Philadelphia: Peirce School of 
Business Administration. 1924. Pp. 203. $1.50.) 


Montsovu, G. pe. Le chéque et la déflation monétaire. (Paris: Recueil 
Sirey. 1924. Pp. 217. 20 fr.) 


Nicotra, G. Lassegno circolare e il suo regime giuridico. Preface by 
L. Luzzarti. (Rome: Soc. Poligrafica Italiana. 1924. Pp. vii, 257 
L 20.) 

Rosy, R. C. The regulation of pawn-broking. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1924.) 


Ryan, F. W. Usury and usury laws; a juristic-economic study of the 
effects of state statutory maximums for loan charges upon lending oper 
ations in the United States. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 1924. Pp 
xxix, 249. $2.50.) 


Zeuceanu, A. La liquidation de la Banque d’Autriche-Hongrie. (Vienna 
Imprimerie des Mechitharistes. 1924. Pp. xxi, 750.) 
Memorandum on central banks, 1918 and 1918-1923. (london: H. M 


Stationery Office. 1923. 10s.) 


Memorandum on currency, 1913-1923. Issued by the League of Nations 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 10s.) 


Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Building Association 
League of Illinois, held at Urbana, October 9 and 10, 1924. (Chicago 
Am. Building Assoc. News Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 122.) 


Standard banking. (New York: Am. Institute of Banking. 1924. Pp. 
512. $3.) 
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Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
The Tax Problem in Wisconsin. (New York: National Industria] 


Conference Board. 1924. Pp. viii, 163. $2.50.) 
The materials in this volume were collected by Mr. L. R. Gottlieb 


and other members of the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
research staff, under the supervision of the board’s Economic Council. 
The investigation, which the preface states to be something of a de- 
parture, in scoj nd objective, from the typical research problems 
undertaken by the National Industrial Conference Board, was made at 
the request of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. Accord- 
ingly, the tax prob! n Wisconsin is handled chiefly from the stand- 
point of industry, and the effects of state and local taxation on busi 
ness. 

A brief introductory chapter on the state’s fiscal system is followed 
by two lengthy chapters, devoted respectively to the growth and dis- 
tribution of expenditures and taxation in Wisconsin, and to a com- 
parison of state and local tax burdens in Wisconsin with those of six 
other states of the upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. Separate 
chapters are also given to the income tax, the inheritance tax, the 
taxation of forest lands and the highway situation. Thirty-seven 
tables are required to present the assembled statistics. The gaps are 
evident—nothing is said of the taxation of railroads or of other public 
utilities, or of the 1 tion of banks and other financial institutions. 
The fundamental problems of property taxation, and the equally 
serious and important matters of efficient tax administration, are like- 
wise ignored. | the case of the income tax, no concern is dis- 
played over th isteful system of distribution, and no thought 
is given, apparently, to important aspects of its administration. 

The result, naturally, is a lop-sided exposition and discussion of 
Wisconsin’s tax problems, the chief object of which seems to be a 
demonstration of the thesis that industry and business are taxed more 
heavily here than in neighboring states. If Wisconsin doesn’t watch 
her step the tax system will drive industrial and business concerns 
out of the state. In so far as a conclusion is reached, therefore, it 


seems to be to the 


ct that there must be no rocking the boat, and 
nstances should seriously objectionable features 
of the existing income tax be changed, unless in the direction of be- 


stowing further il favors on certain classes of taxpayers. 


that under no 


The method employed in presenting the statistical material has 
been the analysis of revenues and expenditures in the state, and the 
comparison, in va ways, of the wealth and incomes, as well as of 
the taxes raised for state and local purposes, in Wisconsin and in 
the six other stat luring the eleven-year period 1913-1923 inclusive. 
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In addition to the four adjoining states, Ohio and Indiana are brought 
into the account. Besides the usual comparison of per capita taxes, 
we have tables showing, for each year of the period, comparative 
taxes per census family in each of the seven states, and comparative 
taxes per person gainfully employed, 16 years of age and over. With 
a view to contrasting municipal and rural tax burdens, the taxes 
raised over the period in three typical urban counties, and three sup- 
posedly typical rural counties, in each state, are compared. It is 
somewhat surprising to note that Montgomery County, Ohio, con- 
taining the city of Dayton, and Dane County, Wisconsin, containing 
the city of Madison, are selected as rural counties in this comparison, 
instead of any one of several good farming counties in each state, which 
have no large cities. 

These comparisons are, on the face, unfavorable to Wisconsin. This 
state had the lowest estimated income per capita in 1919; but it stood 
third from the top in the eleven-year average of per capita taxes, 
second highest in the average taxes per family, and third highest in 
the average taxes per person gainfully employed, over the same period. 
Minnesota and Iowa were the states making a worse showing than 
Wisconsin in these comparisons, which appear to prove that taxes per 
capita, per family or per person gainfully employed, tend to be higher 
in the agricultural states than in those which have a greater develop- 
ment of manufacturing, and a correspondingly large industrial popu- 
lation. So much is almost self-evident ; but just how much more than 
this is proved by the comparison is somewhat uncertain. Similarly, 
figures quoted from the census statistics of manufacturing show that 
between 1909 and 1921 the Wisconsin percentage of increase of per- 
sons employed, wages paid and value of product were less, in each in 
stance, than the corresponding percentages for Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan, which proves principally that Wisconsin has experienced a 
less rapid industrial development than these other states. This much 
also we might have expected, in view of Wisconsin’s relative handicaps 
of transportation facilities, fuel, labor and raw materials; but it is 
doubtful whether anything is thereby established regarding the effects 
of the tax system on industrial growth. 

Further, the changes of general property tax rates in relation to th 
true value of property between 1912 and 1922, appear to be disad 
vantageous for Wisconsin, which had a higher average rate in 1922 
than any state of the group except Michigan. The ratios of assessed 
to true value. used for 1922 are open to question, however, in some 
cases at least. Thus, Ohio was assigned the liberal ratio of 70.2 per 
cent, although there has been no general reassessment of property 
since 1910. The allowance of 24.1 per cent for Illinois, or virtually 
one-half of the legal basis of 50 per cent, seems very generous for that 
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parisons of recent tax rates or tax loads between Ohio and any other 
state. 

An examination of the increase of state and local net indebtedness 
from 1912 to 1922 for the seven states here in question reveals the 
fact that in 1912 Wisconsin had a lower per capita indebtedness, state 
and local, than any other except Iowa; while in 1922 all of the others 
were far above her, in this respect. In fact, Wisconsin stood ninth 
lowest of all the states in 1922 in absolute amount of net state in- 
debtedness, and sixth from the bottom in per capita net state debt. 
If we combine state and local debts for this year, Wisconsin ranked 
twenty-fourth from the bottom in absolute amount, and eighth lowest 
on a per capita basis. If the object of the investigation was to obtain 
a perfectly fair and impartial estimate of the recent and prospective 
tax burden in Wisconsin and in the other states with which she is com- 
pared, it seems reasonable to query why the comparative state and local 
debt situation was not given some attention. Evidently the other 
states have been postponing payment for some things for which Wis 
consin has been paying cash, a fact which would naturally increase, 
relatively, the latter’s taxes and tax rates for the time being. 

Two prominent illustrations of this policy of cash payments are 
the soldiers’ bonus and the highway program. Wisconsin paid a total 
bonus of $19,801,834 from tax levies, and had enough money left ove: 
from the levies to build the hospital unit of the new medical school ; 
while of the six states in question, Indiana has paid no bonus and the 
other five have issued bonds to a total of $152,000,000 for this pur 
pose. Wisconsin has issued no state highway bonds, but Illinois, Mich 
igan, and Minnesota have together floated state highway bonds to a 
total of $210,000,000 since 1918, aside from the $100,000,000 ap 
proved by Illinois voters at the 1924 election. Yet Wisconsin held 
third place among all the states on January 1, 1922, in absolute mileage 
of surfaced roads, fourth place in mileage of cement concrete roads, 
and first place in the surfaced mileage built during 1921.’ If we con 
sider facts such as these, we may, perhaps, see a different meaning in 
Wisconsin’s relatively heavier taxes of the past few years. 

It would have been appropriate to consider whether extensive capi 
tal improvements should be financed by loans rather than taxes, and 
possibly to criticize Wisconsin for failure to use credit more exten 
sively. This, however, the report does not undertake. In any event, 
Wisconsin taxpayers have a cheerful prospect to this extent, that they 
will pay comparatively little tax during the next decade for interest 
and sinking-fund charges, and none for the redemption of highway 
bonds after the roads are worn out. The ultimate gain, in the other 
states, from the borrowing policy, will depend on the wisdom with 


‘U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Rural Road Status Survey, 1921 (typewritten) 
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of some in 1911, the fact that nothing has since been done toward the 
further exemption of tangible personal property is illuminating. En- 
tirely apart from the original program, it is quite absurd to contend 
that any group of taxpayers has now a vested right in such benefits 
as may flow from a tax as highly experimental as was the Wisconsin 
income tax of 1911, especially when these benefits are so obviously ob- 
tained at the expense of other classes of taxpayers. 

The long chapter on the income tax closes with a summary of the 
numerous measures introduced in the 1923 legislative session for the 
amendment or revision of this tax. All of these contained undesirable 
features, and none was entirely satisfactory. Fortunately none 
passed, but we may well find, in this legislative turmoil, the source of 
the uneasiness which was back of the request for such a report as is 
here presented. It is true, as the final pages suggest, that legislative 
uncertainty and openly discriminatory taxation tend to discourage 
investment and to drive out such business concerns as find migration 
most easy. If succeeding legislatures do not subdue the tax agitation 
and set more earnestly about the problems—the real problems—of 
improving the income tax and of securing a redistribution of the tax 
burden, some of the direful consequences hinted at in this report may 
be realized. But the study itself affords little enough by way of a 
chart and compass through the storm to the desirable harbor of equit- 
able taxation. 

The treatment of the inheritance tax, forest taxation, and highway 
finance is in each case too brief and too general to be of much interest 
or importance. 

H. L. Lurz. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Social Significance of the Inheritance Tar. By Evcenio Ricnano. 
Translated from the Italian and adapted by Wituiam J. Suvuvrz. 
Introduction by E. R. A. Sevtigman. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1924. Pp. 128. $1.75.) 

The most striking innovation advocated in this little volume is grad- 
uation of inheritance-tax rates, not only on the bases of size of estate 
and degree of relationship but, also, upon the basis of “relative age” 
or number of transfers through which portions of the estate of the 
decedent have gone. 

On the portion of the decedent’s estate due to his own labor and 
thrift, Professor Rignano would have the nation levy no higher rates 
than at present, but upon the portion which he had inherited directly 
from his father he would levy much heavier taxes, say 50 per cent, 
and upon the portion which came to the decedent from his grand- 
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father through | ther there would be a still heavier tax, possibly 
100 per cent 

Professor R onano leans strongly toward socialism ; he is deeply 
impressed by the broadened class consciousness of the European le- 
bout by the war, “this tragedy of blind na 


boring masses, 


tionalistic imperialism,” and he thinks the capitalistic régime must 
smevitehley unde: . “profound transformation.” He severely con 
demns, however, the fatalistic, do-nothing “Marxist doctrine of the 


blind and inexorable evolution of economic development,” which scorns 


and neglects th adual and saner methods of evolution through lega] 


reform and especially through modifications of existing property 
rights. 

But he think nevitable that the workers, the “disinherited” 
classes, will g power and demand a larger share of the wealth 
they are so inst tal in producing. So he appeals to the middle 
classes, even in t wn interest, to avoid “the risk of a violent revolu 
tion, which would for the world and for all special classes a catas- 
trophe a hundred ore disastrous than the war” and to “smooth 
the way for a j fic and legal transformation of the economic sys- 
tem—radical thou; idual—which would tend to modify the dis- 
tributive syst the direction of greater justice without causing 
violent and disast ; erises in producton, and which would even 
augment its output.” 

The author d t, as do some socialists and labor leaders, argue 
for a larger « expenditure of current production even at th 
cost of capital a ition, nor does he rely upon altruistic motives 
for the increase of productivity. He argues that inasmuch as a de- 
cedent’s inherita from his father and grandfather will count for 
less so far as | lren are concerned, what he himself produces 
and saves will count for much more relatively. This latter portion of 
his estate being taxed no heavier under the new plan than under exist- 
ing practice, inheritors of large estates would have more inducement 
than at present to make their own contributions as large as possible. 

The nation would be a co-heir with other heirs, receiving its share 
in kind, unless it ¥ nore convenient for the other heirs to pay it in 
cash. Property thus inherited would be administered by agencies 
of the state and income from it would, in time, take the place of all 
tax levies and free industry from this heretofore always present burden. 

Several chapters are devoted to explaining the principles and details 
of application and also to answering criticisms. 

It is impossible for a reviewer to go into many details or to do jus- 
tice to a book in the limited space at his command. Every one should 


read this suggestive work before condemning it. To the present re- 
viewer the central thesis appears sound and desirable, economically 
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and socially. The returning to society of estates in the hands of third 
or fourth generations and the lessening of inequality so far as aug- 
mented and perpetuated by inheritance beyond the second generation 
would not, in his opinion, greatly check the accumulation of capital, 
if at all; it would make for a larger measure of justice, it would help 
to preserve the better features of capitalism and avoid the worst dan- 
gers of socialism. While not so fearful of socialism as might be the 
case if he had lived in post-war Europe, nevertheless, he believes that 
even the smugness of American capital will not always remain undis- 
turbed, and that capitalism all over the world will be on much safer 
ground in the years to come if it accepts this and other important 
suggested reforms, rather than dismissing and ignoring them as “so- 
cialistic” or “bolshevistic” propaganda. The bourbons are usually their 
own worst enemies. 

The suggestion of the translator that America is not ready to go 
the whole distance of Professor Rignano’s proposal, but that it may 
well adopt the fundamental principle of heavier taxation of estates 
going into the hands of third generations is well taken. 

The most troublesome feature of Professor Rignano’s program 
would be the administration by state agencies of the miscellaneous 
properties it would receive. In this connection one is reminded of the 
proposal made in an article by Alvin Johnson in the Journal of Political 
Economy about ten years ago, namely, that the state use inheritance 
tax proceeds, not to pay current expenses, but to buy up the cream 
of railroad and other good bonds and thus to have the government— 
organized society—take over gradually the ownership of much of the 
property of the country, while leaving the risky management with its 
full lure of gain—or loss—to private initiative and enterprise. The 
purchase of government bonds which have been greatly multiplied 
since that time and thus the paying off of the war debt would, of 
course, be the most obvious use for proceeds of inheritance taxes at 
the present time. 

Roy G. Brakey. 

University of Minnesota. 
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Brown, H. G. The economics of taration. (New York: Holt. 1924. 
Pp. xxi, 344.) 


—_—_—————._ Three essays on the taxation of unearned incomes. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Bros. 1924. 
$2.) 

Buttock, C. J. Selected readings in public finance. Third edition. (Bos- 
ton: Ginn. 1924. Pp. x, 982. $4.) 

Contains a supplementary chapter of about 60 pages on federal taxa- 
tion, by Professor T. S. Adams. This represents three articles on 
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“Fundamental ; of federal income taxation”; “The excess-profits 
tax”; and “Evolution vs. revolution in federal tax reform.” The first 
two are reprinted f: the Quarterly Journal of Economics, and the 
last from the Pro lings of the National Tax Association. 
Coyasreg, J. C. The Indian fiscal problem, being a course of seven lec 


tures, delivered at Patna University in August, 19238. (Patna: Patna 
University. 1924 Pp. 178 


Based upon a f lectures at the University of Patna, largely 
devoted to an analy of tariff protection. Author believes that a 
policy of discriminating protection should be adopted, a conclusion in 
harmony with the majority report of the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission. 

DeForce, J. A. Budgets of far eastern countries. Supp. to Commerce 
Reports, Trade inf. bull. 299 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 
42.) 

De Santis, G. e per le modificazioni della legislazione austriaca 
delle imposte d [Trento: Tip. Nazionale. 1923. Pp. vi, 98. 
L 12.) 

Firzpatrick, J. 7 | of the state of New York, being L. 
1909, chap. 62 tled “An act in relation to taxation, constituting 
chapter sixty ( dated laws,” with all amendments to the 


end of the legislat session of 1924. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & 
Co. 1924. Pp. 314 
Greoreae, E. B. Tazation in the Netherlands East Indies. Supp. to Com 


merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 282. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 13.) 

Green, D. S. French finance, governmental and private. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, '] inf. bull. 290. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 


Pp. 29.) 

Hem, W. P., Jr. 7 truth about tares. (New York: Federal Trade 
Information Ser\ 1924. Pp. 78.) 

Henry, N. B., compile: { study of public school costs in Illinois cities. 
A report reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 93.) 


JEZE, G. Cours d f } 7 ubl ques. (Paris: Giard. 1924. Pp. 336. 
25 fr.) 
Lipsett, C. H. U.S r surplus, its source and distribution, 1917-1924. 


(New York: Atlas P Co., 150 Lafayette St. 1924. Pp. 144. $3.) 
The object is to set forth the facts connected with the disposal of the 


surplus material valued at four billion dollars, in the hands of the 
federal government at the close of the World War. Successive chapters 
deal with shoes, blankets, underwear, leather and harness, articles of 


uniform, equipment, chemicals and explosives, steel, metal and ordnance, 
ships, airplanes and automobiles, machinery, foodstuffs. 


Lutz, H. L. Pul nance. New York: Appleton. 1924. Pp. xvi, 
681. $4.) 

Mirovuze, A. Il faut re la révolution fiscale en remplagant les impots 
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Moore, C. F. Comparison of the Revenue acts of 1921 and 1924, with 
index. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


Pace, T. W. Making the tariff in the United States. Institute of Eco- 
nomics series. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. x, 281. $2.50.) 


Scnotz, K. A study of real estate assessment in Philadelphia, with cer 
tain recommendations for improvements. City Club News, vol. III, no. 12. 
(Philadelphia: City Club, 313 South Broad St. 1924. Pp. 62.) 


Sears, J. B. and Cusserty, E. P. The cost of education in California: 
a statistical study of the costs for elementary, secondary, and higher 
education in the state, based on the returns for the school year 1921- 
1922. Educational finance inquiry, vol. VII. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924. Pp. 371. $1.25.) 


Sueets, F. T. The proposed one hundred million dollar road bond issue 
for Illinois. (Springfield, I1l.: Illinois State Register. 1924. Pp. 21.) 


SuerweE.i, G. B. Budgets of Latin American countries. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 281. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
Pp. 75.) 


Suirras, G. F. The science of public finance. (New York: Macmillan. 
1924. Pp. xxii, 677. $7.) 
Author is director of the Labor Office of the government of Bombay. 


Wittett, G. W. The public school debt in Illinois. Educational Finance 
Inquiry, vol. IX. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xv, 97. $1.) 


Financial policies of Soviet Russia. (Washington: Russian Information 
Bureau, 1726 21st St. 1924. Pp. 35.) 


Government salary tables. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


How your dollar has been spent. Seventeenth annual report of Pasadena’s 
Municipal Light and Power Department, 1923-1924. (Pasadena, Calif.: 
Munic. Light and Power Dept. 1924. Pp. 36.) 


Memorandum on balance of payments and foreign trade balances, 1910- 
1928. Vol. I. Issued by the League of Nations. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Public finance. Public accounts. Report of Select Committee, with evi- 
dence, appendices, and index. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 
22s. 6d.) 


Revenue act of 1924. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1924. 
Pp. 236.) 
Complete text, reference notes, tables, and index. 
The significance of the growth of public expenditures in a democracy. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: First National Bank. 1924. Pp. 12.) 


Surrey tazation returns. Fifteenths and tenths. Part A, The 1332 assess- 
ment. (Exchequer, K. R., Subsidies 184/4.) No. XVIII. (London: 
Surrey Record Society. 1923. Pp. liii, 64.) 


Le tasse surrogazione del registro e bollo; testi delle leggi e dei regola- 
menti vigenti ed estese alle nuove provincie, a cura di G. Bartvui. 
(Trento: Tip. Ed. Mutilati e Invalidi. 1923. Pp. 132.) 
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Treasury decisions under customs and other laws. Vol. 45, January— 
June, 1924. Contains decisions of the Treasury nos. 39939 to 40288, 
G. A. 8728 to 8825, Abstracts 46679 to 47544. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. $2.2 


Population and Migration 


Some Aspects of Italian Immigration to the United States. By 
ANTONIO ST! i. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. 

Pp. xxu, 124 
Dr. Stella begins his book by observing, “It is a rare American who 
does not feel superior to a foreigner” (p. 3), and concludes it with the 
statement that “the Italian strain has historically outstripped all 
others, by being thrice—once politically, once religiously, once in- 
tellectually—the dominating power of the world” (p. 96). The in- 


tervening pages are devoted chiefly to presenting a mass of material 
designed to demonstrate the excellent qualities of the Italian people. 
It is a peculiar mental twist, shared by Americans and foreigners alike, 


which causes any show of group pride on the part of a native citizen 
of the United States to be condemned as petty, narrow, and contempti- 
ble while a similar exhibition on the part of any foreigner is ap- 
plauded as a sturdy expression of dignified national self-respect. 

Of course the fact is that every self-conscious human group, racial 
or national, regards itself as superior to every other group, in the 
sense that it pr ts own traits and characteristics to those of 
other groups. Such a preference is inherent in the very genius of 
group unity. But this does not imply that there can be no recognition 
of the abstract admirableness of the traits of other groups. What 
the champions of gration restriction have been working for is the 
preservation of the group integrity of the American people, not the 
demonstration of the superiority of that group to others. To a large 
extent Dr. Stella has been striving to knock down a straw man which 
he himself has hel; » set up. Every intelligent American knows 
that the Italians a1 people, with a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment. But he also vs that the Italian nationality is a very differ- 
ent thing from the A can nationality. It is this difference which 
concerns him, not illeged superiority or inferiority. 

Dr. Stella’s treat t is characterized by a strange combination of 
shrewd, common-se! bservations and absurdly inaccurate and un- 
founded statement In the first class may be noted: “It is a most 
curious popular ynception that peace and quietness and respect 
for law and order can be developed in the foreigner by suddenly and 
violently disturbing mental life” (p. 24). “It is very doubtful 


whether an Englishman, a German or an Italian who becomes natural- 
ized after the age of twenty-five will ever be able to shake completely 
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off the influences of his native surroundings” (pp. 21-2). In the 
other category: “Naturalization is a biological phenomenon” (p. 20). 
“The process of assimilation should follow its natural, biological 
course” (p. 17). “Within recent years, however, as restrictive laws 
were enacted, the word ‘immigrant’ has been applied in a certain mea- 
sure indiscriminately to every alien entering the country” (p. 14). 
(Apparently the author has never noted the classification of “non- 
immigrant aliens” used by our immigration service for many years 
back.) ‘There are always many people unemployed, especially in the 
slums of large cities, but those are the people who are either crippled 
or disabled, or unwilling to work” (p. 91). 

When will social science ever come into its own so fully that the 
sociological layman will feel the same reluctance about breaking into 
authorship on a sociological subject that the medical layman feels 
about writing a treatise on medicine? 

Henry Prarr Farrcui.p. 

New York University. 
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Baser, R. E. and Ross, E. A. Changes in the size of American families 
in one generation. University of Wisconsin studies in the social sciences 
and history, no. 10. (Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin. 1924. Pp. 
99. $1.) 


CastteE, W. E. Genetics and eugenics. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 
1924. Pp. 434. $3.) 


———————. Outline for a laboratory course in genetics. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 83. 40c.) 


Fry, C. L. A census analysis of Middle Atlantic villages: being a study 
of the 1920 census data for 34 villages in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. (New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
370 Seventh Ave. 1924. Pp. 32. 35c.) 


Leiserson, W. M. Adjusting immigrant and industry. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1924. Pp. xv, 356. $2.50.) 

Dr. Leiserson has written a very useful and an extremely interesting 
book. His long experience with the immigrant in industry has qualified 
him to speak with authority on the subject of “Americanization” and the 
present volume, the ninth in the series of Americanization studies which 
Mr. Allen T. Burns directed for the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
deals only with effect of the industrial experience on the problem of 
making the immigrant an American. Other aspects of the problem of 
immigration in relation to industry, such as the relation of immigration 
to unemployment, to industrial expansion, to industrial processes, the 
relative contributions of different national groups, and the attitude of the 
leaders of industry to the federal policy of restriction of immigration— 
such questions are not discussed in this book. The scope of the study 
is rigidly limited to various aspects of a single question; How does the 
experience of earning a living in American industry develop or retard the 
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adjustments that are conveniently described under the large and vague 
term “Americanization” 

In industry, however, as in the case of many of our social problems, 
such as, for example, housing, recreation, and education, the problems of 
the immigrant are also the problems of the native born. The native- 
born wage-earners as well as the foreign born suffer from the lack of 
properly administered employment agencies, from tyrannical foremen, 
and other abuses. The immigrant, it is true, suffers more frequently 
and more acutely, but the difference is largely a matter of degree. Dr. 


Leiserson’s book therefore will have a wide appeal not only to those who 
are studying problems of immigration and are trying to help the immi- 
grant in practical ways but also to those who are studying problems of 
labor administration or trying to develop or carry out specific labor 
policies. The book as a whole is a thoroughly readable and sound 


practical guide for those who have industrial responsibilities, and who 
are interested in problems of plant-labor departments, in methods of 
dealing with questions of promotion and transfers, complaints, grievances 
and discharges, with questions of training, with working conditions, med- 
ical service, home visiting, lunch rooms, recreation, plant periodicals, and 
welfare servic: general. Among the most illuminating sections of the 
book are the four chapters that deal with trade union problems. Such 
subjects as “Immigrant organizers of American unions,” “The organ- 
izability of immigrants,” “The I. W. W., and the immigrant,” “Typical 
trade union experiences with immigrant workers,’ and specific problems 
of (1) the mine 2) packing-house employees, (3) iron and steel 
workers, (4) textile workers and (5) clothing workers are dealt with. 
Chapters 11 and 12 deal respectively with “Union management and the 


immigrant,” and “Trade unions as Americanizing agencies.” 
In making the book “popular” and interesting, some losses are in- 


evitable. Without wishing to criticize, it may be pointed out that a dis- 
cussion of the methods of the inquiry would have been interesting and 
helpful. An appendix, at least, dealing with the problems of an in- 
quiry in this field would have helped other investigators. The single 
brief paragraph that serves both as an author’s preface and introduction 
contains only an acknowledgment to the five investigators. Much more 
than this is needed in a field in which investigators often flounder. The 
book on this sid perhaps a little overpopularized. 
E. Apsort. 

University of | 

Peart, R. Stud n human biology. (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co. 1924. Pp. 653. $8.) 

Siemens, H. W. Race hygiene and heredity. Translated and edited by 
L. F. Bare New York: Appleton. 1924. Pp. 178.) 

Trevor, J. B inalysis of the American Immigration act of 1924. 
International c: liation no. 202. (Greenwich, Conn.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Div. of Intercourse & Education. 
1924. Pp. 76 

Indian emigration. By “Emigrant.”” India of today, vol. V. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. i924. Pp. 134. $1.) 

Indian emigration is traced from the abolition of slavery in the colonies 


to the present time in this small handbook. Naturally the volume is 
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largely concerned with the history and results of the indentured-servant 
system in the colonies. The last two chapters give a survey of the pre- 
sent legal status of Indians in the Dominions. The book is a fitting com- 
panion to Campbell's Chinese Coolie Emigration, published in 1923. 


A. B. W. 


Information relative to the immigration laws and their enforcement in con- 
nection with the admission of aliens. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. 
5c.) 


Population handbook of Great Britain and Ireland. (New York: J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 1924. Pp. 48.) 

Compiled from official census figures of 1921 for England, Wales, and 
Scotland, and of 1911 for Ireland; including also a table compiled from 
trade sources showing the number of retailers and wholesalers in certain 
lines. 


Social Problems and Reforms 
NEW BOOKS 


Baxer-Crotuers, H. and Hupnut, R. A. Problems of citizenship. (New 
York: Holt. 1924. Pp. xiv, 514.) 

“The outgrowth of materials developed and revised over several years in 
the Dartmouth College introductory course to the social sciences.” Ma- 
terial is arranged under problems relating to the newspaper, immigration, 
negro, woman, industry, civil liberty, international relations, and war 
and peace. The discussion of these problems shows wide reading and 
endeavor to present opposing points of view. There is a classified 
bibliography of 35 pages. 

Bowman, C. A. Graphic aids in occupational analysis for guidance and 
teaching. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 104. $3.75.) 


BreckxinripGe, S. P. Family welfare work in a metropolitan community. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xvii, 938. $4.50.) 

Carpenter, O. C. Debate outlines on public questions. Fifth revised 
edition. (New York: Minton. 1924. Pp. 216. $2.) 

Among the subjects treated are briefs on current questions as the 
income tax, Japanese exclusion, direct primaries, prohibition, soldiers’ 
bonus, labor unions, etc. 

Couen, J. H. The law: business or profession? Revised edition. (New 
York: G. A. Jennings Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xviii, 513.) 


Coteman, S. H. Humane society leaders in America; with a sketch of 
the early history of the humane movement in England. (Albany, N. Y.: 
Am. Humane Assoc. 1924. Pp. 270. $1.) 


Dovetass, H. P. The St. Louis church survey; a religious investigation 
with a social background. (New York: Doran. 1924. Pp. 327.) 


E.twoop, C. A. Sociology and modern social problems. New edition, 
revised. (New York: American Book Co. 1924. Pp. 416. $1.48.) 


Fisuer, I. America’s interest in world peace. (New York: Funk & Wag 
nalls Co. 1924. Pp. 123. 60c.) 


lonies 
me is 
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Harris, F.S. Scientific research and human welfare. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1924. Pp. ix, 415 $2.50.) 


Haymaker, E. M. A sociological analysis of Roman Catholicism. (Au- 
rora, Ill.: Author, Fox Valley Prtg. Co. 1924. Pp. 308. $2.) 


Heermance, E. L. Codes of ethics: a handbook. (Burlington, Vt.: Free 
Press Printing Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 525. $4.) 


Hopkins, L. T. The intelligence of continuation-school children in Massa 
chusetts. Harvard studies in education, no. 5. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 150. $1.75.) 


Kern, R.R. The super-city. (Washington, D. C.: Author, George Wash- 
ington Univ. 1924. Pp. 349.) 
Deals with city-planning. Contains chapters on the industrial center, 
commercial facilities, public utilities, and the financing of the city. 


Mowry, D. E. Community advertising; how to advertise the community 
where you live. Madison, Wis.: Cantwell Press. 1924. Pp. 472. 
$4.25.) 


Munro, W. B. Personality in politics. Reformers, bosses, and leaders: 
what they do and how they doit. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 
114. $1.50.) 

Reiss, R. L. The new housing handbook. (London: P. S. King & Son. 
1924. Pp. 200. 4s. 6d 


Resnick, L. and Carris, L. H. Eye hazards in industrial occupations. 
(New York: National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
1924. Pp. xix, 247.) 


Ross, E. A. Roads to social peace. The Weil lectures, 1924, on American 
citizenship. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N.C. Press. 1924. Pp. 133. 
$1.50.) 

Turts, J. H. Education and training for social work. (New York: Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation. 1923. Pp. xii, 240. $1.50.) 

A very pertinent chapter deals with the question whether training 
schools should be separate or be connected with departments of colleges 
and universities. The discussion of training for rural work also has a 
value greatly in excess of the space allotted thereto. The conclusion 
reached is that such training should be given partly in the laboratory of 
the city and partly in the rural communities. One of the most difficult 
problems of training schools is that of providing proper field work for 
their students. The author discusses this subject carefully and points 
out present dangers and pitfalls, as well as a number of successful plans. 

One of the serious handicaps of social work is brought out in the chapter 
on entrance requirements. At present there is no uniformity and the 
so-called trained social worker may have in addition to his professional 
work anywhere from no college experience to graduation from a reput- 
able university. Although the function of schools of social work has been 
twofold, training for social work and scholarly research, the second aim 
has suffered much in practice, largely because of the turnover in the 
instructorial staff, and because of the lack of material for research. The 
appendix contains illuminating information in respect to salaries paid in 
social work. 


G. B. 
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Juvenile delinquency. Supplementary list (bibliography). Bull. no. 68. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation Library. 1924. Pp. 4. $10.) 


Recent progress in child welfare legislation. Papers read at a conference 
held in Washington, D. C., May, 1923. (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 1924. Pp. 32.) 


Training for the professions and allied occupations; facilities available to 
women in the United States. (New York: Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, 2 West 43rd St. 1924. Pp. 754. $3.50.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


Workmen’s Compensation. By E. H. Downey. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xxv, 223.) 

Dr. Downey’s work embodies in a succinct statement his conclusions 
on the subject of workmen’s compensation, reached after many years 
of study and of practical experience in administration. He combines 
the insight of the economist with the practical experience of the ad- 
ministrator and treats his theme from a broad social point of view. 
The result is a clear-cut, convincing, and most readable presentation 
of the case for adequate workmen’s compensation. 

The first of the seven chapters treats briefly the social cost of in- 
dustrial injuries and states in concise form the need for compensation. 
The second chapter deals with the scope of such compensation; it 
should be granted to all persons employed in all industries who are in- 
jured as a result of their employment. Furthermore, it should be 
granted to all types of injuries, including occupational diseases. Not 
even casual labor should be exempted. The object of such legislation, 
if valid for the principal groups, is equally valid for others. Special 
difficulties in administration are not serious enough to defeat the ar- 
guments in favor of full coverage, nor ought the idea that certain 
politically important groups, such as farmers, are opposed to com- 
pensation as applied to themselves be allowed so to prevail as to deny 
their employees the social benefits of compensation. 

The seale of benefits is discussed in the third chapter. The guiding 
principle is that of least social cost. Full medical benefits, the author 
states, should always be provided, since adequate medical treatment 
given to the injured is likely to result in lessening the burdens of com- 
pensation and therefore is in accordance with the principle of least so- 
cial cost. Holding that compensation should compensate, Dr. Downey 
favors full compensation, that is compensation equal to wages lost in all 
cases involving death or permanent total disability, and in cases of ma- 
jor permanent partial disability compensation equal to a percentage of 
full wages that measures the degree of disability. Only in cases of 
temporary disability does the author find any valid reason for reducing 
the basis upon which compensation is measured. In such cases the 
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danger of malingering and of delayed recovery is a factor that must 


be taken into account, for if an injured man gets as much for not work- 


ing as he does for working, a definite tendency appears for the time 
of recovery to be prolonged unduly. For temporary injuries, there- 
fore, he recommends 75 per cent of wages as a basis for measuring 
compensation. ‘The waiting period, he believes, should be limited to 
not over three days, and there should be no restrictions on compensa- 
tion in the form of an upper limit of wages. Compensation should 
logically cover industrial injuries, for example, to highly paid railroad 
executives as well as to casual laborers without limitation either as to 


the type of work performed or the amount of wage or salary received, 

The fourth chapter is devoted to administration and its problems. 
Experience has indicated, in Dr. Downey’s view, that court admin- 
istration is less efficient than that by an industrial commission, and that 
so far as possible, interference by the courts should be eliminated. He 
doubts whether even an appeal to the courts on questions of interpre- 
tation of law has been socially justified. The value of adequate statis- 
tics in administration is stressed. 

The problems of insurance, discussed in the fifth chapter, bulk rather 
larger in the book than the other problems selected for treatment. This 
is partly, perhaps, because Dr. Downey had become especially inter- 
terested in the actuarial phases of insurance. His treatment of the 
controversial issue of state insurance is of especial interest. He holds 
that the proved advantages of monopoly are limited to economy and 
security. The interest of the injured is principally in security, which 
in the absence of state monopoly should be safeguarded by effective 


supervision. Economy, however, is for the interest of employers, who 
have, therefore, to choose between an economical system of state mo- 
nopolistic insurance and a less economical system of private com- 


petitive insuranc: 

The sixth chapter is devoted to a discussion of prevention, and em- 
phasizes the importance of the principle of placing responsibility up- 
on the employer with a view to promoting prevention. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the need for careful compilation of statistics to aid in 


prevention and in testing its effectiveness; and a plea is made that 
such statistics be compiled under the supervision or with the assistance 
of safety experts. An analysis of the principal causes of accidents 


is then made in connection with a brief discussion of some of the prin- 
cipal methods of prevention. 


The shortcomings and merits of the American compensation system 
are reviewed in the final chapter. Dr. Downey finds many ways in 
which the various |aws fall short of the standards which have been 
developed earlier in the book. He holds, however, that as compared 


with “the situation which obtained ten years ago, the advance is very 
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great.” The principal need is for more adequate benefits; with this 
attained the other shortcomings in the laws will be more apparent and 
hence easily remedied. 

Mention should be made of the copious and illuminating notes at- 
tached to each chapter which give references for additional reading and 
additional illustrative material. A well-selected, classified bibliography 
covering 45 pages is given in the appendix. 

Rosert M. Woopsury. 

Washington, D. C. 


Life Insurance. By Joseru B. Maciean. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. viii, 423.) 

Life Insurance, by Joseph B. MacLean, assistant actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance of New York, and lecturer on Life Insurance 
in Columbia University, is the first text to appear in the McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series now in process of preparation and publication under 
the editorship of Professor Ralph H. Blanchard, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Conditions are unusually favorable for a new treatise on the 
subject provided it measures up to the standards required by those 
who read, study, and use life-insurance literature. 

In the first place, life insurance has made phenomenal progress dur- 
ing the past decade. This progress has been marked (1) by the ex- 
tension of the system into fields and classes almost wholly untouched 
before, and (2) by refinements in coverage sufficiently extensive so that 
a whole series of new technical questions have been pressing for in- 
vestigation and tentative solution. In the second place, the existing 
textbooks on the subject have never. been wholly satisfactory either 
to the general student of life insurance or the increasingly large 
classes that have been growing up in colleges and universities in con- 
nection with courses in general business training. 

In certain respects Mr. MacLean’s book meets the requirements of 
the present situation so perfectly as to leave nothing to be desired. 
In certain other respects it leaves the field clear for other writers 
to explore and develop. 

The title might appropriately have been Old Line Life Insurance. 
In view of the fact that a relatively large proportion of life-insurance 
patrons are enrolled in fraternal, beneficiary, and assessment societies, 
seven pages out of a total of four hundred is too little to give to so im- 
portant a branch of the subject, except when, as in the present case, 
the treatise is essentially one on the old-line or legal-reserve system. 
Again, the book is essentially scientific in its method of presentation, 
and for this reason perhaps devotes practically all its space to the 
technical aspects of the subject. Its treatment of premium rates, 
reserves, and dividends is all that could be desired, but life insurance 
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is something more than science and law. It is a great and growing 
institution, intimately connected with banking, credit, finance, and th. 
modern business structure. Tio understand the mechanism is impor- 
tant, and Mr. MacLean has left little to be wished for in that respect, 


To learn to use the institution of life insurance as one learns to use 
bank credit, the mortgage bond, or the automobile is quite a different 
thing and this function Mr. MacLean has left untouched. 

The book is an excellent piece of work from the mechanical point of 
view. It is clearly written, beautifully printed and bound, and it cop- 
tains many forms such as charters, policies, reinsurance agreements, 


and various standard blanks for accounts and reports. It has ap 
ample index. 
Maurice H. Rosrnsoy. 


Unaversity of l 1s 
NEW BOOKS 

AckerMaAN, S. B. and Neuner, J. J. Credit insurance. Ronograph |i- 
brary, no. 12 New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. iii, 98.) 

Couen, J. L. Insurance by industry examined: an enquiry into the recent 
working of the British scheme of unemployment insurance, and an ezam- 
ination of the proposals which have been suggested to take its place 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1923. Pp. 120. 5s.) 

The author states that this little volume is an appendix to his Insurance 
against Unemj ment. A brief sketch is given of unemployment in- 


surance in the United Kingdom, including post-war changes. Attention 
is then directed to the criticism of the system, the alleged defects being 


summarized as follows: (1) administrative costs are unduly high; (2) 
the machinery has become bureaucratic; (3) those receiving benefits are 
not bona fide unemployed; (4) the unemployment insurance fund is 
bankrupt; and, (5) the wholesale distribution of “doles” is demoralizing 


the unemployed. Each of these charges is denied, and a well-argued 
defense of the present scheme is made. 

The remainder of the book is largely devoted to a consideration of the 
widespread present demand for unemployment insurance by industry. “At 
present good and bad risks are pooled together; workmen and employers 
in trades with very different averages of unemployment are obliged to 
pay the same rate of contributions.” Hence the demand for insurance 
by industry. ‘The author critically analyzes this proposal and concludes 
that nothing would be gained by it. The principal reason for this is 
the fact that many industries are so integrated that the risks combined 
in any industry differ as greatly as do the risks between different in- 
dustries. 


T. B. Ross. 


Dover, V. A handi to marine insurance. Second edition. (London: 
H. F. & G. Witherby 1924.) 


Ex.prince, W. H. Marine policies. Second edition. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co. 1924 
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ForsytH, C. H. Mathematical theory of life insurance. (New York: 
Wiley. 1924. Pp. 80. $1.25.) 


Granvi__e, W. A. Educational primer on accident and health insurance. 
(Philadelphia: Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 1924.) 


Greene, W. W. Workmen’s compensation in the United States. (New 
York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1924. Pp. 9.) 


Jenxs, M. L. Forgery insurance. (New York: American Surety Co. 
1924.) 


Keetor, R. S. and Timspertake, C. S. Educational primer on automobile 
insurance. Vols. 1-2. (Philadelphia: Insurance Federation of Pa. 
1924.) 


Loman, H. J. The insurance of foreign credits. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1923. Pp. 142.) 


Lonemaip, R. H. and Sorrerman, I. I. The review of workmen’s com- 
pensation; employers’ liability policies. (New York: Compensation In- 
spection Rating Bd.) 


MackxaLti, L. E. A handbook on fidelity and surety bonds. (New York: 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 1924.) 


Manes, A. Versicherungswesen. Fourth edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
1924. Vols. I and II. Pp. 231 and 357.) 

An excellent and encyclopedic work on insurance, with special refer- 
ence to German conditions. The first volume gives an account of the 
history and development of insurance from its earliest beginnings up to 
date. The second volume describes in detail the various kinds of in- 
surance as practiced today. W. 


Marpen, J. W. Educational primer on plate glass insurance. (Phila- 
delphia: Insurance Federation of Pa. 1924.) 


Metu, K. Das Wesen der Versicherungsbérsen unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Verhdltnisse von Hamburg und London. Verdffentli- 
chungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, 
XXXIII. (Berlin: Mittler. 1924. Pp. 48.) 


Puiteott, A. The business man’s guide to insurance. (London: Pitman. 
1924.) 


Pures, R. P. Check forgery insurance. (Baltimore: Maryland Casualty 
Co. 1924.) 


Ricuarps, E. G. Fire underwriting profits as related to experience rate- 
making. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1924. Pp. 19. $1.) 


Witson, J. R. Surety and casualty salesmanship; forms of coverage out 
lined and tested; selling methods explained. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 
1924. Pp. xiii, 360.) 

Woon, K. and Newman, T. S. National health insurance manual. (Lon- 
don: Vail & Co. 1924.) 

Analysis of workmen’s compensation cases closed July 1, 1922, to June 
30, 1923. Special bull. 126. (Albany: N. Y. State Dept. of Labor. 
1924. Pp. 333.) 
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La Cassa Nazior li assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro nel suo 
quarantennio Rom Cassa Nazionale Infortuni. 1923. Pp. 246; 
24 tables.) 

General Accident | nd Life Assurance Corporation. Romance of a 
business > forty ? rk, 1885 1924. (Perth, Scotland: The Corpor- 
ation. 1924.) 

Die Jubilaums-Tagung des Vereins zur Feier der 25. Wiederkehr seines 
Griindungstages ‘4. Verdffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins 
fiir Versicherungs-W enschaft, XXXIV. (Berlin: Mittler. 1924. Pp. 
78). 

National health insuran Official text of the Consolidation act, 1924. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 4s.) 

Report to the Fir ince Committee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Com Richmond, Va.: Fire Insurance Committee. 
1924. Pp. 32 

A series of lectur principles and practice of insurance. (Lon 
don: Lloyd’s. 1924 

Some social and fects of work accidents to women; a study 
of 500 womer ted for permanent partial injuries. Special 
bull. 127. (Alba N. Y. State Dept. of Labor. 1924. Pp. 67.) 

Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company: Seventy-five years of 
fire insurance Springfield, Mass.: The Company. 1924.) 

Monopoly or com} \ study of workmen’s compensation by the 
Impartial Committ on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance of the 

I 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce (Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerc 1923 Pp. 1016.) 


This committee was appointed to study workmen’s compensation in 
surance in Ohio, and the present volume contains the testimony given 


before the committ reprints of miscellaneous material relating to com- 
pensation insuran ind the recommendations of the committee. It is 
recommended among other things that the administration of the law be 
lodged completely in the Industrial Commission, that the employer be 
protected against certain personal-injury suits, and especially, that the 
Industrial Commission be required to conduct the business on a com- 
petitive basis with private companies prepared to write such insurance. 
T. B. Ross. 
Survivorship control and the means of maintaining it. (Hartford, Conn.: 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 1924. Pp. 20.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


Beer, M. Th: ud teaching of Karl Marz. Translated by T. C. 
Partincron and H. J. Stennine. (Boston: Small, Maynard. 1924. 
Pp. 164. $1.50 


Be.tit, E. P. Ramsay MacDonald on socialism; Great Britain’s socialist- 


labor prime minister in an authorized interview outlines his ideals in 
government, et Chicago: Daily News. 1924. Pp. 16. 10c.) 


The 
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Jenssen, O. Der lebendige Marzismus. Ein Sammelwerk zu Ehren des 
70. Geburtstages von Karl Kautsky. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 
1924.) 

Lenz, F. Staat und Marzismus: die Deutsche Sozialdemokratie. (Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 1923. Pp. viii, 283.) 

MacDonatp, J. R. Socialism: critical and constructive. (Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill. 1924. Pp. 297. $3.50.) 

Mack, E. Staats-Sozialismus. Eine Skizzierung. (Rottenburg am 
Neckar: Badersche Verlh. 1924. Pp. 255.) 

H. Geschichte der internationalen Genossenschaftsbewegung. 
(Halberstadt: H. Meyer. 1924. Pp. 276.) 

Torom1anz, V. Principi, storia et organizazione della cooperazione in- 
ternazionale. (Milan: F. Vallardi. 1924. Pp. viii, 202. L 10.) 


TowNSHEND, E. Creative socialism. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
10 Bedford St., W. C. 2. 1924. 2s. 6d.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


The Problem of Business Forecasting. Edited by Warren M. Persons, 
Trvurant Foster, and J. Herrincer, Jr. Pub- 
lications of the Pollak Foundation, no. 6. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 317. 
$2.00.) 

The cantilever method of working from both ends employed in this 
volume, published through a grant of the Pollak Foundation, should 
do much toward solving the problem of forecasting. Thirty-two ex 
perts, drawn from not only the universities, research agencies, but also 
the trades themselves—lumber manufacturing, automobile and oil in 
dustries, mining engineering, construction finance, meat packing, even 
farming—contribute to the twenty-one papers, which include ad- 
dresses delivered at the annual meeting of the American Statistical 
Association in December, 1923. 

General Problems.—Professor Persons in the first chapter presents 
the attitude held by economic statisticians interested in time series 
toward certain fundamental conceptions of statistics—correlation, 
probability, sampling and the whole process of statistical induction. 
In interpreting the extent of correlation we must use not the theory of 
mathematical probability, but rather a sense of rational probability. 
“The significance of the ‘probable error’ of a constant computed 
from time series is not known.” Persons regards as especially applica- 
ble to economic time series and to forecasting therefrom Keynes’ 
dictum that statistical technique is limited to preparing the numerical 
aspects of our material in an intelligible form, so as to be ready for 
application of the usual methods ef inductive logic. How to supply 
the rational norms for judging the probabilities governing these 
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inductions is. } ’ lly speaking, the problem of business fore- 
casting. 

Two conclud ers by C. O. Hardy and J. S. Davis, which review 
existing condit | prospects in America and Europe, are master- 
ly examples of critique, adequately qualified in the light of 
the sense of rat bability which Professor Persons emphasizes, 
Professor Hardy f American conditions and Professor Davis 
confines his a to J e. Hardy does well to point out in 
what ways the 4 19253 was a “‘bad year for business forecasters,” 
and to expos« 1 too-common fallacy—that credit conditions 
form the sole or upon business booms and depressions. 

Trade.—Pay Willford King and Randolph Burgess deal with 
trade. King ederal reserve statistics on wholesale trade 
for the United St 1 whole, available since 1919, supplementing 
them by data o1 les from 1909 through 1918, collected by 
the National Bur Economic Research. Burgess uses the month- 
ly data since 1919 for t Second Federal Reserve District alone. 
King measur ; en masse; Burgess separately analyzes 
three types of ta lata—department stores, chain stores, 
and mail-orde: Both seek to measure the physical volum 
of trade by def the element from the value. 

A fitting sequ | rs is Irving Fisher’s report of progress 
on his study of th tion between the volume of trade and the fluc- 
tuations of pric Fisher’s theory is that trade is affected 
not so much by vel, as it stands at a given time, as it is 
by the varying t which the price level is changing. As a 


characteristic co! but , this idea is matched by Fisher’s elaborate 


scheme for cal lwindling effect of any price change in 


the lapse of time after the chang actually took place. 

Manufactur: cis Walker calls attention to the need of fur- 
ther data for fo isting, particularly with reference to the volume 
of industrial profits and the rate of profit, especially in manufacturing 


operations. L. D. H. Weld explains how manufacturing policy, 


especially in th it-packing industry, has not been “tied in” with 
the course of | yeles in the past. Ray Prescott describes 
how he makes forecasts in an industry which has sadly needed fore- 
casting—the mar ture of automobiles. Unlike all other contri- 
butors he uses the rvilinear 


trend, the Gompertz function, and in 
y, from the point of view of both rationale 


17 


our judgment 
and empirical 1 


Construction. 


s field there are two chapters; one by Wilson 
ulding statistics, to which is appended an 
incisive criticism by John M. Gries of the value of data on building 
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permits. From sample studies, he finds the !ag between permits and 
actual construction much shorter in the early spring than in the late 
spring and early summer. A better measure is the number of men in 
the building trades actually employed, or the retail sales of building 
materials. 

W. C. Clark favors intensive local surveys of the actual rate of 
building, the growth of geographical distribution and population, 
the number of persons per family, ete. By a combination of these 
surveys he would measure the supply and demand factors necessary 
in constructing a forecast. He also approves the use of building 
permits, correcting for season and trend, and deflating the price 
element by aid of a combination of wholesale building-material prices 
and building-trades wages. 


Mining.—The group of chapters on mining and related industries 
forms one of the leading contributions of the entire book. A review 
is presented by Wormser and Robie of the available statistics on non- 
ferrous metals; and a similar survey including ferrous metals as well 
as the leading non-metallic minerals and electrical power, is furnished 
by Dr. G. O. Smith, of the Geological Survey. Especially useful is 
the ranking of mineral products in respect to their sensitiveness to ~ 
the business cycle. The analysis of electrical power consumption, and 
its comparison with trade and with production and employment in the 
manufacturing industries, is also instructive. 

J. E. Pogue analyzes data for petroleum, and D. L. Wing and F. 
G. Tryon for coal. Each measures the forecastability of production. 
Oil, however, owing to the technology and the organization of the 
industry, has as yet been found insensitive to the business cycle. Mr. 
Pogue resolves its rate of growth into two lines with annual increments 
of 7.1 per cent from 1907 to 1919 and 16.6 per cent from 1919 to 
1923. Improved technique and excessive inflow of capital were the 
leading causes of especially pronounced overproduction, a realization 
of which, through lowered prices in the trade, helped to bring about 
tardy readjustment. The coal chapter includes an excellent economic 
analysis of coal prices, profit-margins, efficiency and overdeveloped 
plant in their relations to production. It marshals very effectively 
evidence collected by the Trade and Coal Commissions, as well as the 
Geological Survey, and forms one of the best contributions in the 
entire series. 


Agriculture —H. C. Taylor summarizes the work which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is doing toward forecasting both short- 
range and long-range movements in agriculture. H. A. Wallace 
makes ap interesting exposé of the statistical relationships between 
prices of corn and hogs and of each to the business cycle. Although 
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on the latter ] ps as disclosed by his correlation 


coefficients art lose, the inter-relations of corn and hog 
prices seem to terial aid in forecasting hog prices from 
corn prices. 

G. F. War: \. Pearson trace with somewhat greater 
precision the 1 n agricultural prices and business cycles, 
Their painstaking tions (to almost every one of which, inci- 
dentally, is atta bable error) disclose many negative results 
and a few findins ( This section concludes with a chapter 
by J. B. Kine 1 States Weather Bureau, on “short- 
range” forecast! m statistics on the weather conditions 
prevailing during t season. He gives a sane critique of 
simple and mu tion, some precautions regarding use of 
other mathemat ; of agricultural data in some respects 
imperfect, and d h improvement is most to be hoped for. 

Transportat is covered by two papers on railways: 
one by David } L. E. Peabody; the other by R. H. Aishton 
and J. H. Parm 

Friday and Pea no attention to seasonal fluctuations, 
and thus the ti plitude of the cycles are obscured. More 
significant and us inalysis of secular trend. Aishton and 
Parmelee call a » the work of the Car Service Section of 


the American R \ tion in its attempts to forecast traffic 


requirements o s, by considering a large number of 
econo umentals. The methods employed are not 


adequately des: 


external 


asts were yielded on revenue-freight 


loadings which ] be in error by about 3 per cent. 

This collectio ost important contribution to the forecast- 
ing problem. ‘I isting of general conditions has until recently 
received a dispro] ite amount of attention; indeed there is 
evidence that it struck an impasse but for such flank attacks 
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Hosss, Waite, and § i Practical mathematics. (Chicago: Amer- 

ican Technical S Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 1924. Pp. 172.) 
Contains a plotting with explanations of curves of 


horse-power, s¢ 1 square roots, railroad gross income, contract 
price of sewer 
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Kent, F. C. Elements of statistics. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $2.) 

Marsitt, L. M. Metodologia statistica. (Florence: L. Battistelli. 1924. 
Pp. vii, 376. L 20.) 

Puitups, F. M. Statistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
1921-22. Bureau of Education, bull. 1924, no. 20. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. 20c.) 

trpceEL, R. Elements of business statistics. (New York: Appleton. 1924. 
Pp. xx, 549. $4.) 

Strone, H. M. Relation between value and volume of agricultural exports. 
Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 271. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1924. Pp. 77. 

Wickens, C. H. Summary of Australian population and vital statistics, 
1923, and previous years. Australian demography, bull. no. 41. (Mel- 
bourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1924. Pp. 
245.) 

Biennial census of manufactures, 1921. Bureau of the Census. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 1625. $1.75.) 

Birth, stillbirth, and infant mortality statistics for the birth registration 
area of the United States, 1922. Eighth annual report, Bureau of the 
Census. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 417. 65c.) 

British overseas dominions and protectorate, from 1907 to 1921. Fifty- 
sixth number. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 12s 6d.) 


Financial statistics of states, 1922. Bureau of the Census. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 77. 10c.) 

Guide to current official statistics of the United Kingdom. Prepared at 
the instance of the Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Vol. 
II, 1923. With an appendix to selected statistical publications issued 
prior to 1923. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 1s.) 

Mortality statistics, 1922. Bureau of the Census, bull. 154. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 116. 20c.) 

New Zealand: statistical report on the agricultural and pastoral production 
for 1923-24. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1924. 
Pp. 54. 2s. 6d.) 

Statistical abstract: United Kingdom, from 1908 to 1922. Sixty-eighth 
number. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. 10s.) 


Statistisches Taschenbuch der Stadt Berlin. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Politik 
und Wirtschaft. 1924. Pp. xi, 122. 
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Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 


Theory 
cts by Morris A. Copeland) 


Neubegriindung der objektiven Wertlehre.” 
Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 1-3 Heft, 1924. Pp. 87. In 
the ground up along classical lines, Oppenheimer has 

nd much obscurity. To some extent this can be 
the reviewer’s opinion to make his theory tenable. 


Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1924. Pp. 12. “L’homo 
ut laws comparable to those of physics 


| le de lois” 


ema social. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Sept.—Oct., 
the industrial cycle in terms of the monetary and 
»f the social problem. 


and social interests in relation to saving. Econ. 
[f saving were by investors and equaled the interest 
for uniform economic growth and stable prices, the 
m the past as much as he gave to the future.” 


rises et les critiques de M. Aftalion. Rev. d’Econ. 
18. Claims priority. Criticizes Aftalion’s theory as 


endances de Vécole autrichienne. Rev. d’Econ. 
6. Discusses Schumpeter’s non-hedonistic man and 
roach 


Economica, Nov., 1924. Pp. 5. Some 


the law. Cornell Law Quart., Dec., 1924; Phil. 

It mportant, particularly in an era of social change, 

reasonable proposition that judicial decisions should 

gularity ..and the absurd proposition that 

m antecedently known...... rules so rigid that they 
nd then literally and mechanically adhered to.” 


und cement prices. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. 


cial value. Economica, Nov., 1924. Pp. 13. 
inder competitive institutions differ widely from 


system governed by the permanent needs of general 


vall, 1842-1924. Econ. Jour. (London), Sept., 1924. 


in his field the greatest in a century, his ideas were 
before publication that when they appeared “they 
h-breaking powers” with which they deserved to be 


says in Economic Theory.” Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 


the Premises of Political Economy, published in 
most complete record of his [written] work in eco 
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Lrscure, J. La théorie des crises et Vanarchie économique contemporaine. Scientia, 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 7. “Les perturbations profondes du monde économique n’ont pas 
améené la disparition des alternatives d’essor et de dépression.” 


McGoun, A. F. Inequality and accumulation. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. 
Inequality encourages abstinence while equalization of incomes would discourage 
it. 


Meriam, R. S. Diehl’s “Theoretische Nationalikonomie.” Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Nov. 1924. Pp. 12. In these first two volumes Diehl distinguishes economics 
from natural science and treats production in terms of the general will and legal- 
economic institutions. 


Micners, R. Quelques propos sur le réle de la terminologie dans la science 
économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1924. Pp. 14. Economists should 
eliminate ambiguity from their terminology without making it esoteric. 


MiHLENFELD, J. Zur Gkonomischen Theorie der Gewerkschaft. Archiv f. Sozialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1924. Pp. 42. Discusses the nature of the organization of 
labor, its effects on wages and security of employment, its influence on capitalism, 
and its place in social organization. 


Potax, N. J. Waardeerings- en Balansproblemen, I. De Econ. (Dutch), Nov., 
1924. Pp. 17. The first of two articles dealing with valuation as a problem of 
balance or proportionality. 


Riccr, U. Elasticita dei bisogni, della domanda e dell’ offerta. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., 
1924. Pp. 23. 

Sax, E. Die Wertungstheorie der Steuer. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 
IV Band, 4-6 Heft, 1924. Pp. 50. “Die Besteuerung zum Zwecke der Befriedi- 
gung von Kollektivbediirfnissen charakterisiert sich als kollektivische Kosten- 
wertung auf Grund der durch das mutualistische Verhiltnis bedingten individ- 
uellen Aequivalenz der Kostanteile.” 


Sxatwerr, A. Die Familienwirtschaft als Grundlage fiir ein System der Soziald- 
konomik. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, April, 1924. Pp. 16. Review of A. Tscha- 
janow’s Die Lehre von der béuerlichen Wirtschaft. Thinks the antithesis to 
capitalism overschematized and objects to applying lessons drawn from Russian 
experience to other economic situations. 


Sournwortn, C. General overproduction. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 4. 
Distinguishes oversupply relative to effective demand from production in excess of 
our expansive wants. 


Supercaseaux, G. La ciencia econdmica moderna. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Sept. 
-Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Economics will light our path, if we know which way to go. 


Tavssic, F. W. Alfred Marshall. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1924. Pp. 14. He 
combined strict reasoning with a hunger for the facts in his analysis of the 
working of the existing régime. 


Wurrremore, I. C. The influence of competition upon performance. Jour. Ab. and 
Soc. Psychology, Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 18. An experimental study of the effect 
of individual and group competition on quality and quantity of performance. 


Worre, A. B. Competitive costs and the rent of business ability. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Nov., 1924. Pp. 31. Certain “facts render it impossible surely to attri- 
bute to superior entrepreneural ability under competition, the differential profits 
of the intra-marginal or representative firms.” 


Younc, A. A. Marshall on consumers’ surplus in international trade. Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Nov., 1924. Pp. 7. “The great economist appears to have made a per- 
plexing slip.” 
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History (United States) 
Amelia C. Ford) 


Taliaferro, Indian agent. Miss. Valley 

( tair tems regarding the opposition of th 
experiment in fur-trading operations, 
th their saw-mills into the Indian lands 


nta Fé Trail. Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, 
the trail after 1848 as falling into three 
nereased commerce and overland migration; 
1867-1880, the railroad period. It was 
rontier.” 


of Indiana. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 


regard to organization, operation, rela 
etc. To be continued. 


Portage. Minn. Hist. Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp 
de of the Pigeon River just before it enter 
trade and a distributing center for fur 


Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1924. Pp. 12 
River in 1839-1840, engaged in trading with the 
' goods for this purpose, enumerated in the 


an important factor in H. B. C. transport 
June & July, 1924. 


utic societies of the West to open the naviga- 

Hist. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 14. Relates 

t chiefly by “that noble society of democrats,” 

rce the president and Congress to compel 

on, and the plan to send a boat down the 
gate it to its mouth. 


n illustration of economic adjustment to en 
1924. Pp. 9. The rise and decline of this river 
lecline of traffic on the Missouri River; with 
specialization in cereal crops and stock in 
lled to a village business center for the sur- 


»f transportation in Illinois. Jour. Il 


t. Pp. 6. A brief sketch based on reminiscences 
of pioneer travel, from horseback, prairie 
and railroad. 


y Northwest. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec. 
ts of the French to mine the copper deposits 
ns for their failure. 


nce in Kandiyohi County. Minn. Hist. Bull. 
{ Pp. 3. Describes briefly the political and 
illiance movement in a typical Minnesota 


d in report of the State Historical Conven- 
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May-June, 1924. Pp. 10. Summary of the 
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(sugar and rubber), undertaken with a view to introducing similar methods into 
the Argentine; also a comment on the type of man needed to develop Argentina 
industrially. 
Montcomery, A. Zur Wirtschaftskrise in den Vereinigten Staaten im Jahre 1920. 
Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1924. Pp. 20. Discusses the fluctuation in prices of 
raw products (such as co.ton, iron, wool, coal, and foodstuffs), and also the dis- 
count policy of the Federal Reserve Board in the fall of 1920; thinks the board 
considered deflation to a certain extent desirable, and that its severe policy of 
credit has been justified. 
mceL, R. E. The Omaha pool. Towa Jour. Hist. and Politics, Oct., 1924. Pp 
14. Discusses the verbal agreement made in 1870 by the three railroads con- 
necting Omaha with the East, for the purpose of preventing rate wars, and its 


later modifications. This organization “shows the original grouping of a small 
number of entities for mutual protection and advantage, and then the gradual 
increase of that number, the expansion of its territory, and the meeting of the 
problems occasioned by the increasing complexity of the organization and by the 
contact with outside forces.” 


————. The Southwestern pool. Mo. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 13. 
Describes the workings of the freight pool formed in the 70’s by the Missouri 
River roads for more effective codperation after the failure of the old informal 
rate agreement. A phase of the struggle for the traffic to Missouri River points. 


srgoroucH, W. S. The negro farmer in the South. Current Hist., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 5. Cites illustrations of the agricultural progress of the negro, and gives 
reasons for the shift of negroes from rural districts to cities, one being the 


baneful credit system that often ruins a farmer. 


Viattate, A. La vie économique aur Etats-Unis. L’Econ. Fran¢., Dec. 6, 1924. 
Pp. 2. Substantially a news letter summarizing certain recent aspects of our 
economic life, such as the optimistic spirit in business since the November election, 
the improved situation of the farmer, the importance of agricultural coéperative 
societies, the increased demand for negro labor in the North, the bankers’ con- 
vention, and the Morgan loan to France. 


Waker, J. Hoosier pioneers. Indiana Mag. of Hist., March, 1924. Pp. 30. 
Contains material about living conditions, transportation methods, early indus- 
tries, and mail service. 

Description of Texas by Stephen F. Austin. Southwestern Hist. Quart., Oct., 1924 
Pp. 24. Contributed by E. C. Barker. Contains an account of economic con- 
ditions in Texas in the early 30’s, and ends with a statistical summary of such 
conditions in 1833. 

Diary of Mr. George C. Dufield. Driving cattle from Texas to Iowa, 1866. Annals 
of Iowa, April, 1924. Pp. 20. <A daily record of the business of contracting in 
Texas for cattle at $12 a head, and then of driving them north to Iowa from 
May 1 to October 31. A sketch of the route followed is included. 

Early banks in Nebraska. Neb. Hist. and Record of Pioneer Days, Oct. -Dec., 
1923. 

Martin McLeod’s diary, 1836-1851. Minn. Hist. Bull., Aug.-Nov., 1922. (issued 
Oct., 1924.) Pp. 89. A record of a journey from Buffalo to Winnipeg in 1836, 
and other experiences, by this fur-trader, who helped develop Minnesota. Six 
ledgers kept by McLeod in his business as fur-trader, covering the period 1840- 
1855, have been preserved. 


Agricultural Economics 


(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Apams, R. L. The cost of producing market milk and butterfat on 246 California 
dairies. Cal. Exp. Sta. Bull. 372., Nov., 1923. Complete itemized costs of pro- 
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ukest point in the farmer’s financial policy. Chase 
Pp. 32. A discussion of the farmers’ problem of saving 
program for Montana. Montana Exp. Sta. Pub, 
\ dress giving an outline of the future basis of agri- 


in France. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Sept., 
re tenancy in France, important points in lease 


nd forms of lease contract. 


idae and the Commerce and Finance, Jan., 
ed relief measures for farmers. 
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land tenure to plantation organization. 


U. S. Dept. 


24. Pp. 78. A study of recent plantation problems 
gement, labor problems, renting, selection of 

keting; with tables, illustrations and charts. 
W. J., and Ponp, G. A. The cost of producing apples 
Sta. Bull. 209, April, 1924. Pp. 44. An analysis of 
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even tables and illustrations. 
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Dept. Agri. Bull. 1302, Dec., 1924. Pp. 77. A statistical 
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Garin, C. J. and Larson, V. B. Farm population of selected counties. Pub. of 
Federal Bureau of Census, 1924. Pp. 238. Exhaustive statistics on composition 
characteristics, and occupations of farm population for eight counties. 


Gmavutt, A. L’évolution de la propriété rurale en France depuis un sidcle. 
L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 4, 1924. Pp. 3. The number of holdings, their size and 
utilization, now and a century ago, are shown and discussed. 


Grant, I. F. Three official reports upon the agricultural depression. Economica, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 17. Some interesting sidelights from three official inquiries upon 
the present agricultural depression in England. 


Gray, L. C., and others. The utilization of our lands for crops, pasture, and forests. 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1923. Pp. 92. A consideration of the present 
situation and future outlook in regard to our available resources for growing 
the food and raw materials that must be supplied by our crop lands, pastures, 
and forests. Eight tables and 58 figures. 


Farm ownership and tenancy. U. S. Dept. Agri. Yearbook, 1923. 
Pp. 94. Present extent and relative importance of the different classes of land 
tenure and recent trends with reference to land ownership and tenancy. Twelve 
tables and 77 figures. 


Gunn, R. V. and Jamison, N. C. Cost of producing milk and butterfat. Ore. Agri. 
Ext. Bull. 371, Jan., 1924. Pp. 24. Detailed costs are shown; data are from 
survey and cost records. Fifteen tables and 9 graphs are shown. 


HawrHorne, H. W. and Drxon, H. M. Farm organization and management in 
Clinton County, Indiana. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1258, Oct., 1924, Pp. 68. A 
detailed analysis of the farm business on 100 farms for eight years. Sixty tables 
and 17 figures. 


Hormes, C. L. The economic future of our agriculture. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 
1924, Pp. 21. An analysis of the present agricultural situation and conditions 
which have brought it about. 


Jounson, O. R. Costs of family living on the farm. Mo. Exp. Sta. Bul. 218, May, 
1924. Pp. 20. A consideration of the cost of maintaining, and the labor necessary 
to care for the home. 


Lesconter, D. D. Sources of supply and conditions of employment of harvest labor 
in the wheat belt. U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1211, May, 1924. Pp. 26. Conditions 
of employment from the viewpoint of the harvesters; sources of hands, diffi- 
culties encountered, wages, etc., are discussed. Seventeen tables and 10 figures 
are given. 


Luzzatro, F. Osservazioni sopra i concordati collettivi di lavoro agrario 1923-1924. 
Rif. Soc., Sept. -Oct., 1924. Pp. 12. 


Lyon, L. S. and Rasstevr, T. E. The price responsiveness of wheat growers. Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 15. An inquiry into the extent to which the chief 
controllable factors in wheat production actually behave in relation to price 
changes. 


McKay, A. W. and Stevens, W. M. Operating methods and expenses of codperative 
citrus-fruit marketing agencies. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1261, July, 1924. Pp. 
34. A description of operating methods of local associations and a discussion of 
expenses of preparing fruits for markets. Ten figures and 12 tables are given. 


Marsu, C. H. The American cotton crop and the Indian monsoon. Economica, 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 10. A history of the cotton trade in India since 1890. 


Maris, P. V. An agricultural program for Oregon. Ore. Agri. Ext. Bull. 367, 
Oct., 1923. Pp. 98. A popular bulletin giving the beginning, growth, present 
status and future of Oregon’s agriculture. Thirty-four figures. 
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—_—_————. The production and consumption of food in New Jersey. N. J. 
Dept. Agri. Bull. 40, June, 1924. Pp. 49. Data are presented on production and 
consumption of grains, forage crops, livestock and its products, truck crops, and 
fruits. Trends in population and production are considered. Thirty-one figures 
are given. 

Wasnpurn, R. S. Cost of producing winter wheat in central great plains region 
of the United States. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1198, April, 1924. Pp. 36. Basic- 
cost factors of producing winter wheat and use of these factors. 


Weiss, H. B. A graphic summary of New Jersey's changing agriculture by counties. 
N. J. Dept. Agr. Cir. 75, June, 1924. Pp. 52. Changes by counties since 1850 are 
shown in charts and by tables. 


Wiepenretp, K. Landwirtschaft in Ruterussland. Zeits. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozial- 
politik, 7-9, vol. 3, 1923. Pp. 27. A review of Russian agriculture since the 
World War. 

Wiitarp, R. E. Report of a farm credit survey of four townships in North 


Dakota. N. Dak. Sta. Bull. 175, Feb., 1924. Pp. 27. A study of the resources 
and liabilities on 106 North Dakota farms. 


Wuson, T. R. The agricultural resources of Canada. Econ. World, Nov. 15, 1924. 
Pp. 3. (Rep. from Com. Rep., Nov. 3, 1924.) A statistical statement of recent 
agricultural production of Canada. 

Younc, E. C. The movement of farm population. Cornell Exp. Sta. Bul. 426, 
March, 1924. Pp. 95. A study of the movement of population away from farming, 
to farming, and within the farming community. Ninety-one tables are given. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


AcwortuH, W. Reorganization of the German railways. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 1924. 
Pp. 4. Reprint from London Times of Sept. 19-20. Describes operation of 
Dawes plan as applied to German railways. 


Ariston, R. H. The railways and wood preservation. Ry. Age, Nov. 22, 1924. 


2 


Pp. 3. Railroads as pioneers in preservation and conservation of lumber. Also 
in Railway Review, Nov. 22, 1924. 


Baver, J. Fair value for effective rate control. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 
15. Advocates permanent basic value, from which to measure future additions 
or deductions. 


Brackati, A. C. A new railway régime in Spain. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 2. 
Principal Spanish railways virtually nationalized during 1924, through voluntary 
codperative agreements with government. 


Brapy, G. S. Great expansion in Argentina. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. 


Brown, R. A. The functions of courts and commissions in public utility rate 
regulation. Harvard Law Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 39. 


Cuapin, R.D. The motor’s part in transportation. The Annals, Nov., 1924. Pp. 8. 
Derrom, D. L. Brazil needs more railways. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. 


Doak, W. N. Codperation in the transportation industry. Ry. Age, Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 3. 

Foss, C. W. Car loadings a defective business index. Annalist, Jan. 12, 1925. P. 1. 

Fraser, W. H. One hundred years of British railways. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925 


Pp. 5. Centenary of first British railway to be held in connection with Inter- 
national Railway Congress at London in 1925. 
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Fripay, D. The 7 f ] l of railways. Sat. Eve. Post, Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 
3. Railway land e increased at a lower rate than other land values 

tre holds for railroads. Proc. N. Y. R. R. Club, 
Dec. 18, 1924. P I licts busy year for railways in 1925. 

Friurpt, H. Der d sche Eisenbahnerstreik, 1922. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Noy. 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 38 

Gropinsky, J. P 5 nsolidation since the act of 1920. Ry. Age, Dec 
6, 1924. Pp. 4 

Haptey, A. T. Wi wnership fails. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1925. Pp. 3 
Efficient and eco! management the criterion. Government operation tends 
to become unprog nd standardized. 

Henry, R. S. Th hat never happen. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1925. Pp. 3 
Effective work of Railroad Labor Board in preventing railroad strikes. 

a: ae u freight rate—and why? Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1924. Pp 
3. Complexiti e freight-rate structure. 

Hurizry, E. N. Wh ublic ownership really means. Colliers, Oct. 25, 1924. Pp 
3. European ex} e with government ownership and operation of railway 
systems. 

Hype, D. W., Jz. Linking up railroad and water transportation. Annals, Nov, 
1924. Pp.'7 

Jounson, A. B n the railroads meet the 1925 peak? Barron’s, Jan. 5, 1925. 
Pp. 2. If traffic es from 15 to 19 per cent over 1923, author believes rail- 
ways must add equi] t at greater rate than at present. 

Krmxvs, A. E. On sestion of statistics. Bull. Intern. Ry. Cong. Assoc., Nov. 
1924. Pp. 59. Report } rep ared yee International Railway Congress of 1925, on 
development of r tatistics since 1900 in all the principal countries of the 
world, except the United State: 

Krarcrr, F. W. Freight car purchases in 1924. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 8. 
Freight car construction somewhat above normal in 1924. 

— —— I r ive orders in 1924. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 6. Loco- 
motive construction business was below average in 1924. 

ee eS nger car orders large. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 5 

Lane, H. F. Nex nsportation records. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. Many 
freight traffic r broken by American railways in 1924. 

T} of consolidation. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 2 
Anithndien d acquisitior f control of railways by other railways in 1924. 


Lone, W. R. The M um railway situation. Ry. Rev., Oct. 18, 1924. Pp. 3. 


— Outcome in Mezico still in doubt. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 4. 

Government railways in Mexico not paying their way. 

Lyne, J. G. Canadian railways hold their own. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3 
Railway net inc howed some increase in Canada in 1924. 


Mauzac, M. Les chemins de fer de V’Empire ottoman et les états successeurs. 


Rev. Pol. et Parl., D 10, 1924. Pp. 28. Proposed and existing railways in 
the former Turkish empire 
Newman, W. H. Australian railways doing well. Ry. Age, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4. 
NixuitscHex, A. [1 sing efficiency in Austria. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. 
Improvement in Austrian railway conditions during 1924. 


Pacx, A. G. Safe work on the Interstate Commerce Commission. Proc. New 


Eng. R. R. Club, Nov. 11, 1924. Pp. 18. 
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Parmeter, J. H. Railroads enter 1925 at peak of efficiency. Annalist, Jan. 5, 1925. 
Pp. 3. 

—_—_—_—_———. Aa statistical review of the railroad year of 1924. Ry. Age, Jan. 
3, 1925. Pp. 7. Records for efficiency and economy made by American railways 
in 1924; net income same as in 1923. 

Prasopy, L. E. Growth curves and railway traffic. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 


1924. Pp. 8. Mathematical analysis of past growth in railway ton miles, pro- 
jected into the future. 


Pescnaup, M. France hopes to end deficits. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. Re- 
view of French railway operation in 1924. 

Powerit, T. C. Function of the motor truck in reducing cost and preventing con- 
gestion of freight in railroad terminals. The Annals, Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. 

Recerspercer, G. Les chemins de fer en Afrique francaise. Rev. des Sci. Pol., 
July-Sept., 1924. Pp. 22. 

Srrapuim, P. H. Die Eisenbahnpolitik Sowjet-Russlands 1917-1924. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. One of the rare recent articles on 
Russian railways since the revolution. 

Statrer, J. E. A plan for budgeting transportation expenses. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 
1924. Pp. 4. One of the problems of stabilization, from railway viewpoint. 

Trornton, H. W. Some problems of railroad transportation. Ry. Age, Nov. 1, 
1924. Pp. 4. President of Canadian National Railways discusses state owner- 
ship and railway consolidations. 

Wacner, R. P. Outlook for the German railway. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1925. Growing 
efficiency of plant and improvement in facilities. 

Waterman, R. Joining railroads their own way. Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1924. Pp. 3. 
Bearing of the Nickel Plate merger on the problem of railroad consolidation. 
Weiss, C. The non-technical college man in railroad service. Ry. Rev., Oct. 18, 

1924. Pp. 2. 
Wurman, E. A. Who own the railroads? Scribner’s, Jan., 1925. Pp. 8. The 


public, through regulation and taxation, have acquired the real beneficial owner- 
ship of railroads. 


Wutarp, D. The labor policy of the Baltimore and Ohio. Ry. Age, Nov. 8, 1924. 
Pp. 3. Outcome of shopmen’s strike of 1922. 

Wricut, R. V. Polish railways steadily improve. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. 

Die bulgarischen Eisenbahnen im Rechnungsjahr 1921-22. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. 

Die Eisenbahnen in British-Indien 1922-23. Archiv f. Ejisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 
1924. Pp. 6. 

Die Eisenbahnen Finnlands 1922. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 5. 


Die Eisenbahnen in Polen in den Jahren 1919 bis 1922. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. 


Indian railway earnings increase. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 4. 


Japan relegating quake to history. Ry. Age, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3. Reconstruction 
work on Japanese railways during 1924. Illustrated with “after and since” 
photographs. 

Die niederlindischen Eisenbahnen im Jahr 1928. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 
1924. Pp. 12. The Dutch railways in 1923. 


The railway industry in Germany. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 17, 1924. Pp. 5. 
Survey of physical and operating conditions on German state railways. 
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Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Baver, J. Fair value for effective rate control: reply to Judge Ransom. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 15. <A rigorous restatement of Dr. Bauer’s argu- 
ment for a more definite, practically automatic, process of regulation through the 
use of net investment as the rate base. A concession is made, however, to the 
stockholder, for the present high level of prices. 


_———. New York’s transit control is reorganized. Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 
1924. Pp. 3. The creation of the new Board of Transportation promises im 
provement of transit conditions in New York City, but the overlapping of state 
and local regulatory authority is anomalous. 


‘srPENTER, W. M. Truth about electric rates in Ontario. Elec. World, Oct. 25, 
1924. Pp. 3. Comparisons of the rates of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission with those obtaining in American cities on basis of domestic lighting 
rate are unfair, in that in Ontario power carries some of the burden of the 
domestic business. 


Dana, E. Economics of motor bus operation. Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 13, 1924. 
P. 1. One of several valuable papers presented at a recent conference for the 
purpose of determining the proper spheres of the electric railway, the steam 
railroad and the motor truck and bus in New England. 


Frrzcrratp, R. L. A new era for city transportation. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. 
Bull., Nov., 1924. Pp. 4. Local cargo transportation service, if organized along 
public utility lines, would make possible many important economies. 


Foss, C. W. World’s telephone statistics, 1923. Bell Telephone Quart., Oct., 1924. 
Pp. 12. Comparative statistics showing for principal countries and cities of the 
world the number of telephones in use, the number per 100 population, and simi- 
lar data. Use of telephones in United States exceeds that in any other country. 


Gaynor, K. C. Munivipal electric light plants. Am. Munics., Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. 
A statement of what some municipal electric plants have accomplished. 


Gettize, L. C. Regulation—commission viewpoint. Telephony, Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 
4. Chairman of Wisconsin Railroad Commission discusses the part regulation 


has played in the development of good telephone service. 


Gut, F. The growth of telephony. Manchester Guardian Comm., Dec. 4, 1924. 
Pp. 2. The need for bringing England out of her low position—fourteenth among 
the nations of the world—in the matter of the popular use of the telephone. 


Herrmann, R. R. Power-factor rate clauses. Elec. World, Dec .27, 1924. Pp. 


3. A rather technical discussion of a suggested new basis for the recognition 
of consumer’s power factor in electric rates. 


Hvurteurt, A. Augmenting the supply where natural gas fails. Gas Age-Record, 
Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 4. Some of the perplexing problems involved in the transi- 
tion from natural to manufactured gas. 


Incram, W. S., and Breckenrince, M. S. Motor bus competition with established 
carriers. Iowa Law Bull., May, 1924. 

Macassey, Sir L. The problem of London traffic. Jour. Inst. of Transport, Nov., 
1924. Pp. 33. Aera, Jan., Feb., 1924. Pp. 16; 16. A comprehensive and inter- 
esting historical statement of the rise of London’s various types of transport and 
of its present serious traffic problem. The great need for coérdination of rival 
facilities. 

Martsre, W. H. The utilities’ attitude towards depreciation reserves. A rejoinder 
to Mr. Bauer. Nat. Munic. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 7. Views as to depreciation 
differ among the utility groups, the telephone system preferring the customary 
method of accumulating depreciation reserves, while the gas and electric utilities 
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utility is neither dead nor moribund.” It therefore is entitled to protection and 
public support, provided “it has cast out the evil spirit of exploitation, purged 
itself of all extravagances and settled down to an honest, quiet and responsive 
career of service.” 


Winter, A. City fares in Northern and Central Europe. Elec. Ry. Jour., Nov. 
29, 1924. Pp. 2. A summary of the many types of fare and service found in 
the 47 cities included, and comparisons with weekly earnings of workers. 


Efficient mass transportation. Aera, Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Views of the electric 
railway industry on the respective spheres of various types of transportation, 
all to be codrdinated to avoid wasteful competition and service. 


Forty years of “Electric Railway Journal.” Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 6, 1924. Pp. 7. 
This account of the Electric Railway Journal and its predecessors also affords 
an interesting picture of the development of the electric railway industry from 
its horse and cable car days. 


Function of the power supply company. Manchester Guardian Comm., Dec. 4, 1924. 
2. Types of power company in Great Britain and progress they are making, 
especially in developing industrial load. Central station power supply is one 
means of effecting a much-needed simplification of British industrial plant and 
processes. 


More financing on better terms. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 5. A summary 
of 1924 electric railway financing. Increasing strength indicated. 


Public utility compendium. The Comm. and Finan. Chron., Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 200. 
A semi-annual compilation of company reports, classified by states, geographical 
sections, and kind of utility. 


Report of executive secretary. Aera., Oct., 1924. Pp. 29. Interesting as showing 
in detail the wide range of information and statistics collected and disseminated 
by the American Electric Railway Association. 


Story of the National Association. Telephony, Oct. 18, 1924. Pp. 7. Problems and 
accomplishments of the National Independent Telephone Association over a 
period of twenty-seven years. 


The terminable permit. Aera, Oct., 1924. Pp. 15. Results of a comprehensive 
study of the history of franchise tenure and of the principles applied by the 
several states in the authorization of the indeterminate franchise, here referred 
to as the “terminable permit.” 


Users should pay full costs of highway facilities. Aera, Nov., 1924. Pp. 17. 
This report of a special committee of the National Tax Association throws light 
on the alleged subsidization of commercial motor carriers at the expense of other 
types of transportation. 


What should dictate the rates for gas service? Gas Age-Record, Nov. 29, 1924. 
Pp. 3. The three elements to be considered are the cost of service, value of 
service, and the “economic maximum rate.” 


$117,000,000 less involved in roads now in receivership. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 3, 1925. 
Pp. 4. A summary of receiverships and foreclosure sales, 1909 to 1924, and de- 
tailed information, by companies, of receiverships, foreclosure sales and abandon- 
ments, 1924. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Dickinson, A. L. Publicity in industrial accounts, with a comparison of English 
and American methods. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1924. In Great Britain 
and the United States detailed accounts and statistical data are published for 
the most part only in the case of public utilities. More general publicity through- 
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Burnet, A. R. Analysis of salesmen’s quotas. Manag. and Admin., Nov., 1924. 

Forses, R. Seventy-nine municipal purchasing agents in Canada. Munic. Rev. 
Canada, Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. 

Harrison, G. C. Setting sales quotas. Manag. and Admin., Nov., 1924. 


Muuten, W. H. Some aspects of chain-store development. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 12. 


Rosrrts, E. F. How we maintain a smooth flow of production. Factory, Dec., 1924. 


Tuomprson, S. E. and Freerann, W. E. Paper and pulp manufacturing. Manag 
and Admin., Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. 


Waker, P. F. Factors in industrial plant location. Manag. and Admin., Dec., 
1924. 


Manufacturing policies that have offset Europe's cheap labor. Factory, Dec., 19214. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Apams, W. W. Mine accident statistics and their uses in connection with accident 
prevention. Econ. World, Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 4. Mimeographed by U. S. Bureau 
of Mines as Serial no. 2,641. 


Bavpin, L. Le chomage en Grande-Bretagne d'aprées les banquiers anglais. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1924. Pp. 13. 


Cuen, T. Labor conditions in China. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 14. 


Dann, J. E. Why 70 per cent of our 425 employees are stockholders. Factory, 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 3. 


Devine, E. T. Production and labour in United States coal mines: the report 
of the United States Coal Commission of 1922-1923. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 
1924. Pp. 20. 


Doveras, P. H. Some objections to the family wage system considered. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. 


Durry, F. A notable anniversary—a short history of the Carpenters’ Company of 
Philadelphia and Carpenters’ Hall. Am. Fed., Oct., 1924. Pp. 3. 


Feis, H. The attempt to establish the eight-hour day by international action. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., Sept., 1924. Pp. 40. 


Ferenczi, I. Die internationale Regelung der kontinentalen Arbeiterwanderungen 
in Europe. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Heft 4, 1924. Pp. 32. 


Frorence, P. S. The forty-eight hour week and industrial efficiency. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 22. “On the whole, the 48-hour week is probably the 
optimum length of hours, giving for the majority of industrial operations maxi- 
mum output with minimum accidents, lost time, and overhead charges, and per- 
mitting an efficient distribution of working hours throughout the week and day.” 


Gurrerince, H.C. The interpretation and administration of labour laws in England. 
Intern. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 25. A very good account. 


Hewes, A. The International Labor Conference. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 
5. An excellent summary of the year’s activities. 


Jounson, E. M. Problems arising from enforcement of Massachusetts minimum 
wage and 48-hour laws. Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1924. Pp. 7. 


Krause, L. The trade union movement in western Europe. Am. Fed., Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 4. A review of recent events in Belgium, France, and Spain. An important 
modification in the voting system at national labor conventions in France. 
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La Fever, M. W vachinery, and production in the automobile industry 
Mo. Labor Rev., ¢ 1924. Pp. 26 

Mrrenett, H. T/ f industrial labor in Canada, 1918-1923. Econ. World, 
Nov. 29, 1924. Pp. 4 Reprinted from The Financial Times, Montreal, Nov. 2}, 
1924.) Real was e increased since 1913 about 20 per cent, the increase 
being drawn largé profits 

Pic, P. Profit-si ng in recent French legislation. Intern. Labor Rev., July, 
1924. Pp. 29 

Ricuwarpson, J. H "} family allowance system. Econ. Jour. (London), Sept, 
1924. Pp. 13. I iluable as setting forth the attitude of organized 


labor and of « 


Rovianp, s cheminots. L’Econ. Franc., Nov. 8, 1924. Pp 
3. Amnesty and tatement of the striking railwaymen of 1920. Author dis- 
approves of act of t Herriot government on the ground that it was a revolu- 
tionary strike, not dinary trade dispute. 

Sesrine, E. D. 7/ , ent problem. Bull. Taylor Soc. Aug., 1924. Pp. 
9. Comes out f regularization of employment by the employer and for 
compulsory u! t insurance to deal with what is left of the problem. 

Seitxrs, D. McD [he elopment of state wage regulation in Australia and New 
Zealand. Intern. | Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 24. 

a, evelopment of state wage regulation in Australia and New 
Zealand (cont Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1924. 

Stewart, E. Lal luctivity and costs in certain building trades. Mo. Lab 
Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. I Productivity differs with the locality, namely local 
trade customs—1 tantial difference between union and non-union shops. 

Szrurm ve Sztrem, J. Wage problems in Poland during and after the war. Intern. 
Lab. Rev., Sept 4. Pp. 22 

Tavssic, F. W. 1 : in the United States compared with costs elsewhere. 
Quart. Jour. | N 1924. Pp. 19. Gives labor costs in output per man 
(not money or wag t) for several industries in several countries. 

Wueeter, E. P. The labor amendment submitted for ratification. Am. Bar Assoc. 


Jour., Oct., 1924. Py 


Yanovutorr, I. Lab lation in Bulgaria. Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept. 1924. Pp. 
18. 
Comparison of the le eal wages in certain capital cities. Intern. Lab. Rev. 


Oct., 1924. Pp 


Prevention of unem with special reference to Great Britain. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Oct., 1924 Pp. 12 


Sjdtte internationella arbetskonferensen i Genéve. (Den 16 juni—d juli, 1924) 
Soc. Med., nos. 9 1 10, 1924. Pp. 25, 11. An excellent account of the pro- 
ceedings at the s nternational Labor Conference held in Geneva last summer. 

The unemploymen Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1924. Pp. 12. 

Vital issues before f L. annual convention. Am. Fed., Dec., 1924. Pp. 30. 

Wages and allo workers’ dependents. Intern. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 15. 


Wages and currency m in Soviet Russia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1924. Pp. 25. 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Acorn, E. E. If reserved banks are limited to discounting. Am. Bankers Assoc. 
Jour., Dec., 1924. Policy would represent almost complete overturn of present 
reserve-system philosophy. 


ALTROCK, W. von. The de pre ciation of the currency and its effects on agricultural 
credit in Germany. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., April-June, 1924. Describes the 
development of bonds on a basis of rye values in place of former Landschaft 
bonds and other mortgage bonds. Effect of currency depreciation upon coéper- 
ative societies and growth of new credit organizations is pointed out. 


Armstronec, W. E. Rossel Island money: a unique monetary system. Econ. Jour. 
(London), Sept., 1924. A description of a form of primitive money on Rossel 
Island, near New Guinea. There are 1000 inhabitants on the island, and the 
stock of money is unchanging, having come down to the present generation from 
time immemorial. In the value relationships of the coins to one another, there 
enters the novel principle of an interest element instead of the more familiar 
principle of mere proportionality. 


Bonnet, G. E. Un systéme de stabilisation monétaire le régime éguptien. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1924. An examination of Egyptian monetary history 
since 1914. Numerous apparent anomalies present themselves: a prosperous 
country with a favorable balance of trade, but one whose currency was at one 
time depreciated 30 per cent in terms of gold; monetary circulation and bank 
deposits four times as great as before the war, but prices only 60 per cent 
higher; stabilization of exchange by a country with a paper standard. 

Bresciant Turron1, C. I] deprezzamento del marco e il commercio estero della 


Germania. Giorn d. Econ., Sept., 1924. Pp. 19. An attempt to trace the 
effects of depreciation of the mark in the economic life of Germany. 


~ 


‘asset, G. The present conditions for a return to the gold standard. Jour. Inst. 
Bankers, Oct., 1924. Pp. 15. Our efforts should be directed to a stabilization of 
the value of gold. If there is no increase in the production of gold above the 
present, and if the world continues to show the same rate of material progress 
as in the period 1850-1910, there must be faced an increasing scarcity of gold. 
However, deficiency may be met by those of the surplus stores of the United 
States and by economizing through concentration of the world’s gold holdings 
principally in New York and London. 


Cuiepner, B. S. L’evolution du régime bancaire en Belgique (suite). Rev. de 
l'Inst. de Sociol., May, 1924. A continuation of the historical treatise published 
in previous numbers of the Revue. 


Crank, H. F. Regulation of building and loan association. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1924. Explains need for regulation of building associations and describes in 
detail the methods of supervision employed in various states. 


Cummins, E. E. The federal reserve bank note. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1924. Pp 
17. Explains the issue of federal reserve bank notes under the original Federal 
Reserve act and under the Pittman act. Either issue might well have been avoided. 


Davenport, B. Keeping track of the world’s stock of monetary gold. Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., Nov., 1924. Method of estimating monetary gold stock of United 
States and other countries. 


Det Veccnio, G. Osservazioni tecniche sopra la circolazione cartacea. Riv. Ban- 
caria, Oct., 1924. Pp. 5. Suggestions for simplification of the Italian paper 
currency. 


Fischer, E. Der Staatsbankerott von 1816 und die Sanierung der osterreichischen 
Finanzen nach den Napoleonischen Kriegen. Zeitsch. f. Volkswirt. u. Sozialpoli- 
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will be stopped when interest rates become so low in this country as to be un 
attractive to investors. 


Ronr, F. J. Rural banks in Germany. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Si pt., 1924 
Pp. 27 A useful description of coéperative rural banks in Germany, explaining 
organization, management, working resources, types of cred granted, commer 


cial business, and relations with central institutions 


toussin, L. G. The present monetary régime in Egypt. 1/Egypte Contemporaine 
(translation), Feb., 1924. Explains how Egypt was virtually placed on a gold 
exchange standard at beginning of the war and in 1916 on a sterling exchange 
basis when the Bank of England was no longer able to pl ce gold at the di po il 


of the Bank of Egypt as cover for note issues. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the latter system are analyzed. 
Sack, A. Probleme der Geldreform in den baltischen Staaten Weltwirtsch. 


Archiv, April, 1924. An essay which served as expert advice at the financial 
conference of the Baltic states (Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania) and 
formed the basis of their resolutions. Dr. Sack pleads for stabilization on a gold 
basis and discusses the possibilities of other systems. 


Scorr, F. J. Ascertaining unprofitable deposit accounts. Trust Companies, Sept., 
1924. Describes the system employed by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Present low interest rates on loans and high rates on deposits make many 


accounts unprofitable. 


Scrutator. The problem of the Australian exchange. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 


i 
Nov., 1924. There is a considerable premium in London on Australian exchange, 


ascribed in part to the shortage of currency in Australia on account of the policy 
of the Note Board, and in part to the persistent borrowing of the Australian 
states and commonwealth in London. 


Semwter-Scumip, G. Ein Zeugnis der schwedischen Romantik iiber das Wesen des 
Geldes. Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, IV Band, 4-6 Heft, 1924 A 
philosophical essay about money by K. J. L. Almquist, a romantic Swedish author 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, translated into German by Seidler 
Schmid. 


Sinna, H. Seasonal fluctuations in the Indian bank rate and the remedy. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), Oct., 1924. Pp. 5. There are wide seasonal fluctuations of the 
bank rate in India on account of the movement of the crops. Various ex 
pedients in the way of increasing the volume and velocity of currency circulation 
have been employed but have not proved adequate. Stabilizing of exchange value 
of the rupee is advocated so that foreign capital may be attracted during the 
busy season to prevent fluctuations in the money rate. 


Snyper, C. New measures in the equation of exchange. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 


1924. Pp. 14. 


Sovpois, H. Difficultés monétaires du début du dix-huitiéme siécle (suite et fin). 
Jour. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1924. 


Tricocne, G. N. Les banques codperatives des syndicats ouvriers aux Etats-Uni 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1924. A comment on labor banks in the United 
States. The writer believes that they are destined to increase. It will be inter 
esting to observe, however, whether they do not themselves develop capitalistic 
methods. 


Tipretts, C. S. The par remittance controversy. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 19. 


Vatette, M. Les théories de John Maynard Keynes sur la réforme monétaire. 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1924. A summary of Keynes’ recent tract on 
Monetary Reform. The writer thinks that Keynes’ proposal of a managed cur- 
rency can be adopted only as a last resort. Objections to the scheme are listed. 
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Grrastno, G. DeF. La situation financiére de la France et un nouveau projet 
d’amortissement des dettes publiques. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1924. Pp. 
11. Finds in Rignano’s plan for imposing heavier inheritance taxes on property 
not acquired by the efforts of the decedent, a method of paying off public 
debts. 


Hamer, C. D. The United States Board of Tax Appeals. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
Nov., 1924. Pp. 8. Describes the organization of this new board in accordance 
with the Revenue act of 1924. 


Jéze, G. Les stretés réelles des emprunts publics. Rev. de Science et de Légis., 
July-Aug., 1924. Pp. 38. Gives the practice of various nations in pledging speci- 
fied revenues as security for their debts. 


Key, A. L. Present taxation of life insurance in the United States. Econ. World, 
Nov. 1, 1924. Pp. 2. Believes that public policy does not justify the present 
high taxes. 


Kino, W. I. The single-tax complex analyzed. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1924. Pp. 9. 
A discussion of the article by Professor H. G. Brown, appearing in the April 
issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 


Lever, E. A. Income tax and the investor. Fin. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 
4. Deals with certain facts relating to exemptions in the British income tax. 


Lusse, A. Sur la politique douaniére que doit suivre la France. L’Econ. Franc., 
Sept. 27, 1924. Pp. 3. Reviews the position of France in the iron, potash and 
textile industries, and warns against extreme protection. 


Lirttz, A. H. The Illinois special assessment law. I. B. A. of A. Bull., Nov. 29, 
1924. Pp. 7. Shows wherein it has in some instances caused a loss to investors 
and makes suggestions for its amendment. 


Martin, J. W. The administration of gasoline taxes in the United States. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Oct., 1924. Pp. 14. Expenses of collection are small. 


When overassessment means underassessment. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Nov., 1924. Pp. 2. In Kansas where large estates are more lightly as- 
sessed than small ones, both, however, are assessed at less than their market 
value, in violation of the law. 


Pact, T. W. Our tariff troubles and the remedy. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 10. Believes the Tariff Commission should be required to name the rates as a 
basis for congressional action. 


PresiscH, R. Determinacién de la capacidad imponible—Método australiano de 
promedios. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug. 1924. Pp. 14. Tells of the work 
of the Australian commission appointed to recommend a plan for a just dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 


Rist, C. Le budget de 1925 et le crédit de la France. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.- 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 19. By finally balancing its budget, France will gain stability 
for its finances and the respect of the world. 


Ricutor, C. E. The comparative tar rates of 184 cities, 1924. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 11. The increase in 1924 was slight. 


Tervence, H. Zur Geschichte der hollindischen Steuern im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1-2 Heft, 1924. Pp. 73. 
Tells of the problems arising from the apportionment of taxes and of the develop- 
ment of taxes on land, property, chimneys, and consumption. 


Trvanont, J. La pressione delle imposte sui consumi della classe operaia nella 
nostra legislazione tributaria. Riv. Bancaria, Nov., 1924. Pp. 17. Calculates that 
the tax burden upon the working classes in Italy is almost the same as that on 
the people generally. 
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WruiumMs, W. M. J e “British annual finance act,” 1924. Jour. des Econ., Oct. 
15, 1924. Pp. 9. Ke the McKenna protective duties until August 1, 1925, 
and abolishes t 1 inhabited houses. 

Le budget de 1 n e communication du Ministre des Finances. L’Econ. 
Franc., Nov., 1924. | Tells of additions made to the budget such as in- 
creases in the siz pensions, in keeping with the higher cost of living. 

Recent improvement in I pean government finance. Commerce Mo., Dec., 1924, 
Fp. 11. A rev f t iT European countries shows progress made in 
stabilizing their « nd in balancing their budgets. 

The quicksand of inhe» wes in the U. 8. Econ. World, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 
(Reprinted fro Vonthly, Dec., 1924.) Until reforms can be made, 
every owner of property should consider the effect of existing laws on his estate. 

Insurance 
Abstracts by F. E. Wolfe) 

Ackerman, S. B. /1 unemployment insurance. Manag. and Admin., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 3. Su of unemployment insurance agreement of Amalgamated 
Clothing Work \merica with manufacturers of Chicago market, and defini- 
tions of unem} d of industry, benefit period, contribution, experience 
rating, and the problen 

BauMGarten, F. Psyc hnische Studie iiber die Berufseigenschaften der Ver- 
sicherungsagenten. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Con- 
siders practicabilit psychological tests of qualifications for insurance agents. 

Brarx, H. Zur Versicherung erhdhter Risiken in Finnland. Zeits. f. d. ges. Ver- 
sicherungswis., Oct., 1924. Pp. 10. A study of substandard risks for life in- 
surance. 

Crossy, F. N. Conditior 1 warranties in policies of insurance. Econ. World, 
Dec. 13, 1924. Pp. 2. (Reprinted from Eastern Underwriter, Nov. 28, 1924.) 
Emphasizes value « | faith and literal conformance to contract provisions, as 
basis of protectio1 mpanies and insured. 

Epstein, A. Preser f old-age pension legislation in the United States. 
Labor Rev., Oct., 1. Pp. 7. Cites recently renewed efforts toward con- 
structive legislation for the aged as shown by either the proposal or the enact- 
ment of old-age ps b in several states. Shows need for pensions as an 
alternative for pres« udequate and costly system of poor relief, summarizes 
the laws already passed Pennsylvania, Montana, and Nevada, and gives gist of 
lower court de« 1 declaring the Pennsylvania act unconstitutional. 

Ferprnanp-Drervus, J. Financial systems in social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Oct., 1924. Pp. 2 Survey of the various risks which it is the object of social 
insurance to cover. | ncial systems of reserve-building, or “capitalization,” have 
been adopted, in | nd Germany, varying with the risk and with the 
economic class to w the insured belong. 

Greene, W. W. The mpensation rate-making problem in the light of the 1923-1924 
revision. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Society, May 23, 1924. Pp. 18. Describes 
technical problem | procedure in a general revision of compensation insurance 
rates. Accounts fi partures from the theory of rate-making upon which the 
revision was based 

Harpy, E. R. Some ndom thoughts concerning fire insurance. Is a statistical 
basis for rating possibl Proc. Casualty Actuarial Society, May 23, 1924. Pp. 
16. Statistics as 1 collected are only indicative of the charges to be made in 
schedule-rating, and not conclusive. Lack of a common ground of classification 


makes loss statisti f little value Insurance must provide continually for new 
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and untried hazards long before any experience is available or of value in rate 
making. 

Horrman, F. L. Windstorm and tornado insurance. Econ. World, Oct. 18, 1924. 
Pp. 3. (Reprinted from the Spectator, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1924). Reconsiders briefly 
the whole subject of windstorm and tornado insurance in the light of recent 
experience. 

Liesert, A. Das Problem der Versicherung im Lichte der Philosophie. Zeits 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., April, 1924. Pp. 10. A reasoned exposition of the 
origin and necessity of insurance as a means of adjustment to environment 


Matrsy, C. H. Some suggested amendments to the Assurance Companies act, 1909 
Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1924. Pp. 13. Proposes among other changes of a 
minor character for life companies to require separation of British and non 
British business in both the revenue account and the valuation summary; a state 
ment in full detail of how the values placed on assets are arrived at; and sub 
mission to the Board of Trade of the affairs of apparently weak companies for 
actuarial examination. 


Mom, H. The selection of risks by both the agent and the medical departments of 
life insurance companies. Econ. World, Nov. 15, 1924. Pp. 2. Selection of risks 
whether by agents or by medical examiners has the same object. Each agent 
may exercise important selective power if alert and qualified. 


Pinney, S. D. A review of the statistical problems of casualty companies. Proc 
Casualty Actuarial Soc., May 23, 1924. Pp. 11. Considers complex statistical 
problems in rapidly developing casualty lines of insurance, and outlines methods 
of procedure for codrdinating accounting records and experience data with a 
view to obtaining a master statistical plan. 


Rusnikow, Dr. Das Privatversicherungswesen in der Union der sozialistischen 
Sowjetrepubliken. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Oct., 1924. Pp. 12. Com- 
pulsory and voluntary insurance by the government operates in general on lower 
rates than did the joint-stock companies before the war. 


Sséstrann, E. De engelska arbetsgivernas program fér arbetslishetsfirsdkringens 
5 


organisation. Soc. Med., no. 4, 1924. Pp. 5. Account of the plan of the English 
employers for unemployment insurance. 


Stein, O. Zum franzdsischen Sozialversicherungsentwurf. Zeits. f. d. ges. Ver 
sicherungswis., Oct., 1924. Pp. 6. Discussion of provisions of proposed com 
pulsory workmen’s insurance law, applicable to all hired laborers under sixty 
years whose annual earnings do not exceed 10,000 francs. 


Warxer, N. M. Credit or insolvency insurance as developed in Great Britain. 
Econ. World, Oct. 11, 1924. Pp. 3. Analyzes the forms of policy and con- 
ditions of insurance against losses from credit transactions in the usual course 
of business with persons, firms or companies (called the debtors) in the event 
of insolvency of any one or more of the debtors. Describes also the government's 
dormant scheme of insurance against insolvency in overseas trade. 


Wuirney, A. W. and Ovurwarter, O. E. The past and the future of workmen's 
compensation rate-making. Proc. Casualty Actuarial Soc., May 23, 1924. Pp. 14. 
Determination of the relation between the rate-level and economic and industrial 
conditions, in such form that it can be used as a basis for forecasting, is the out- 
standing problem in workmen’s compensation rate making today. Outlines pro 
blem, gives the fundamental equation, and suggests possible ways of attack. 


Wuiums, F. J. Fire insurance practice in South America. Econ. World, Nov. 
8, 1924. Pp. 3. Reviews briefly the fire insurance policy conditions in use in 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chili, and shows the more striking features of the gov- 
ernmental regulation of insurance companies in South America. 
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Fire insurance practice in South America. Econ. World, Nov. 22, 
1924. Pp.2. Brief general description of rate-making organizations and specially 


hazardous risks of important industries of leading South American countries. 
Mortality experience of government life annuitants, 1900-1920. Jour. Inst. Actuar- 
ies, July, 1924. Pp. 15. By the government actuary and the actuary to the 
National Debt Commissioners. Rate of mortality is still diminishing, but on 
data at hand cannot express any positive opinion on the rate of decline. Values 
of annuities as computed from the experience of the period may properly be 


increased by 4 per cent for female lives and 3 per cent for male lives. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Brovcuton, G. M. Maternity and infant welfare work in India. Indian Jour. 
Econ., July, 1924. Relates some rather astounding conditions in respect to the 
death rate in India. According to author’s figures more than one and a half 
million infants died in the year 1921. In one city the infant mortality rate was 
876 per thousand, while in Bombay the rate for Hindoos of low caste was 622 
per thousand. There is also a tremendous maternal mortality. The standards 
of midwifery practice are so low that they add greatly to this mortality. Welfare 
work has, however, begun and private efforts are supplementing the service of 
public agencies. National Baby Week, which has been celebrated throughout In- 
dia, seems to mark the beginning of a new era. 


Cann, R. D. Civilian vocational rehabilitation. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1924. 
Describes the Civilian Rehabilitation law enacted by Congress, and presents 
material in respect to the work accomplished by a number of states. In the states 
that have accepted the provisions of the law, only a small proportion of the 
handicapped persons have been rehabilitated. The last Congress made no appro- 
priation under the law, and at present the states must act independently in order 
to carry on this work 


Guerre, J. M. Poverty and relief in North Dakota. Quart. Jour. Univ. of No. 
Dak., June, 1924. Detailed information as to the amount of poor relief granted 
in North Dakota, and summary of important local provisions for the public sup- 
port of the poor. Under the state Mothers’ Pension law, more than $325,000 was 
expended in a year. Great advance has also been made in child welfare legislation. 


Kuunimann, F. A state census of mental defectives. Jour. Delinquency, Sept.- 
Nov., 1923. Pp. 247-262. Pp. 15. Writer suggests a continuous school census 
for the rating of school children. He would use group tests, but follow them with 
individual examinations in all cases in which mental deficiency is revealed by 
the initial tests. He estimates the annual cost of such a census at about $50,000. 
The results would of course be worth many times that figure. The facts which 
such a census would reveal would stimulate the care of mental defectives and 
eventually reduce the number. 


Lyon, C. E. Methods used to relieve unemployment in Great Britain. Econ. 
World, Nov. 22, 1924. The “emergency dole” system of relieving the unemployed 
problem has not definitely pointed the way to a better plan. The method has been 
unsatisfactory and a large number of persons have been granted relief. In 
the shipbuilding industry in December, 1923, 34 per cent of the workers 
were unemployed, but in many industries unemployment has decreased since then. 
In other industries, however, such as coal, iron, cotton and liquor, unemployment 
has increased. The number still out of work is estimated as 1,200,000 persons. 


Mothers’ pensions (endowment of motherhood). Bibliography no. 28, Bull. British 
Library of Pol. Sci. Aug., 1924. Bibliography consists of books, pamphlets, 
periodical articles and official publications listed separately. The list is far from 
complete, but is nevertheless valuable. 
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Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Barser, J. H. Forecasting the underlying cycles. Manag. and Admin., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 6. Forecasting for a given firm cannot be done by following any single 
general curve. It requires knowledge of the separate movements in time of 
various phases of the business, such as purchases, stocks, costs, prices, production, 
etc. 


Bunte, H. Démographie de Afrique Frangaise du Nord au début du vingtiéme 
siecle. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, Oct., 1924. Pp. 17. An evaluation of the 
statistics of births, deaths, marriage, divorce, and migration in Algeria, Tunis 
and Morocco. 


Cavoux, G. Statistique et paix sociale. Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 11. Discussion of private plans for insurance against hazards of illness, old 
age, maternity, etc. 


Carr, E. Cost-of-living statistics of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the National Industrial Conference Board.. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 24. A detailed comparison as to sources of materials, commodities 
included and weights used. Reason for differences between the two is found 
in the methods of securing prices, the bureau method being distinctly superior. 


Cox, G. V. Price indexes in the United States. Univ. Jour. Business, June, 1924. 
Pp. 25. Brief description of the currently published index numbers in the United 
States, in the fields of wholesale prices and cost of living. 


Doveras, P. Is the family of five typical? Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 15. A statistical study of the question based on data from England, 
France, Belgium, India and the United States. The answer is negative. 


Fisuer, I. Revision of the weekly index number. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 
1924. Pp. 12. Weights have been revised and are now based on quantities sold 
in 1919 (data of Bureau of Labor Statistics); coal and spot cotton are added 
to the list of commodities. Comparisons are given to show the influence of these 
changes; the entire list of commodities now used and their weights are given; 
also graphic comparisons with Crumps (London), Gibsons, Duns, Bradstreets, 
and United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Fiux, A. W. The census of production. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1924. Pp 
40. A discussion of the British census of production in 1907 and its comparison 
with similar censuses in the United States, Canada, Australia, and other coun- 
tries. 


Gritrer-Moson, W. Konstruktion einer Ueberlebensordung fiir die Stadt Bern. 
Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Statistik u. Volkswirts., no. III, 1924. Pp. 19. Mortality 
tables for the city of Berne, based on deaths 1919-1922, and population census 
Dec. 1, 1920. The author gives his complete method of construction, formulas, 
and final tables. 


Hansen, A. H. Wholesale prices, 1801-1840. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1924. 
Pp. 4. A recalculation of previously published data using the geometric mean 


and median and a comparison with an index of British prices published by Mr. 
Silberling. 


Krxc, W. I. An improved method for measuring the seasonal factor. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Sept. 1924. Pp. 13. The method involves fitting a free-hand 
curve to the graph of the actual observations and taking percentage deviations 
of the observations from this curve. The results, giving a ratio for each month 
of each year, showed great irregularity and the series of ratios for each month 
was then smoothed by means of a nine-period moving median. These figures, 
adjusted so that those for the twelve months of any year totalled twelve, repre- 
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the author derives an index of curvilinear correlation mathematically identical 
with that of the former. He, however, foregoes the direct analysis of this index 
for use with time series of economic data, because of the small number of cases 
that must generally be used, and because with four or five independent variables 
and parabolas of the second or third order used to express the relationship of 
each to the dependent variable, the number of normal equations would be large 
in proportion to the number of observations and a spurious correlation would 
therefore result. He develops, therefore, a method of obtaining net regression 
curves by a process of recessive approximations based upon curves fitted free 
hand to derivations of residuals from net linear regression lines. 


Mourre, Baron. L’ajustement du change aux prix intérieurs. Jour. de Soc. Stat. 
de Paris, Oct., Nov., 1924. Pp. 8; 6. Maintains that exchange rates are correctly 
adjusted to internal prices when the exchange ratio is the same as the ratio 
of index numbers of prices in the two countries. Figures given, making these 
comparisons for United States and France monthly 1919 to 1924. 


Neate, E. P. A New Zealand study in natality. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 14. A very thorough exposition of New Zealand facts as to fecundity, 
sex ratios at birth, illegitimacy and “prejudiced” birth, multiple and still-births. 


Neate, E. P. and Sommervire, D. M. Y. A shortened interpolation formula for 
certain types of data. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 


Peasopy, L. E. Growth curves and railway traffic. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 8. Gompertz and Makeham curves fitted, both by summation method 
and by method of moments, to railway traffic 1890-1922 for eastern, western, and 
southern districts. Best results obtained from Gompertz curve fitted by sum 
mation method. 

Roscnu, J. Value of accurate statistics in accident work. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 5. A plea for correct and comparable information in all the states 
in industrial accidents. 

Snyper, C. A new clearings index of business for fifty years. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Sept., 1924. Pp. 7. Bank clearings outside New York, 1875 to date, are 
corrected for price factor by dividing them by the author’s new index of the 
general price level. To the resulting series a trend curve is fitted mathematically 
and the percentage deviations of the series from this curve comprise the clearings 
index of business. Interesting conclusions: (1) the amplitude has been steadily 
“damping down”; (2) there is no definite period or cycle; and (3) “fluctuations 
of trade have little or no relation to changes in the general level of prices. . 


—_—————.. New measures of the business cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 
1924. Pp. 7. Describes in some detail the new 50-year clearings index of business 
activity constructed by the New York Federal Reserve Bank and its high corre- 
lation with two other indices constructed by the same organization, viz., the 
“volume of trade” index and the “velocity of turnover of bank deposits” index 
of business activity. 

—_—————. New measures in the equation of exchange. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 15. Making use of his new measures of the business cycle, viz., 
velocity of bank deposits, volume of trade and index of the general price level, 
for each of which he now has independent measures; the author studies their 
relation in the equation of exchange. Among his conclusions tentatively stated, 
are (1) changes in volume of trade and in velocity of circulation, being generally 
synchronous and of equal magnitude, are not normally factors influencing the 
general price level; and (2) that “with due allowance for the normal secular 
growth of trade, effectively M = P.” 

Soure, G. Wage indexes and price indexes. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 2. Objects that wage indexes are based on time-labor unit and therefore 
do not measure labor efficiency, but apparently misinterprets use made by Snyder 
of a wage index in construction of an index of general price level. 
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Vanversive, H. B. and Crum, W. L. The relation of a public utility to the busines, 
cycle, II. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1924 Pp. 11. Illustrates how current 
methods of analyzing time series into trend, seasonal, and cyclical elements, cay 
be applied to individual business. Application is here made to subdivisions of ay 
electric company—to its lighting, and to its power service. 


Wesrercaarp, H. Statistikens Fremtid. Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 5, 1924. Pp. 12. Sur. 
veys the progress made in the field of statistics in recent years and points out 
the possibilities and need of an even wider application of statistical methods. 


Wuucox, W. F. The relation of the United States to international statistic 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1924. Pp. 14. Historical account of international 
codperation in statistics which is not altogether to the credit of the United States 


Workinc, H. Monthly pig iron production, 1884-1902: an analysis of a problem in 
correlation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1924. Pp. 6. Data on capacity of 
furnaces in blast 1884-1902, used by Miss Myers to estimate monthly pig iron 
production for these years, reworked by taking into consideration the length of 
each month. 


Bulletin Mensuel de l Office Permanent, Institute International de Statistique, Oct, 
Nov., 1924. Contains monthly statistics for many countries on wholesale and re- 
tail prices, cost of living, mineral production, exchange rates, etc. 


International mortality tables. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., no. III, 
1924. Pp. 4. The Swiss Federal Bureau of Statistics gives tables for males and 
females for Switzerland, Germany, France, Austria, Italy, England and Wales, ' 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Finland, United States, Japan, Australia, 
and India. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


Trapinc in Grain Futures.—The most ambitious publication yet issued 
by the Grain Futures Administration, which has now for nearly two years 
had general supervision over the grain futures markets at Chicago and else 
where throughout the United States, is its annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1924 (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 1924, pp. 
76). This gives a complete account of the work that has been done in carry 
ing the Grain Futures act into effect, with detailed explanation of the 
government regulations which have been established, but with more special 
emphasis on the information that has been obtained and upon the uses 
which are made and can be made of this information. It includes con 
siderable statistical data hitherto unpublished, with 51 tables, and 7 charts. 
There is a table of contents, an index of tables, and a system of descriptive 
titles and sub-titles designed to make it comparatively easy for any reader 
to locate easily the topics of special interest to himself. 

C. E. P. 

In the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1924 (Washington, 
pp. 96) a detailed account is given of the work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the improvements which have been made in this line of 
investigation. 

The Grain Dealers National Association (321 Gardner Bldg., Toledo, 
O.) has printed a brief presented to the President’s Agricultural Com 
mission on January 22, 1925, on The Grain Trade (pp. 32). 


The federal Department of Agriculture has for distribution, as a separ 
ate from Yearbook 1928, bulletin no. 896 on the Utilization of Our Lands 
for Crops, Pasture, and Forests, by L. C. Gray and others (Washington, 
pp. 416-506). 

The Department of Commerce in its Trade Promotion Series has issued 
no. 7, International Trade in Leaf and Manufactured Tobacco, by T. L. 
Hughes (Washington, 1925, pp. 299). 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission, 1924, 
contains a summary of power development by public agencies, customer 
ownership, and federal government ownership (Washington, pp. 245). 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce devotes some 
twenty pages to the elimination of national waste (Washington, 1924, pp. 
202). 

Part 3 of the hearings before the House Select Committee to Inquire 
into the Operations, Policies, and Affairs of the United States Shipping 
Board and the United States Emergency Corporation has been printed 
(pp. 1679-2443). 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has reprinted from the Railway Age 
of January 3, 1925, A Statistical Review of the Railroad Year 1924, by J. 
H. Parmelee (Washington, pp. 24). 
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The Annual Report of the Port of New York Authority, issued Januar; 
24, 1925 (New York, 1925, pp. 53) contains some interesting paragraphs 
with charts on the distributing cost of food stuffs. It is illustrated by 
conditions in New York City. 


Fairchild Publications (8 East 13th St., New York) have prepared 
charts showing price fluctuations of garments, and the relation between 
prices of garments made of standard fabrics, suits, overcoats, woolen an 
worsted suitings 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued: 
No. 356, Productivity Costs in Common-Brick Industry, by William F 
Kirk (Washington, October, 1924, pp. 71). 
No. 362, Wages and Hours of Labor in Foundries and Machine Shop;, 
1923 (September, 1924, pp. 120). 


No. 375, Safety Code for Laundry Machinery and Operations (October, 
1924, pp. 12) 
The Women’s Bureau has issued: 
No. 39, Domestic Workers and Their Employment Relations, a study 
based on the records of the Domestic Efficiency Association of 


Baltimore, Maryland, by Mary V. Robinson (Washington, 19234, 


pp. 87 


No. 40, State Laws Affecting Working Women, with special reference | 


to hours, minimum wage, and home work (1924, pp. 58). 


There has been reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review a pamphlet 
on Woman and Child Labor, a list of references compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson, librarian in the United States Department of Labor (pp. 71- 
101). 

Part II of the Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor in Massachu- 
setts for the Year Ending November 30, 1924, contains the twenty-third 
annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts (pp. 52). 


The following annual reports dealing with labor have been received: 

Nineteenth Biennial Report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1923-1924 (Denver, 1925, pp. 55). 

Fifth Biennnial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, 1923- 
1924 (Carson City, 1925, pp. 60). 


Report of the Department of Labor of Canada for the Year Ended | 


March 31, 1924 (Ottawa, 1925, pp. 136). 
General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labor of the 


Province of Quebec for the Year Ending June 30, 1924 (Quebec, 1924, | 


pp. 132). 


The Department of Labor of the State of New York has issued among | 


its Special Bulletins 


No. 127, Some Social and Economic Effects of Work Accidents to Women, | 
a study of 500 women compensated for permanent partial iv | 


juries (Albany, Nov., 1924, pp. 67). 
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No. 132, The Trend of Child Labor in New York State, a supplementary 
report for 1923 (November, 1924, pp. 8). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The hearings before the House Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, held March 29 and April 9 and 10, 1924, on the Postal Savings 
System have been printed (Washington, 1924, pp. 105). 


Public Finance 


The following annual reports dealing with finance and taxation have been 
received : 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 


) Finances for the Year Ended June 30, 1924 (Washington, 1924, pp. 451) 


Eighth Annual Report of the United States Tariff Commission, 1924 
(Washington, 1924, pp. 87). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1924 (Washington, 1924, pp. 219). 

Seventh Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation, for the Year 
Ended November 30, 1924 (Washington, 1925, pp. 24). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Auditor of Arizona, Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1294 (Phoenix, 1924, pp. 58). 

Proceedings of the State Board of Equalization of Arizona, 1924 
(Phoenix, Board of Directors of State Institutions, 1924, pp. 77). 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut for 1923 and 1924 
(Hartford, 1924, pp. 176). 

Fifth Annual Report of the Tax Commission of Illinois, 1923 (Spring- 
field, 1924, pp. 317). 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
1924 (Concord, 1924, pp. 185). 

Annual Report of the New York State Tar Commission, 1928 (Albany, 
1924, pp. 535). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of the State of Ver 
mont for the Term Ending June 30, 1924 (Montpelier, 1924, pp. 160). 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Statistics of Municipal Finances of 
Massachusetts, November 30, 1922—March 31, 1928 ( Boston, Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation, 1924, pp. 301). 


There has been prepared for the use of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in pamphlet form, Comparison of the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 
1924 with index (Washington, pp. 242). 


The Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on Tazation of Incomes, Corporations and Inheritances 
in Canada, Great Britain, and France (Washington, 1924, pp. 83). 
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NOTES 


At the last meeting of the American Economic AssociaTION, it was voted 
that the nominating committee for 1925 should be appointed at least six 
months in advance of the next annual meeting. In accordance with this 
vote, President Young has appointed the following committee: E. R. A. 
Seligman (chairman), J. M. Clark, E. E. Day, F. A. Fetter, H. B. Gardner, 
Suggestions with respect to nominations of officers for next year should 
be sent to the chairman, Professor Seligman, Columbia University. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the Americax 
Economic Association since the first of November: 


Albers, C. A., White Motor Co., Cleveland, O. 

Allen, I., 657 E. 13th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anderson, M., Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, P. R., 9141 Houston Ave., Chicago, III. 

Arndt, K. M., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

Babcock, F. M., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

Baldwin, C. E., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
Beckers, W. K., 1067 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Beckett, H. P., 112 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beckett, S. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, M1. 

Beckner, E. R., 5543 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

Belden, W. H., 2133 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 

Bellerby, J. R., League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Best, E. L., Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Bigham, T. C., 712 East Ninth St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Bizzell, W. B., A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Blough, J. R., Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. 
Bohlman, H. W., 1000 Twentieth St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Borden, N. H., 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bosland, C. C., 818 Lincoln Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bowman, C. A., Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 

Branson, E. C., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Brooks, C. C., 161 West Tenth Ave., Columbus, O. 

Burr, L. J., R. 4, Ripon, Wis. 

Camp, C. B., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carroll, J. F., 2920 Brattleboro St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Chaplin, J. M., 11620 Longwood Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

Chapman, E. P., 218 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 

Chassee, L. J., Columbia University, School of Business, New York City. 
Cherington, H. E., 78 E. Como Ave., Columbus, O. 

Chung, L., 1166 W. North St., Decatur, II. 

Clague, E., 1808 Rowley Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Conn, J. E., 703 Woodward Ave., Beloit, Wis. 

Conner, P., 754 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

Correll, E., Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 

Cousens, J. A., 207 Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Cowan, D. R. G., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Craig, D. R., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crosby, G. R., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Crossman, L. T., 9113 Commercial Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Cummins, E. E., Burbank Road, Wooster, O. 

Davies, G. R., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Davis, J. L., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Deglman, G. A., Rockhurst College, Troost Ave. and 53rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dell, B., Box 205, Princeton, N. J. 

Demmery, J., State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Dickey, O. J., 2733 Mary St., Omaha, Neb. 

Edie, L. D., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ellsworth, J. O., Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Fennelly, J. F., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 

Ferrer, Sister Vincent, O. S. D., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Fields, M. J., 708 Pearl Ave., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Finn, W. L., University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Fossum, P. R., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


ated Foscue, A. W., Jr., 509 E. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

E six Fowler, E. J.. 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

this Fritscher, L., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
i Furukawa, Y., 14 So. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

Iner Gardner, W. R., 32 Conant Hall, Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 


: Gile, B. M., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
ould Gould, H. H., 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Graves, L. W., 293 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
Gravy. E. R., 1921 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
[CAN Green, J., ¢/o Vesper-Buick Auto Co., Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
{ Haber, W. G., 306 Campbell St., Madison, Wis. 
Hansen, C. F., c/o W. T. Grant Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Haring, D. G., 29 Sanai Cho, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 
Harmon, D. B., 25th and Cass Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
Harris, G. W., 2411 Homan, Waco, Tex. 
Harris, R. B., University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
g Haun, W. H., 2439 Eastwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Heilman, E. A., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hendel, J., 3433 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hendrix, E. L., 335 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Herbst, A., 1865 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 
Hilgert, J. R., 419 W. 115th St., New York City. 
Hope, J., Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Howe, C. B., 605 Delaware St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Irving, H. S., 1128 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 
} Jorgensen, E. O., 1346 Altgeld St., Chicago, Ill. 
} Karickhoff, O. E., Box 405, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
i Kattenhorn, A. W., 195 Broadway, New York City. 
Klausner, G., 5789 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Klee, M., 1340 East 48th St., Chicago, Ill. 
; Kneeland, H., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
| Kondratieff, N. D., Konjunctural Institute, Ilinka 9, Moscow, Russia. 
1 Kuhlmann, C. B., 4026 Vincent Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kuznets, S. T., 747 Coster St., Bronx, New York City. 
Lane, M. B., Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
Larkin, T. E., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lear, J. M., Box 727, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Levin, V. E., 836 Miss. St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Lichtstern, A. J., 967 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 
Loughlin, H. H., Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 
Lowe, J. A., Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCabe, G. K., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
; McCarthy, M. F., 372 E. Frambes Ave., Columbus, O. 
McCluer, F. L., Fulton, Mo. 
McCracken, D., 979 Seventeenth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Martin, P. E., Beloit, Wis. 
Merry, G. N., 41 Linnaean St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Meyer, J. W., 223 S. 5lst St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mez, J., University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
j Mitchell, J. P., Jr., 800 McKinley Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mighell, A., 702 Ash Ave., Ames, Ia. 
Moehlenpah, M., Edgerton, Wis. 
Montgomery, D. E., 1420 Mound St., Madison, Wis. 
. Moore, W. H., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Morehouse, E. W., 205 Prospect Ave., Madison, Wis. 
o. Morrow, W. E., 416 S. Holden St., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Morishita, M., Esashimachi, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 
Nieman, L. W., Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Notestein, F. W., 212 University Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Nystrom, P. H., 333 Main St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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Ogan, R. W., 329 Nineteenth Ave., Columbus, O. 

Orten, M. D., University of Missouri, School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Parish, B. E., 1616 M. St., Havelock, Neb. 

Parsch, W. F., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pasel, L., 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pennoyer, C. H., 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Peterson, G. S., 1339 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Peterson, O. G., 1504 Downtown Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peterson, R., 806 College St., Iowa City, Ia. 

Pooley, W. V., 2253 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Pryor, M., Economics Dept., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Raskob, J. J., Claymont, Del 1% 
Reeder, C., 412 W. Ninth Ave., Columbus, O. 

Reitman, B. L., 743 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, III. 

Reyer, K. D., Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Rhoads, W. R., 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Rich, C. L., Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D. | 
Roewer, G. E., Jr., 1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Roman, F. W., 226 West 47th St., New York City. 

Russell, W. L., 9424—220th St., Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 
Salvesen, H. K., 39 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sanders, J. T., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Saposs, D. J., Brookwood, Katonah, N. Y. 

Sauerman, J. A., 438 South Clinton St., Chicago, II. 
Scattergood, J. H., 355 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schaffner, J. H., 4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, II. 


Scheer, C. H. E., 60 Wall St., New York City. 
Schierman, J. J., 2732a Osage St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Shynn, D. S., P. O. Box A, Reward, Calif. 

Simons, A. M., 2319 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Smith, G. C., 10410 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Smith, H. T., Fairfield, Ia 

Spafford, W. F., 368 S. Union St., Burlington, Vt. 

Spaulding, A. M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stark, W. R., 1916 Willard Courts, Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Stevens, E. O., 65 Prospect St., Nutley, N. J. 
Stitt, L., 5 Auburn Ave., Columbus, O. 

Stratton, H. J., 5546 University Ave., Chicago, II. 

Swift, H. H., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Tao, W. F., Peking Students Savings Bank, National Univ., Peking, China. 
Taylor, H., 540 W. 123d St., New York City. | 


Thompson, C. W., 607 West Elm St., Urbana, III. 

Tolman, R. S., Box 587, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Troxell, J. P., Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Vivian, W. S., 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 

Voltz, P. W., c/o Brookmire Economic Service, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ward, F. B., 914 Fulton St., Chester, Pa. 

Waugh, A. E., Box 38, Storrs, Conn. 

Whalen, O. L., 604 S. Sixth St., Champaign, III. 

Wheeler, J. L., Youngstown Public Library, Youngstown, O. 

White, C. P., Wharton School, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wiecking, E. H., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Willard, N. P., 524 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Winslow, E. A., West View Park, Riverside, Conn. 

Wyngarden, H., 605 Grove St., East Lansing, Mich. 

Young, E. R., 229 W. Eleventh Ave., Columbus, O. 

Young, W. H., 906 Grove St., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Zimmerman, C. C., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Zimrring, O., 440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Prizes have been awarded in the Hart Schaffner & Marx prise essay 
contest for 1924 to the following: Class A, first prize, $1,000, to George 
Ward Stocking, assistant professor of economics at Dartmouth College, for 
a study entitled “The oil industry and the competitive system”; second 
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prize, $500, to C. B. Kuhlmann, professor of economics at Hamline Uni- 
veristy, for a study entitled “The development of the flour milling industry” ; 
honorable mention to Mildred Hartsough, instructor in economic history at 
the University of Minnesota, for a study entitled “Development of the twin 
cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, as a metropolitan center’; honorable 
mention to Gladys Louise Palmer, professor of economics at Hollins College, 
for a study entitled “A study on labor relations in the lace and lace cur- 
tain industries of the United States.’ Class B, first prize, $300, to George 
Inch Emery, Harvard College, 1924, for a study entitled “The seasonal 
movement of the New York discount rate, 1831-1914.” 


Amherst College announces that appointments to the Amherst Memorial 
fellowships for the study of social, economic, and political institutions will 
be made in May, 1925, for the academic years 1925-26, 1926-27; also an 
appointment for a fellowship for the academic years 1926-27, 1927-28. 
Applications will be received until March 20, 1925. Inquiries may be made 
to the secretary of the committee, Paul H. Douglas, care of President's 
Office, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Dean G. A. Warfield, of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
University of Denver, has announced the award of fellowships in business 
research to F. L. Carmichael and F. R. Hall. 


The Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government 
in its General Announcement, recently published in pamphlet form, states 
that provision is being made for consulting fellows who will serve as as- 
sistants to members of the staff, but whose formal duties will be quite light 
(1742 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C.). 

The Wisconsin Conference on Employment Management and Industrial 
Relations was held at the University of Wisconsin on January 12. More 
than 100 employment managers and executives from Wisconsin industrial 
plants attended. Mr. Judson Rosebush, manager of the Northern Paper 
Mills, Dean W. E. Hotchkiss, of Northwestern University, and Professor 
J. R. Commons, of Wisconsin University, were among the speakers. 


At a meeting of the Taylor Society held in New York City, a session on 
December 5 was devoted to discussion of the subject of content of courses 


} in management. A large number of university teachers of this subject 
) took part in the discussion. 


The third annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Conference of Departments 
of Economics and Collegiate Schools of Business was held in Los Angeles, 
December 29-30, 1924. Among the papers presented were the following: 
“The content of the freshman course designed as a background for both 
economics and commerce majors,” by F. Foltz, University of Oregon; “The 
case method in economics and commerce courses,’ by W. M. Cunningham, 
University of Southern California; “Placing commerce graduates,” by S. 
Daggett, University of California; “The graduate school of business,” by 
M. S. Wildman, Stanford University; “Types of curricula in schools of 
business,” by H. S. Noble, University of California, Southern Branch; 
“Practical contact between schools of business and the business community,” 
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by A. C. Schmitt, Oreg« Agricultural College; “The training of com- 
mercial teachers, !. A. Bexell, Oregon Agricultural College; “The 
value of a training i1 nomics to the business man,” by H. S. McKee. 

A meeting of the A ition of Southern Economists and Sociologists 
was held at Atlanta, Georgia, February 3-4. Professor S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
of Chapel Hill, N. ¢ rved as president, and Professor C. E. Allred, of 
Knoxville, Tennes ecretary 

The American ‘ neil of Learned Societies called a conference of 
the secretaries of it tituent societies to meet in New York City, Jan- 
uary 23, preceding tl ting of the council the next day, to which sessions 
the secretaries wer nvited. The purpose of the conference was to 
help solve mutual problems of the secretaries and to correlate more in- 
timately the work of t ouncil and the societies. 

The first number of Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
edited by Richard T. Ely and E. W. Morehouse, appeared under date of 
January, 1925 (quarterly; price, $1.25 per issue; A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, 
Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago The scope of the journal is illustrated 
by titles of articles in this first issue: “Research in land and public utility 
economics,’ by R. T. Ely; “Customer ownership of public utilities,” by 
R. E. Heilman; “Land ownership in England since the war,” by Sir Henry 
Rew; “Housing in the United States,” by J. M. Gries; “Forestry and land 
development in the Lake states,” by R. Zon; “The taxation of public service 


industries,’ by H. D. Simpson; “Place of tenancy in a system of farm 
land tenure,” by G. S. Wehrwein; “The prevention of economic waste by 
city planning,” by H. Bartholomew; “Water-power situation in the United 


States,” by W. H. Voskuil; “Farm-mortgage interest rates,” by C. F. 
Wigder. 

The Rand Scho Social Science (7 East 15th St., New York) has 
begun the publication of the Labor Student, a monthly periodical (subscrip- 
tion price $1 for tw ears 

The Food Resear institute of Stanford University, California, is re 
ceiving subscriptions for a series of publications entitled Wheat Studies. 
Volume 1 will contain at least ten issues, including “Review of the crop 
year 1923-24"; “Current sources for the study of wheat supplies, movements, 
and prices”; “Sur f the world wheat position, August to November, 
1924”; “The dispensability of a wheat surplus in the United States”; 
“Canada as wheat producer and exporter.” 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., are coéperating in 
a project known as the American Village Studies. Under the direction of 
Dr. E. de S. Brunner and Dr. C. J. Galpin, a study is being made of schools, 


churches, and community relations with particular reference to the service 
relations of town and community 


Messrs. Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, an- 
nounces the forthcoming publication of a series of volumes on the general 
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subject, “The human relations series in industry, commerce, government, and 
education,” to be edited by Dr. Henry C. Metcalf. The first volume to be 
issued is Personnel Administration: A Bibliography, by W. H. and Diana 
I. Powers-Rossi ($5). Forthcoming volumes are Linking Science and 
Industry, a symposium; Public Personnel, by Dr. William E. Mosher; 
Scientific Foundations of Business Administration, a symposium. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (474 West 24th St., 
New York) announces the publication of The Growth of American Trade 
Unions, 1880-1923, by Dr. Leo Wolman and assistants. 

The address delivered by Professor Tipton R. Snavely on “What should 
be included in a single general course on foreign trade?’ at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Boston, June, 1924, has been printed in 
pamphlet form. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce (366 Madison Ave., 
New York) has for circulation a catalogue of pamphlets and material on 
motor truck and motor bus transportation. 

An account of “The work of the Committee on Scientific Problems of 
Human Migration of the National Research Council,’ which appeared in 
the Journal of Personnel Research in October, 1924, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form in the Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research 
Council (25 cents). The chairman of this committee was Robert M. 
Yerkes. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1921, published by the Library Asso 
ciation of England, has issued section B—E, Historical, Political and Eco- 
nomic Sciences. This comprises 5,200 entries obtained from the examina 
tion of 351 periodicals (The Library Association; Agent, Messrs. Grafton 
& Co., 51 Great Russell St., W. C. 1, London; October, 1924, pp. 211). 

The Institute of Social Economy in Warsaw has published a bibliography 
of Danzig. The bibliography, which is mainly economic in its character, 
gives a list of Polish, German, English, French, and other works from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to 1924. 

Universita Bocconi di Milano (Solferino, 13) has issued the first num 
ber of a new publication entitled Annali di Economia, under date of Novem- 
ber, 1924. This will appear in periodical form, about 600 pages yearly 
(subscription price outside Italy, 100 lire). The first number contains 
articles by Achille Loria, Luigi Einaudi, Corrado Gini, and Fulvio Zugaro. 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth is engaged in the writing of the history of banking 
in Pennsylvania. 

A textbook on Agricultural Marketing by Professor James E. Boyle, of 
Cornell University, is being published in the near future by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Walter Adriance, recently an investment specialist with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, is now associated with the New York 
office of Scudder, Stevens & Clark. 
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Professor Thomas A. Beal, dean of the School of Commerce and Finance 
at the University of Utah, is to have sabbatical leave for the coming year, 
and will travel in Europe and study at the University of Berlin. 


Dr. Joshua Bernhardt has resigned his position as chief of the Sugar 
Division of the United States Tariff Commission, in order to organize a 
department of statistical research with Farr & Company of New York. 


Mr. Truman C. Bigham, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
acting assistant professor in the department of economics and sociology at 
the University of Indiana 


Mr. W. J. Blackburn, who during the last year studied at the London 
School of Economics, has been appointed instructor in sociology at Ohio 
State University 


Mr. Arthur W. Blackman is instructor in equity and in law of contracts 
and agency in the Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 

Professor O. W. Boyd, formerly at Washington University, St. Leuis, is 
now head of the department of economics in the University of Florida. 

Professor James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, will teach marketing 
in the National Summer School at Logan, Utah, next sumer. 

Mr. Clyde Brooks has been appointed assistant in economics at Ohio 
State University. 

Miss Evelyn Buchan nstructor in sociology at Ohio State University 

Miss Helen E. Cherington is assistant in economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. F. W. Clower nstructc 


yr in economics and business administration 
at the State College of Washington 


Mr. David R. Cra formerly of Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
now assistant professor of industry at the School of Business Administration 
of the University of Pittsburgh 


Assistant Professor Clyde J. Crobaugh, on leave of absence from the 


is accepted a position in the insurance department 
nber of Commerce at Washington, to do research 


University of Indiana 
of the United States ( 
work. 


Mr. Edmund R. Davis, of the 


National City Company of Boston, has 
joined the staff of th 


Northeastern University School of Commerce and 


Finance as instructor in money and banking, business finance, and investment 


analysis. 
Mr. Joseph Dem s instru 
Washington. 


Dr. Paul A. Eke, University of Illinois, has been appointed in- 
structor in farm economics in West Virginia University. 


tor in finance at the State College of 


Professors R. T. Ely and M. G. Glaeser, of the University of Wisconsin, 
January from a six-weeks sojourn in Los Angeles, 


returned the first of 
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where they were engaged in gathering the materials for a survey of the 
public utilities and land utilizations of southern California. 

Professor Frederick Engelhardt, formerly at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is now with the department of educational administration at Minne 
sota. 

Professor F. R. Fairchild, of Yale University, is enjoying a year’s leave 
of absence, beginning this February. 

Mr. A. L. Faubel, recently employed as economist in the United States 
Tariff Commision, is now assistant professor of economics at New York 
University. 

Professor Frank S. Forman, head of the department of accounting in 
the University of Utah, will take his sabbatical leave the coming year. 

Professor Robert K. Gooch, of the College of William and Mary, returns 
to the University of Virginia, as associate professor in the new School of 
Political Science. 

Mr. Paul Goodman is an instructor in the School of Commerce at In 
diana University. 

Mr. Bernard F. Haley is spending two quarters at Stanford University 
in the capacity of instructor in the department of economics. 


Dr. L. W. Hatch resigned the position of manager of the state insur 
ance fund in the New York State Department of Labor in January to be 
come director of the Bureau of Statistics and Information in the same 
department, with office at 124 East 28th Street, New York City. 

Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, recently president of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Stock Land Bank, Philadelphia, took Professor Kemmerer’s classes in 
money and banking during the latter’s absence last term. 

Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, research professor at New York Univer 
sity, has been appointed by the Nicaraguan Republic a director of the 
new National Bank of Nicaragua. 

Professor Eliot Jones, of Stanford University, now on leave at the 
University of Illinois, will offer courses in railway transportation and 
trusts in the summer session of the University of Chicago. 


Professor J. S. Keir, formerly of Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
now with the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massachu 
setts, as economist. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, and Dr. G. 
Vissering, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, went early in Novem- 
ber, 1924, to South Africa to advise the Union of South Africa with regard 
to the feasibility of reéstablishing there the gold standard of currency, and 
to prepare for the next session of the Parliament of South Africa bills 
embodying their recommendations. Professor Kemmerer has resumed his 
academic duties with the beginning of the second semester of the present 
university year. 
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Dr. J. E. Kirshman, professor of finance in the University of Nebraska. 
will teach at Northwestern University during the summer session. 


Professor J. H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin, has obtained leave 
of absence for the second semester and will be engaged in a field study of 
twenty-one or two \ ges on the Pacific Coast from the viewpoint of rural 
sociology. 

ian Blea K is resigned from her position as associate in the 
Food Research Institute at Stanford University, in order to accept a new 
appointment as pr yr of economics at Iowa State College. 

Professor Vincent W. Lanfear, formerly of Yale University, is now asso 
ciate professor of n the School of Business Administration of the 


University of Pitt 


Dean H. T. Lew the College of Business Administration, University 
of Washington, Seatt is been granted a leave of absence for the winter 
quarter and part of the spring quarter for the purpose of representing the 
university and the National Foreign Trade Council in the Orient. 

Professor D. D. | ohier, of the University of Wisconsin, is on leave 
of absence for th | semester. He will teach at the University of 
California during t ond quarter and at the University of Southern 
California during tl mer session, and will also act as member of the 
advisory council of t Inter-Racial Survey. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz, who has been investigating the taxation sys 
tem of Wisconsin d the summer and autumn, has returned to the de 
partment of econon Stanford University. 

Professor Theod Macklin returned at the opening of the second 
semester to the Uni of Wisconsin, from a trip to New Zealand wher 
he made a study of the codperative movement. 

Professor Leon C. Marshall, of the University of Chicago, has been 
granted leave of ( r the spring and autumn quarters in order to 
make a study of te | ness education in this country and in Europe 

Mr. William Ma the Walworth Manufacturing Company, has 
been engaged as i1 r in a new course in business reports at the 
Northeastern Univ School of Commerce and Finance. 

Professor Joseph Mayer, 1 of the department of economics at Tufts 
College, read a pay ore the recent meeting of the American Associa 
tion for the Advance nt of Science, in Washington, on modern business 
education and resear 

Mr. Eliot G. Mears, lecturer in economies at Stanford University, is 
executive secretary of the Survey of Race Relations, a Canadian-American 
study of the Oriental on the Pacific coast. The major investigations are 
being conducted through eight colleges and universities on the Pacific 
slope. 


Dr. John Mez has been appointed assistant professor in the University 
of Arizona. 
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aska, Mr. Rufus M. Mikesell is an instructor in the school of Commerce at 


Indiana University. 


leave Professor Herbert A. Miller, of Oberlin College, has accepted the posi- 
lv of tion of professor of sociology at Ohio State University. 
rural 


Mr. Frederick D. Moore, of the Wetmore-Savage Company, is now an 
instructor in the Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 


ko Dr. A. A. Morrow is now dean of the School of Economics at Drake 
University, Des Moines. 

Mr. Nelson J. Neubig has been appointed assistant in accounting at Ohio 
State University. 
™ Mr. John J. Neuner is now assistant dean and instructor in business 

statistics at Northeastern University School of Commerce and Finance. 
id Mr. Roderick Peattie, formerly assistant professor in geology, has been 
the transferred to the same position in the field of economic and social geography 
at Ohio State University. 
i Mr. Gustav Peck has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
eal at the University of South Dakota. 
hern Mr. Charles Wells Reeder has been made assistant professor of business 
the organization at Ohio State University. 

Dr. Charles F. Remer has been appointed Orrin Sage professor of eco- 
sys nomics at Williams College, succeeding Professor Garrett Droppers, who 
de becomes professor emeritus. 

Mr. Bernard Rose, formerly lecturer at Bishop-Brissman School of Ac 
‘ond counting, is now at Southwestern University, Los Angeles. 
here Dr. Frank Rutter has returned to his work at Dartmouth College after 

several months’ leave of absence, in which he took part in the foreign work 
een in connection with the United States Tariff Commission investigation of 
r to vegetable oils. 
bp Mr. Leo A. Schmidt is an instructor in accounting at the University of 
has Michigan. 
the Professor W. A. Scott, director of the course in commerce at the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, is on leave of absence for the second semester. Pro 
afts fessor and Mrs. Scott will sail for Europe in March to be gone until the 
st first part of September. 
—_— Mr. J. H. Shaffer has resigned his instructorship in farm economics at 
West Virginia University. 
. is Mr. A. E. Shefoeland is instructor in commerce and business administra 
ven tion at Vanderbilt University. 
are Mr. L. Edwin Smart has been promoted from the position of assistant 
‘ific to that of instructor in economics at Ohio State University. 

Dr. Pitrin Sorokin, formerly chairman of the department of sociology 
sity in the University of Petrograd, Russia, is now professor of sociology in 

the University of Minnesota. 
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Harvard Graduate School of Business 
ff of the School of Business Administration 


erly of Tufts College, is now head of the 
University of South Dakota. 


er has been on leave of absence from the 
Industrial Conference Board since last 


:ssociated with Harper and Brothers and 
the field of economic and business litera- 


Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, is now 
erial accounting at Northeastern Univer- 
inance. 
med his position as chief economist of the 
in order to resume his duties as dean 
New York University. 
an instructor in the School of Business 
of Texas. 
has recently been apointed assistant eco- 
States Tariff Commision. 


n economics at Lafayette College, Easton, 


ssistant in economics at Ohio State Uni- 


professor of political economy and dean of 
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